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SERMON      I. 

On  the  Union  of  Piety  and  Morality. 


Acts  x.  4. 


Thy  prayers  and  thine  alms  are  come  up  for 
a  memorial  before  God. 

f%L^yKHE  H'lg-h  and  Lofty  One  ivho 
A  )M  if^habitetJj  eternity^  dwelleth  alfo 
k-^^-^  with  him  that  is  of  humble 
and  contrite  heart.  In  the  midft  of 
his  glory,  the  Almighty  is  not  inatten- 
tive to  the  meaneft  of  his  fubjects.  Nei- 
ther obfcurity  of  ftation,  nor  imperfec- 
tion of  knowledge,  finks  thofe  below  his 
Vol.  I.  B  *  regarc^. 
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S  E  R  M.   regard,  who  worfhip  and  obey  him.    Eveiy 
* — \, — '   prdyer  which  they  fend  up  from  their  fe- 
cret   retirements,    is   liftened    to   by  him; 
and  every  work  of  charity  which  they  per- 
form, how  unknov/n  foever  to  the  world, 
attracts  his  notice.      The  text  prefents  a 
fignal  inftance  of  this  comfortable  truth. 
In    the   city   of    Gxfarca,    there    dwelt  a 
Roman    centurion,    a    military    officer   of 
inferiour    rank,     a    Gentile,    neither    by 
birth   nor   religion    entitled  to    the    privi- 
leges of  the  Jewifli  nation.     But  he  was  a 
devout  and  a  benevolent   man;   who,  ac- 
cording to  his  meafure  of  religious  know- 
ledge, ftudied  to  perform  his  duty,  prayed 
to  God  ahcvaySy  and  gave  much  abns  to  the 
people.     Such  a  charader  pafled  not  un- 
obferved  by  God.     So  highly  was  it  ho- 
noured,   that  to   this,  good  centurion    an 
Angel  was  fent  from  heaven,  in  order  to 
direct  him  to  the  means  of  full  inilrudlion 
in    the    truth.      The   Angel    accofls    him 
with  this  falutation,  Cornelius^  'Thy  prayers 
and  thine  ahns  are  come  up  for  a  memorial 
before  God, 

I  It 
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It  Is  to  the  conjundion  o'i prayers  and  SERM. 
iXhns^  that  I  purpofe  now  to  dire(£l  your 
thoughts,  as  defcnbing  thfe  rerped:able 
and  amiable  charad:er  of  a  man,  as  form- 
ing the  honour  and  the  bleffednefs  of  a 
true  Chriftian;  piety  joined  with  charity, 
faith  with  good  works,  devotion  with  mo- 
rality. Thefe  are  things  Which  God  hath 
connected,  and  which  it  is  impious  in 
man  to  feparate.  It  is  only  when  they 
remain  united,  that  they  can  come  up  as 
a  grateful  memorial  before  God.  I  fliall  firR 
endeavour  to  ihew  you.  That  alms  with- 
out prayers,  or  prayers  without  alriis,  mo- 
rality without  devotion,  or  devotion  with- 
out morality,  are  extremely  defed;ive;  and 
then  fliall  point  out  the  happy  effects  of 
their  mutual  union* 

Let  us  begin  with  cohlidering  the  cafe 
of  alms  without  prayers;  that  is,  of  good 
v/orks  vv'ithout  piety,  or  a  proper  fenfe 
of  God  and  religion.  Examples  of  this 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  world.  With 
itiany,  Virtue  is,  or  at  lead  is  pretended 
B   2  to 
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to   be,    a    refpedlable    and    an   honoured 
name,  while  Piety  founds  meanly  in  their 
ears.     They  are  men  of  the  world,  and 
they  claim  to  be  men  of  honour.     They 
reft    upon   their   humanity,    their    public 
fpirit,     their    probity,,     and    their     truth. 
They  arrogate  to  therafelves  all  the  manly 
and  the  adive  virtues.     But  devout  affec- 
tions, and  religious  duties,  they  treat  with 
contempt,   as   founded    on    fhadowy    fpe- 
culations,  and  fit  to  employ  the  attention 
only    of    weak    and    fuperftitious    minds. 
Now,    in    oppofition    to  fuch   perfons,    I 
contend.    That  this   neglecfl  of   piety  ar- 
gues depravity   of  heart;   and   that  it  in- 
fers an  irregular  difcharge  of  the  duties  of 
morality. 

First,  it  argues  internal  depravity; 
for  it  difcovers  a  cold  and  a  hard  heart. 
If  there  be  any  impreffion  which  man  is 
formed  by  nature  to  receive,  it  is  a  fenfe 
of  religion.  As  foon  as  his  mind  opens 
to  obfervation  and  reflection,  he  difcerns 
innumerable  marks  of  his  dependent  ftate. 

He 
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He  finds  hirnfelf  placed,  by  fome  fuperiour  SERM. 
power,  in  a  vafl  world,  where  the  wifdom 
and  goodnefs  of  the  Creator  are  confpicu- 
ous  on  every  fide.  The  magnificence,  the 
beauty  and  order  of  nature,  excite  him  to 
admire  and  adore.  When  he  looks  up 
to  that  omnipotent  hand  w^hich  operates 
throughout  the  univerfe,  he  is  imprefled 
with  reverence.  When  he  receives  bleiT- 
ings  which  he  cannot  avoid  afcribing  to 
divine  goodnefs,  he  is  prompted  to  grati- 
tude. The  expreffions  of  thofe  affections 
under  the  various  forms  of  religious  wor- 
fhip  are  no  other  than  native  effufions  of 
the  human  heart.  Ignorance  may  miflead, 
and  fuperftition  may  coriaipt  them;  but 
their  origin  is  derived  from  fentim.ents  that 
are  effential  to  mam 

Call  your  eyes  over  the  w^hole  earth. 
Explore  the  moil  remote  quarters  of  the  , 
eafi:  or  the  weft.  You  may  difcover  tribes 
of  men,  without  policy,  or  laws,  or  cities, 
or  any  of  the  arts  of  life:  But  no  where 
will  you  find  them  i^4thout  fome  form  of 
religion.  In  every  region  you  behold  the 
B  3  proftrate 
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5  E  R  M.  proftrate  worfhipper,  the  temple,  the  ai-* 
tar,  and  the  oiFering.  Wherever  men  have 
exifted,  they  have  been  fenfible  that  fome 
acknowledgment  was  due,  on  their  part, 
to  the  Sovereign  of  the  v\rorld.  If,  in  their 
rudeft  and  moft  ignorant  ilate,  this  obli- 
gation has  been  felt,  what  additional  force 
muft  it  acquire  by  the  improvements  of 
human  knowledge,  but  efpecially  by  the 
great  difcoveries  of  the  Chriftian  revela- 
tion? Whatever,  either  from  reverence  or 
from  gratitude,  can  excite  men  to  the 
worlhip  of  God,  is  by  this  revelation 
placed  in  fuch  a  light,  as  one  fhould 
think  were  fufficient  to  over-awe  the  moft 
thoughtlefs,  and  to  melt  the  moft  obdurate 
mind. 

Canft  thou,  then,  pretend  to  be  a  man 
of  reafon,  nay,  a  man  of  virtue,  and  yet 
continue  regardlefs  of  one  of  the  firft  and 
chief  didates  of  human  nature?  Where 
is  thy  fenfibility  to  what  is  right  and  fit, 
if  that  loud  voice  which  calls  all  nations 
throughout  the  earth  to  religious  homage, 
ha?  never  been  heard  by  the^?   Or,  if  it 

has 
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has  been  heard,  by  what  flrange  and  falfe   S  E  R  M. 
refinements  haft  thou  ftifled  thole  natural 
lentiments    which    it    tends    to    awaken? 
Galhng  thyfelf  a  fon,  a  citizen,  a  friend; 
claiming   to    be    faithful    and    affeclionate 
in  thefe  relations;  haft  thou  no  {Q\\(i^   of 
what  thou   oweft  to   thy  fii-ft  Parent,  thy 
higheft  Sovereign,    thy    greateft    Benefac- 
tor? Can  it  be  confiftent  with  true  virtue 
or  honour,  to  value  thyfelf  upon  thy  re- 
gard  to   inferiour   obligations,  and  yet   to 
violate  that  which   is  the  moft  facred  and 
the  moft  ancient  of  all?  When  fimple  in- 
ftind:  teaches  the  Tartar  and  the  Indian, 
together  with  his  alms  and  good  works  to 
join  his  prayers  to  that  Power  whom  he 
confiders  as  the  fource  of  good,  ihall  it  be 
no  reproach,  in  the  moft  enlightened  ftate 
of  human   nature,    and  vmder   the   pureft 
difpenfation    of   religion,    to   have    extin- 
guiftied  the   fenfe  of  gratitude  to  Heaven, 
and  to   flight  all   acknowledgment   of  the 
great  and  the  true  God?  What  does  fuch 
condud:  imply,  but  either  an  entire  want, 
^r  a  wilful  fuppreflion,  of  fome  of  the  bel]: 
B  4  an4 
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s  E  R  M.  and  moft  generous  afFedidns  belonging  to 
human  nature? — Surely,  there  muft  be 
an  eflential  defedt  in  that  heart  whiph  re- 
mains cold  and  infenfible,  where  it  ought 
to  be  afFeded  moft  warmly.  Surely,  fuch 
a  degree  of  depravity  muft  be  lodged  there, 
as  is  fufficient  to  taint  all  the  other  fprings 
cf  pretended  virtue. 

But  befides  this,  I  rnuft  contend,  in 
the  fecond  place,  That  where  religion  is 
negledted,  there  can  be  no  regular  nor 
fteady  pradlice  of  the  duties  of  morality. 
The  character  will  be  often  inconfiftentj 
and  Virtue,  placed  on  a  bafis  too  narrow 
to  fupport  it,  will  be  always  loofe  and 
tottering.  For  fuch  is  the  propenfity  of 
our  nature  to  vice,  fo  numerous  are  the 
temptations  to  a  relaxed  and  immoral 
condud:,  that  ftronger  reftraints  than 
thofe  of  mere  reafon,  are  neceflary  to  be 
impofed  on  man.  The  fenfe  of  right  and 
wrong,  the  principle  of  honour,  or  the 
inftindt  of  benevolence,  are  barriers  too 
feeble  to  withftand  the  ftrength  of  pailion. 

In 
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in  the  tranquil  feafons  of  life,-  thefe  natu-  SERM. 
ral  principles  may,  perhaps,  carry  on  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  focial  duties  with  fome 
regularity.  But  wait  until  fome  trying 
jemergence  come.  Let  the  conflid:  of  paf- 
fions  arife.  Let  the  heart  be  either  wound- 
ed by  fore  diftrefs,  or  agitated  by  violent 
emotions;  and  you  fhall  prefently  fee,  that 
virtue  without  religion  is  inadequate  to  the 
government  of  life.  It  is  deftitute  of  its 
proper  guard,  of  its  firmeft  fupport,  of  its 
chief  encQuragement.  It  will  fmk  under 
the  weight  of  misfortune ;  or  will  yield  to 
the  felicitation  of  guilt. 

The  great  motives  that  produce  con- 
ftancy  and  firmnefs  of  action,  muft  be  of 
a  palpable  and  flriking  kind.  A  divine  Le- 
giflator,  uttering  his  voice  from  heaven; 
an  omnifcient  Witnefs,  beholding  us  in 
all  our  retreats;  an  almighty  Governour, 
ftretching  forth  his  arm  to  punilh  or  re- 
ward, difclofmg'the  fecrets  of  the  invifible 
World,  informing  us  of  perpetual  reft  pre- 
pared hereafter  for  the  righteous,  and  of 
indignation  and  wrath  awaiting  the  wicked : 

Thefe 
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S  E  R  M.  Thefe  are  the  confideratlons  which  over- 
awe the  world,  which  fuppoit  integrity, 
and  check  guilt.  They  add  to  virtue  that 
folemnity  which  fhould  ever  characterize 
it.  To  the  admonitions  of  confcience  they 
give  the  authority  of  a  law.  Co-operating 
with  all  the  good  difpofitions  of  a  pious 
man,  they  ftrengthen  and  infure  their  in- . 
fluence.  On  his  alms  you  can  have  no 
certain  dependence,  who  thinks  not  of 
God,  nor  has  joined  prayer  to  his  chari- 
table deeds.  But  when  humanity  is  fe- 
conded  by  piety,  the  fpring  from  which 
it  flows  is  rendered,  of  courfe,  more  re- 
gular and  conflant. — In  fliort,  withdraw 
religion,  and  you  fhake  all  the  pillars  of 
morality.  In  every  heart  you  weaken  the 
influence  of  virtue:  And  among  the  mul- 
titude, the  bulk  of  mankind,  you  over- 
throw its  power. 

Having  thus  fhewn  that  morality  with- 
out devotion  is  both  defective  and  unfl:able, 
I  proceed  to  confider  the  other  extreme, 
of  prayers  without  alnis,  devotion  without 

morality, 

la 
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In  every  age  the  pradlice  has  prevailed,  S  E  R  M, 
cf  fubftituting  certain  appearances  of  piety 
in  the  place  of  the  great  duties  of  hunia.- 
nity  and  mercy.  Too  many  there  have 
always  been,  who  flatter  themfelves  with 
the  hope  of  obtaining  the  friendfliip  of 
their  Creator,  though  they  neglect  to  do 
juftice  to  their  fellow^creatures.  But  fuch 
perfons  may  be  afliired,  that  their  fuppofed 
piety  is  altogether  of  a  fpurious  kind.  It 
is  an  invention  of  their  own,  unknown  to 
reafon,  unknown  in  the  word  of  God.  In 
fcripture  we  are  ever  dired:ed  to  try  our 
faith  by  our  works,  our  love  of  God  by  our 
love  of  men.  We  are  directed  to  confider 
piety  as  a  principle  which  regenerates  the 
heart,  and  forms  it  to  goodnefs.  We  are 
taught,  that  in  vain  we  addrefs  any  ad:s  of 
homage  to  Chrift,  unlefs  we  do  the  things 
'which  he  faith;  and  that  love^  peace ^  gen- 
tlenefs^  goodnefs^  meeknefs^  and  tcmpe7'ance 
are  not  only  the  injundtions  of  his  law,  but 
the  ndiivit  fruits  of  his  Spirit"^,     If  thcre-^ 

*  Luke  vi.  46.  Gal.  v.  22. 

fore. 
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SERM.  fore,  while  piety  feems  ardent,  morality 
.  fhall  decline,  you  have  full  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  into  that  piety  fome  corrupting 
ingredients  have  entered.  And  if  ever 
your  regard  to  morality  fhall  totally  fail; 
if,  while  you  make  many  prayers,  you 
give  no  alms;  if,  while  you  appear  to  be 
zealous  for  God,  you  are  falfe  or  unjuft  to 
men;  if  you  are  hard  or  contracted  in 
heart,  fevere  in  your  cenfures,  and  oppref- 
five  in  your  condud:;  then  conclude  with 
certainty,  that  what  you  had  termed  piety 
was  no  more  than  an  empty  name.  For 
as  foon,  according  to  the  fcripture  fnnili- 
tude,  will  bitter  ivaters  flow  from  a  fuoeet 
fountain^  as  fuch  eifed:s  be  produced  by 
genuine  piety. 

What  you  have  called  by  that  name, 
refolves  itfelf  into  one  or  other  of  three 
things.  Either  it  is  a  hypocritical  form 
of  godlinefs,  affumed  in  order  to  impofe 
on  the  world;  or,  which  is  the  moft  fa- 
vourable fuppofition,  it  is  a  tranfient  im- 
preffion  of  ferioufnefs,  an  accidental  melt- 
ing of  the  heart,  which  paffes  away  like 
2  the 
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the  morning  cloud  and  the  early  dew ;  or,   S  E  R  M. 
which   I   am   afraid  is  too  often  the  cafe, 
it   is  the   dehberate   refuge  of   a    deluded 
and    fuperftitious,    but   at   the  fame    time 
a  corrupted  mind.     For  all  men,  even  the 
moft  depraved,  are  fubje6t,  more  or  lefs, 
to   compunctions    of   confcience.      It    has 
never  been  in  their   power  to   withdraw 
totally  beyond  the  reach  of  that  warning 
voice,  which  tells  them  that  fomething  is 
neceflary  to  be   done,    in   order  to  make 
their  peace  with  the  Ruler  of  the  world. 
But,  backward  at  the  fame  time  to  refign 
the  gains   of  difhonefty,  or  the  pleafures 
of   vice;    averfe   from  fubmiffion   to  that 
facred    law    which    enjoins   righteoufnefs 
in  its  whole   extent,    they  have  often  at- 
tempted to   make    a    fort   of   compofition 
with     Heaven;     a    compofition,     which, 
though  they  dare  not  avow  it  in   words, 
lurks  in  fecret  at  the  bottom  of  many  a 
heart.     If    God  will    only    difpenfe    with 
fome  articles   of  obedience,  they  will  re- 
pay him  with  abundant  homage.     If  they 
fail  in  good   pradice,  they  will  ftudy  to 

be 
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be  found  in  belief;  and,  by  the  number  of 
their  prayers,  will  atone,  in  fome  meafure, 
for  their  deficiency  in  charitable  deeds. 

But  the  attempt  is  as  vain;  as  it  is  im- 
pious. From  the  fimpleft  and  plaineft 
principles  of  reafon  it  muft  appear,  that 
religious  worfhip,  disjoined  from  juftice 
and  virtue,  can  upon  no  account  what- 
ever find  acceptance  with  the  Supreme 
Being.  To  what  purpofe  is  the  multitude 
of  your  facrifices  unto  me  P  faith  the  Lord. 
Brifig  no  more  vain  oblations.  Incenfe  is  an 
abomination  unto  me.  The  neiv  moons  and 
fibbaths^  the  calling  of  affemblies^  I  cannot 
away  'with;  it  is  iniquity^  even  the  folemn 

meetitigs''^\ Ceafe,  foolifh   and   impious 

man !  Ceafe  to  confider  the  Almighty  as  a 
weak  or  vain-glorious  being,  who  is  to 
be  appeafed  by  thy  devout  profirations, 
and  thy  humble  words ;  or  to  be  gratified 
by  the  parade  and  oftentation  of  external 
worfiiip.  What  is  all  thy  vrorfhip  to  him  \ 
Will  he  eat  the  fcfo  of  thy  facrifces^  or 
drink  the  blood  of  offered  goats  f  Was  wor- 

*  Ifa.  i.  II.  14. 
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fhip  required  of  thee,  doft  thou  think,  SERM. 
upon  his  account,  that  thou  mighteft 
bring  any  increafe  to  his  glory  and  feli- 
city by  thy  weak  and  infignificant  praifes  I 
Sooner  mighteft  thou  increafe  the  fplen- 
dour  of  the  fun  by  a  lighted  taper,  or  add 
to  the  thunder  by  thy  voice.  No :  It  is 
for  the  fake  of  man,  not  of  Gcd,  that 
worfliip  and  prayers  are  required ;  not  that 
God  may  be  rendered  more  glorious,  but 
that  man  may  be  made  better;  that  he  may 
be  confirmed  in  a  proper  fenfe  of  his  de- 
pendent ftate,  and  acquire  thofe  pious  and 
virtuous  difpofitions  in  which  his  higheft 
improvement  confifts. 

Of  all  the  principles  in  religion,  one 
fhould  take  this  to  be  the  moft  evident; 
and  yet  frequent  admonitions  are  needed, 
to  renew  the  impreffion  of  it  upon  man- 
kind. For  what  purpofe  did  thy  Creator 
place  thee  in  this  world,  in  the  midft  of 
human  fociety,  but  that  as  a  man  among 
men  thou  mighteft  cultivate  humanity; 
that  each  in  his  place  might  contribute  to 
the  general  welfare;  that   as  a  fpoufc,   a 

brother, 
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SERM.  brother,  a  fon,  or  a  friend,  thou  mightel^ 
a6l  thy  part  with  an  upright,  and  a  tender 
heart;  and  thus  afpire  to  refemble  Him 
who  ever  confults  the  good  of  his  crea- 
tures, and  whofe  tender  mercies  are  over 
all  his  works  ?  And  dareft  thou,  who  haft 
been  facrificing  unfufpicious  innocence  id 
thy  loofe  pleafures;  thou,  v;ho  haft  been 
difturbing  the  repofe  of  fociety  by  thine 
ambition  or  craft;  thou,  who,  to  increafe 
thy  treafures,  haft  been  making  the  wi- 
dow and  the  orphan  weep;  dareft  thou 
approach  God  with  thy  worftiip  and  thy 
prayers,  and  entertain  the  hope  that  he 
will  look  down  upon  thee  in  peace?  Will 
the  God  of  order  and  juftice  accept  fuch 
poor  compenfation  for  his  violated  laws? 
Will  the  God  of  love  regard  the  fervices 
of  one  who  is  an  enemy  to  his  creatures? 
Shall  a  corrupter  of  the  fociety  of  men 
afpire  to  the  habitations  of  pure  and  blef- 
fed  fpirits? — Believe  it,  He  that  faith  he 
loveth  God  muf  love  his  brother  alfo,  Ceafe 
to  do  evil;  learn  to  do  ivell.  Seek  judg- 
ment; relieve  the  opprejftd^  f'-dge  the  fa- 

therlefsy 
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therlefs^  plead  for  the  widow:  And  then,  SERM. 
Draw  fiigh  to  God^  and  he  will  draw  nigh 
to  thee ;  call  upon  him  in  the  day  of  trouble^ 
and  he  will  afifwer  thee.  Thy  prayers 
and  thine  alms  fhall  then  afcend,  in  joint 
rtiemorial,  before  the  Moil  High. 

I  HAVE  now  fhewn  the  evil  of  maiming 
and  fplitting  rehgion  ;  of  dividing  afunder 
two  things,  which  though  in  theory  they 
may  be  feparated,  yet  in  pradice  muft  al- 
ways co-exift,  if  either  of  them  be  real,  De- 
votion to  God  and  Charity  to  men.  Let 
us  confider  next  the  happy  efFeds  of  their 
union. 

Their  union  forms  the  confiftent,  the 
graceful,  the  refpedlable  character  of  the 
real  Chriftian,  the  man  of  true  worth. 
If  you  leave  either  of  them  out  of  your 
fyftem,  even  though  you  excel  in  the 
other,  you  can  ftand  trial  only  in  one 
point  of  view.  It  is  only  on  one  fide 
your  charad:er  is  fair ;  on  the  other,  it 
will  always  be  open  to  much  reproach. 
And  as  you  difhonour  yourfelves,  fo  you 

Vol.  I.  C  do 
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SERM.  do  great  injuftice  to  religion.  For,  by 
dividing  its  parts  from  one  another,  you 
never  fail  to  expofe  it  to  the  cenfure  of 
the  v^rorld  :  And  perhaps,  by  this  fort  of 
partial  and  divided  goodnefs,  religion  has 
fuffered  more  in  the  efteem  of  mankind, 
than  by  open  profligacy.  The  unbeliever 
will  feoff  at  your  piety,  when  he  fees  you 
negligent  of  moral  duties.  The  bigot  will 
decry  all  morality,  when  he  fees  you  pre- 
tending to  be  a  follower  of  virtue,  though 
you  be  a  defpifer  of  God.  Whereas  he 
who  fears  God,  and  is  at  the  fame  time 
juft  and  beneficent  to  men,  exhibits  reli- 
gion to  the  world  with  full  propriety.  It 
fhines  in  his  condu<51:  with  its  native  fplen- 
dour  ;  and  its  rays  throw  a  glory  round 
him.  His  character  is  above  reproach. 
It  is  at  once  amiable  and  venerable.  Ma- 
lice itfelf  is  afraid  to  attack  him  ;  and  even 
the  word  men  refped:  and  honour  him  in 
their  hearts. 

This  too  is  the  man  whofe  life  will  be 

moft  peaceful  and  happy.     He  who  fails 

materially  either  in  piety  or  in  virtue,  is 

4  always 
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Always  obnoxious  to  the  anguifh  of  re-  SERM» 
morfe.  His  partial  goodnefs  may  flatter  him 
in  the  day  of  fuperficial  obfervation  ;  but 
when  folitude  or  diftrefs  awakens  the  powers 
of  reflection,  he  ihall  be  made  to  feel,  that 
one  part  of  duty  performed,  atones  not  for 
another  which  is  neglected.  In  the  midll 
of  his  prayers,  the  remembrance  of  injufl:ice 
will  upbraid  him  with  hypocrify  ;  and  in 
the  difl:ribution  of  his  alms,  the  prayers 
which  the  poor  put  tip  for  him,  will  make 
him  blulh  for  his  negledt  of  God.  Con- 
fcience  will  fupply  the  place  of  the  hand 
coming  forth  to  write  over  againfl:  him  on 
the  wall,  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balance^ 
and  art  found  wanting  *.  Whereas  he  who 
holds  both  faith  and  a  good  confcience^  who 
attends  equally  to  the  difcharge  of  his  duty 
towards  God  and  towards  man,  enjoys,  as 
far  as  human  imperfedion  allows,  the  fenfe 
of  fairnefs  and  confiftency  in  conduct,  of 
integrity  and  foundnefs  of  heart. 

The  man  of  mere  morality,  is  a  fl:ranger 
to  all  the  delicate  and  refined  pleafures  of 

*  Dan.  V.  27. 

C  2  devotion. 
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SERM.  devotion.  In  works  of  beneficence  and 
V— -v — '  mercy,  he  may  enjoy  fatisfadion.  But 
his  fatisfadion  is  deflitute  of  that  glow  of 
affediion,  which  enlivens  the  feelings  of 
one  who  lifts  his  heart  at  the  fame  time 
to  the  Father  of  the  Univerfe,  and  confi- 
ders  himfelf  as  imitating  God.  The  man 
again  who  refts  folely  on  devotion,  if  that 
devotion  open  not  his  heart  to  humanity^ 
not  only  remains  a  flranger  to  the  plea- 
fures  of  beneficence,  but  muft  often  un- 
dergo the  pain  arifmg  from  bad  pailions. 
But  when  beneficence  and  devotion  are 
united,  they  pour  upon  the  man  in  whom 
they  meet,  the  full  pleafures  of  a  good 
and  pure  heart.  His  alms  conneded  him 
with  men  ;  his  prayers  with  God.  He 
looks  without  difmay  on  both  worlds. 
All  nature  has  to  him  a  benign  afpedt. 
If  engaged  in  adtive  life,  he  is  the 
friend  of  men  ;  and  he  is  happy  in  the 
exertions  of  that  friendihip.  If  left  in 
retirement,  he  walks  among  the  works  of 
nature,  as  with  God.  Every  object  is  en- 
livened to  him  by  the  fenfe  of  the  Divine 

prefence. 
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prefence.  Every  where  he  traces  the  be-  S  E  R  M. 
neficent  hand  of  the  Author  of  nature  ; 
and  every  where,  with  glowing  heart,  he 
hears  and  anlwers  his  fecret  voice.  When 
he  looks  up  to  heaven,  he  rejoices  in  the 
thought  that  there  dwells  that  God  whom 
he  ferves  and  honours  ;  that  Saviour  in 
whom  he  trufts  ;  that  Spirit  of  grace  from 
whofe  infpiration  his  piety  and  his  charity 
flow.  When  he  looks  around  him  on  the 
world,  he  is  foothed  with  the  pleafmg  re- 
membrance of  good  offices  which  he  has 
done,  or  at  leaft  has  ftudied  to  do,  to  many 
who  dwell  there.  How  comfortable  the 
reflection,  that  him  no  poor  man  can  up- 
braid for  having  with-held  his  due  ;  him 
no  unfortunate  man  can  reproach  for  hav- 
ing feen  and  defpifed  his  forrows ;  but  that 
on  his  head  are  defcending  the  prayers  of 
the  needy  and  the  aged ;  and  that  the  hands 
of  thofe  whom  his  protection  has  fupported, 
or  his  bounty  has  fed,  are  lifted  up  in  fecret 
to  blefs  him  ! 

.    Life  palTed  under  the  influence  of  fuch 
difpofitions,    naturally   leads   to   a   happy 

C  3  end. 
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SERM.  end.  It  IS  not  enough  to  fay,  that  faith 
and  piety,  joined  with  adive  virtue,  con- 
flitute  the  requifite  preparation  for  hea* 
ven.  They  in  truth  begin  the  enjoyment 
of  heaven.  In  every  ftate  of  our  exiftence, 
they  form  the  chief  ingredients  of  feUcity. 
Hence  they  are  the  great  marks  of  Chri- 
llian  regeneration.  They  are  the  figna- 
ture  of  that  Holy  Spirit,  by  v^^hich  good 
men  are  faid  to  be  fealed  unto  the  day  of 
redemption. -^^^xt.  text  affords  a  ftriking 
proof  of  the  eftimation  in  which  they  are 
held  by  God.  Amidft  that  infinite  va- 
riety of  human  events  which  pafs  under 
3 lis  eye,  the  prayers  and  the  alms  of  Cor- 
nelius attracted  his  particular  notice.  He 
remarked  the  amiable  difpofitions  which 
rofe  in  the  heart  of  this  good  man.  But 
he  faw  that  they  were  yet  imperfe<St,  while 
he  remained  unenlightened  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Chrillian  religion.  In  order 
to  remove  this  obftrudlion  to  his  rifing 
graces,  and  to  bring  him  to  the  full  know-r 
ledge  of  that  God  whom  he  fought  to 
hpnour,    he  was   favoured  with  a  fuper-. 

natural 
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natural  mcflage  from  heaven.  While  the  S  E  R  M. 
princes  of  the  earth  were  left  to  aft  by  the 
counfels  of  their  own  wifdom ;  while,  with- 
out interpofition  from  above,  Generals  con- 
quered or  fell,  according  to  the  viciffitude 
of  human  things ;  to  this  good  Centurion 
an  angel  was  commiflioned  from  the  throne 
of  God, 

What  can  I  fay  more  or  higher  in  praife 
of  this  bleffed  character,  than  that  it  is 
what  God  delights  to  honour?  Men  fmgle 
out  as  the  objects  of  diftinftion,  the  great, 
the  brave,  or  the  renowned.  But  he  who 
feeth  7iot  as  man  feethy  pafling  by  thofe 
qualities  which  often  fhine  with  falfe  iplen- 
dour  to  human  obfervation,  looks  to  the 
inward  principles  of  a£tion  ;  to  thofe  prin- 
ciples which  form  the  eflence  of  a  worthy 
charafter ;  and  which,  if  called  forth,  would 
give  birth  to  whatever  is  laudable  or  excel- 
lent in  conduft. — Is  there  one,  though  in 
humble  ftation  or  obfcure  life,  v^^xq  fcardh 
God  a?td  ivorketh  righteouf?tefs ;  whofe  pray- 
ers and  alms,  proceeding  in  regular  unaf- 
feded  tenour,  befpeak  the  upright,  the  ten- 
C  4  der, 
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s  E  R  M    jgr    the  devout  heart  ? — Thofe  alms  and 
I.  '  .  . 

prayers  come  up  in  memorial  before  that 

God  who  is  no  refpeBer  of  perfons.  The 
Almighty  beholds  him  from  his  throne  with 
complacency.  Divine  illumination  is  ready 
to  inftru6t  him.  Angels  minifter  to  him. 
They  now  mark  him  out  on  earth  as  their 
future  aiTociate ;  and  for  him  they  make 
ready  in  paradife,  the  white  robes ^  the  palms y 
and  the  fceptres  of  the  juft. 

To  this  honour,  to  this  bleflednefs,  let 
our  hearts  continually  afpire ;  and  through- 
out the  whole  of  life,  let  thofe  folemn  and 
facred  words,  with  which  I  conclude,  found 
in  your  ears,  and  be  the  great  dired.ory  of 
our  condud: :  *  He  hath  fiewed  thee^  0  many 
what  is  good;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  thy 
God  require  of  thee  y  but — to  do  jujlly^  and  love 
mercy — and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  Godf 

•  Micah  vi.  8. 
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SERMON      II. 

On    the   Influence    of   Religion  upon 
Adversity. 


Psalm  xxvii.  5. 

In  the  time  of  trouble^  he  Jhall  hide  me  in  his 
pavilion ;    in  the  fecret  of  his  tabernacle 

'  Jhall  he  hide  me ;  he  foall  fet  me  upoH 
a  rock* 

TH  E  life  of  man  has  always  been  a  s  E  R  M. 
very  mixed  ftate,  full  of  uncertain-  ^^* 
ty  and  viciflitude,  of  anxieties  and  fears. 
In  every  religious  audience,  there  are  many 
who  fall  under  the  denomination  of  the 
unfortunate ;  and  the  reft  are  ignorant  how 
foon  they  may  be  called  to  join  them.  For 
t\t  profperity  of  no  man  on  earth  is  ftable 
aad  affured.    Dark  clouds  may  foon  gather 

^  over 
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S  E  R  M.  over  the  heads  of  thofe  whofe  fky  is  now 
ir  .  . 

moft  bright.  In  the  midft  of  the  deceit- 
ful calm  which  they  enjoy,  the  ftorm  that 
is  to  overwhelm  them  has  perhaps  already 
begun  to  ferment.  If  a  man  live  many 
years ^  and  rejoice  in  them  all ;  yet  let  him 
remember  the  days  of  darknefs^  for  theyfhall 
he  mafiy  *. 

Hence,  to  a  thoughtful  mind,  no  ftudy 
can  appear  more  important,  than  how  to 
be  fuitably  prepared  for  the  misfortunes  of 
life ;  fo  as  to  contemplate  them  in  prQ-i- 
fpe£l:  without  difmay,  and,  if  they  mull: 
befal,  to  bear  them  without  deje<^ion. 
Throughout  eveiy  age,  the  wifdom  of  the 
wife,  the  treafures  of  the  rich,  and  the 
power  of  the  mighty,  have  been  employ- 
ed, either  in  guarding  their  ftate  againfl 
the  approach  of  diilrefs,  or  in  rendering 
themfelves  lefs  vulnerable  by  its  attacks. 
Power  has  endeavoured  to  remove  adver- 
fity  to  a  diftance.  Phiiofophy  has  ftudied, 
when  it  drew  nigh,  to  conquer  it  by  pa- 
tience; and  Wealth  has  fought  out  ever}^ 

*  Ecclef.  xi.  8. 
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pleafure  that  can  compenfate  or  alleviate  SERM. 
pain. 

"While  the  wifdom  of  the  world  is  thus 
occupied,  religion  has  been  no  lefs  atten- 
tive to  the  fame  important  object.  It  in- 
forms us  in  the  text,  of  a  pavilion  which 
God  eredls  to  fhelter  his  fervants  in  the 
time  of  trouble,  of  Oifecret  place  in  bis  taber- 
nacle into  which  he  brings  them,  of  a 
rock  on  which  he  Jets  them  up ;  and  elfe- 
where  he  tells  us,  of  a  Jlneld  and  a  buckler 
which  he  fpreads  before  them,  to  cover 
them  from  the  terroiir  by  ?iight,  and  the  ar-- 
row  that  fieth  by  day.  Now,  of  what 
nature  are  thofe  inftruments  of  defence, 
which  God  is  reprefented  as  providing 
with  fuch  felicitous  care  for  thofe  who 
fear  him  ?  Has  he  reared  up  any  bul- 
warks, impregnable  by  misfortune,  in 
order  to  feparate  the  pious  and  virtuous 
from  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  to  fcreen 
them  from  the  common  difafters  of  life  ? 
No  :  To  thofe  difafters  we  behold  them 
liable  no  lefs  than  others.  The  defence 
which  religion  provides,   is  altogether  of 

an 
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S  E  R  M.  an  Internal  kind.  It  Is  the  heart,  not  the 
*— V — '  outward  ftate,  which  it  profefles  to  guard. 
When  the  time  of  trouble  comes,  as  come  it 
muft  to  all,  it  places  good  men  under  the 
pavilion  of  the  Almighty,  by  affording 
them  that  fecurity  and  peace  which  arife 
from  the  belief  of  divine  protedion.  It 
brings  them  into  (htfecret  of  bis  tabernacle ^ 
by  opening  to  them  fources  of  confolation 
which  are  hidden  from  others.  By  that 
llrength  of  mind  with  which  it  endows 
them,,  it  fets  them  up  upon  a  rocky  againft 
which  the  tempeft  may  violently  beat,  but 
which  it  cannot  Ihake. 

How  far  the  comforts  proceeding  from 
religion  merit  thofe  high  titles  under 
which  they  are  here  figuratively  defcribed, 
I  fhall  in  this  difcourfe  endeavour  to 
fbow.  I  fhall  for  this  end  compare  toge- 
ther the  fituation  of  bad  men,  and  that  of 
the  good,  when  both  are  fuffering  the 
misfortunes  of  life ;  and  then  make  fucb 
improvement  as  the  fubje(Si:  will  naturally 
fuggefl. 

I.  Religion 
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I.  Religion  prepares  the  mind  for  en-  SERM. 
countering,  with  fortitude,  the  moft  fevere 
fhocks  of  adverfity;  whereas  vice,  by  its 
natural  influence  on  the  temper,  tends  to 
produce  dejedion  under  the  flighteft  trials. 
While  worldly  men  enlarge  their  pofTef- 
fions,  and  extend  their  connections,  they 
imagine  that  they  are  ftrengthening  them- 
felves  againft  all  the  poflible  viciflitudes  of 
life.     They  fay  in  their  hearts.  My  moun- 
tain Jlands  Jlrong^  and  IJIoall  never  be  mov- 
ed.    But  fo  fatal  is  their  delufion,  that,  in- 
ftead  of  ftrengthening,  they  are  weakening 
that  which  only  can  fupport  them  when 
thofe  viciflitudes  come.     It  is  their  mind 
which  muft  then  fupport  them;  and  their 
mind,  by  their  fenfual  attachments,  is  cor- 
rupted and  enfeebled.     Addi(Sl:ed  with  in- 
temperate fondnefs  to  the  pleafures  of  the 
world,    they  incur  two  great  and  certain 
evils;  they  both  exclude  themfelves  from 
every  refource  except  the  world;  and  they 
increafe  their  fenfibility  to  every  blow  which 
comes  upon  them  from  that  quarter. 

They 
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SERM.  They  have  neither  principles  nor  tem- 
.  per  which  can  fland  the  aflault  of  trouble. 
They  have  no  principles  which  lead  them 
to  look  beyond  the  ordinary  rotation  of 
events;  and  therefore,  when  misfortunes 
involve  them,  the  profpedt  muft  be  com- 
fortlefs  on  every  fide.  Their  crimes  have 
difqualified  them  for  looking  up  to  the 
affiftance  of  any  higher  power  than  their 
own  ability,  or  for  relying  on  any  better 
guide  than  their  own  wafdom.  And  as 
from  principle  they  can  derive  no  fup- 
port,  fo  in  a  temper  corrupted  by  pro- 
fperity  they  find  no  relief.  They  have 
loft  that  moderation  of  mind  which  en- 
ables a  wife  man  to  accommodate  himfelf 
to  his  fituation.  Long  fed  with  falfe 
hopes,  they  are  exafperated  and  ftung  by 
every  difappointment.  Luxurious  and  ef- 
feminate, they  can  bear  no  uneafinefs. 
Proud  and  prefumptuous,  they  can  brook 
no  oppofition.  By  nourifhing  difpofitions 
which  fo  little  fuit  this  uncertain  ftate, 
they  have  infufed  a  double  portion  of  bit- 
icrnefs  into  the   cup  of  woe;   they  have 

Iliarpened 
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fliarpened  the  edge  of  that  fword  which  is  s  E  R  M. 
lifted  up  to  fmite  them.     Strangers  to  all  ^ 

the  temperate  fatisfadions  of  a  good  and  a 
pure  mind ;  ftrangers  to  every  pleafure  ex- 
cept what  was  feafoned  by  vice  or  vanity, 
their  adverfity  is  to  the  laft  degree  difcon- 
folate.  Health  and  opulence  were  the  two 
pillars  on  which  they  refted.  Shake  either 
of  them ;  and  their  whole  edifice  of  hope 
and  comfort  falls.  Proftrate  and  forlorn, 
they  are  left  on  the  ground;  obliged  to 
join  with  the  man  of  Ephraim  in  his  ab- 
jed:  lamentation,  'They  have  taken  away  my 
gods,  ivhlch  I  have  made,  and  what  have  I 
more'^'i — Such  are  the  caufes  to  which  we 
muft  afcribe  the  broken  fpirits,  the  peevifh 
temper,  and  impatient  paflions,  that  fo  often 
attend  the  declining  age,  or  falling  fortunes 
of  vicious  men. 

But  how  different  is  the  condition  of  a 
truly  good  man  in  thofe  trying  fituations 
of  life!  Religion  had  gradually  prepared 
his  mind  for  all  the  events  of  this  incon- 
ftant  ftate.     It  had  inftruded  him  in  the 

*  Judges  xviii.  24, 

nature 
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SERM.  nature  of  true  happinefs.  It  had  6arly 
weaned  him  from  the  undue  love  of  the 
world,  by  difcovering  to  him  its  vanity, 
and  by  fetting  higher  profjiedls  in  his 
view.  Afflidions  do  not  attack  him  by' 
furprife,  and  therefore  do  not  overwhelm 
him.  He  was  equipped  for  the  ftorm,  as 
well  as  the  calm^  in  this  dubious  naviga- 
tion of  life.  Under  thofe  conditions  he 
knew  himfelf  to  be  brought  hither,  that 
he  was  not  to  retain  always  the  enjoy- 
ment of  what  he  loved:  And  therefore  he 
is  not  overcome  by  difappointment,  when 
that  which  is  mortal,  dies;  when  that 
which  is  mutable,  begins  to  change;  and 
when  that  which  he  knew  to  be  tranfient, 
pafTes  away. 

All  the  principles  which  religion  teaches, 
?ind  all  the  habits  which  it  forms,  are  fa- 
vourable to  ftrength  of  mind.  It  will  be 
found,  that  whatever  purifies,  fortifies 
alfo  the  heart.  In  the  courfe  of  living 
righteoujly^  foherly^  and  godly ^  a  good  man 
acquires  a  fteady  and  well-governed  fpi- 
rit.     Trained,  by  Divine  grace,  to  enjoy 

with 
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with    moderation   th»   advantages  of  the  S  E  R  M» 
worldj    neither  lifted  up  by  fuccefs,    nor  ^ 

enervated  v^dth  fenfuaUty,  he  meets  the 
changes  in  his  lot  without  unmanly  de- 
jection. He  is  inured  to  temperance  and 
reftraint.  He  has  learned  fifmnefs  and 
felf-command.  He  is  accuftomed  to 
look  up  to  that  Supreme  Providence^ 
Nvhich  difpofes  of  human  affairs^,  not 
with  reverence  only,  but  with  truil  and 
hope. 

The  time  of  profperity  was  to  him  not 
merely  a  feafon  of  barren  joy,  but  pro- 
ductive of  much  ufeful  improvement. 
He  had  cultivated  his  mind.  He  had 
flored  it  with  ufeful  knowledge,  with 
good  principles,  and  virtuous  difpofi- 
tions.  Thefe  refources  remain  entire, 
when  die  days  of  trouble  come.  They 
remain  with  him  in  ficknefs,  as  in 
health;  in  poverty,  as  in  the  midft  of 
riches;  in  his  dark  and  folitary  hpurs, 
no  lefs  than  when  furrounded  with 
friends  and  gay  fociety.  From  the  glare 
of  profperity,  he  can,   without  dejection. 

Vol.  L  D  withdraw 
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SERM.  withdraw  into  the  fliade.  Excluded  from 
feveral  advantages  of  the  world,  "he  may 
be  obliged  to  retreat  into  a  narrower 
circle ;  but  within  that  circle  he  will  find 
many  comforts  left.  .  His  chief  pleafures 
were  always  of  the  calm,  innocent,  and 
temperate  kind ;  and  over  thefe,  the 
changes  of  the  world  have  the  leaft  power. 
His  mind  is  a  kingdom  to  him;  and  he 
can  ftill  enjoy  it.  The  world  did  not 
beftow  upon  him  all  his  enjoyments;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
world,  by  its  moil  cruel  attacks,  to  carry 
them  all  away. 

II.  The  diftrelTes  of  life  are  alleviated 
to.  good  men,  by  refledlions  on  their  paft 
conduit;  while,  by  fuch  reflexions,  they 
are  highly  aggravated  to  the  bad.  During 
the  gay  and  adive  periods  of  life,  fmners 
elude,  in  fome  meafure,  the  force  of  con- 
fcience.  Carried  round  in  the  whirl  of 
affairs  and  pleafures ;  intent  on  contriv- 
ance, or  eager  in  purfuit;  amufed  by  hope, 
or  elated  by  enjoyment;. they  are  jQieltered. 
•-'j*;i-i^  .  u  .1  .-..'-by 
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by  that  crowd  of  trifles  which  furrounds  SERM. 
them,  from  ferious  thought.  But  con- 
fcience  is  too  great  a  power  to  remain 
always  fupprefled.  There  is  in  every 
man's  life,  a  period  w^hen  he  fhall  be 
made  to  ftand  forth  as  a  real  obje<3:  to 
his  own  view:  And  when  that  period 
comes,  Wo  to  him  who  is  galled  by  the 
fight!  In  the  dark  and  folitary  hour  of 
diftrefs,  with  a  mind  hurt  and  fore  from 
fome  recent  wound  of  fortune,  how  fhall 
he  bear  to  have  his  character  for  the  firft 
time  difclofed  to  him,  in  that  humiliating 
light  under  which  guilt  will  neceflarily 
prefent  it?  Then,  the  recolledtion  of  the 
paft  becomes  dreadful.  It  exhibits  to  him 
a  life  thrown  away  on  vanities  and  follies, 
or  confumed  in  flagitioufnefs  and  fin;  no 
ftation  properly  fupported;  no  material 
duties  fulfilled.  Crimes  which  once  had 
been  eafily  palliated,  rife  before  him  in 
their  native  deformity.  The  fenfe  of  guilt 
mixes  itfelf  with  all  that  has  befallen  him. 
He  beholds,  or  thinks  that  he  beholds, 
the  hand  of  the  God  whom  he  hath  of- 
D  2  fended, 


11. 
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S  E  R  M.  fended,  openly  ftretched.  out  againft  him* 
— At  a  feafon  when  a  man  ftands  moft  in 
need  of  fupport,  how  intolerable  is  the 
weight  of  this  additional  load,  aggravat- 
ing the  depreflion  of  difeafe,  difappoint- 
ment,  of  old  age!  How  miferable  his 
flate,  who  is  condemned  to  endure  at  once^ 
the  pangs  of  guilt,  and  the  vexations  of 
calamity !  The  fp'irit  of  a  man  may  fujlain 
his  injirmitles]  but  a  'wuiinded  fpirity  who 
can  bearf 

Whereas,  he  who  is  blefTed  with  a  cleaf 
confcience,  enjoys,  in  the  worll  conjunc- 
tures of  human  life,  a  peace,  a  dignity, 
an  elevation  of  mind  peculiar  to  virtue. 
The  teftim.ony  of  a  good  confcience  is 
indeed  to  be  always  diftinguifhed  from 
that  prefumptuous  boaft  of  innocence, 
which  every  good  Chriftian  totally  dif- 
claims.  The  better  he  is,  he  will  be  the 
more  humble,  and  fenfible  of  liis  fallings. 
But  though  he  acknowledge  that  he  can 
claim  nothing  from  God  upon  the  foot- 
ing of  defert,  yet  he  can  truft  in  his  mer- 
ciful acceptance  through  Jefui  Chrift,  ac- 
cording 
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cording  to  the  terras  of  the  gofpel.  He  SEHM. 
can  hope  that  his  prayers  and  his  alms 
have  come  up  in  memorial  before  God,  The 
piety  and  virtue  of  his  former  Hfe  were 
as  feeds  fown  in  his  profperous  Hate,  of 
which  he  reaps  the  fruits  in  the  feafon  of 
adverfity.  The  riches,  the  pleafures,  and 
the  friends  of  the  world,  may  have  made 
tvings  to  themfelvcs^  andjlown  away.  But 
the  improvement  which  he  made  of  thofe 
advantages  while  they  lafled,  the  tempe- 
rate fpirit  with  which  he  enjoyed  them, 
the  beneficent  actions  which  he  perform- 
ed, and  the  good  example  which  he  fct  to" 
ethers,  remain  behind.  By  the  memory 
cf  thefe,  he  enjoys  his  profperity  a  fe- 
cond  time  in  reflection;  and  perhaps  this 
fecond  and  reflecSted  enjoyment  is  not  in- 
feriour  to  the  lirft.  It  arrives  at  a  more 
critical  and  needful  time.  It  affords  him 
the  high  fLitlsfaClion  of  having  extracted 
lading  pleafure  frorji  that  which  is  lliert; 
and  of  having  fixed  that  which  by  its 
nature  was  changing. — "  If  my  race  be 
**  now  about  to  end,  I  have  this  com- 
P  3  ''  fort, 
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s  E  R  M.  "  fort,,  that  it  has  not  been  run  in  vain, 
.  "  I  have  fought  the  good Jlght ;  I  have  kept^ 
"  the  faith.  My  mind  has  no  load.  Fu- 
"  turity  has  no  terrours.  I  have  endea- 
*'  voured  to  do  my  duty,  and  to  make, 
*'  my  peace  with  God.  I  leave  the  reft 
'*  to  Heaven."  Thefe  are  the  refledions 
which  to  the  upright  make  light  arife  in 
darknefs;  reflections  which  cheer  the 
lonely  houfe  of  virtuous  poverty,  and  at- 
tend the  confcientious  fufFerer  into  prifon 
or  exile;  which  footh  the  complaints  of 
grief,  lighten  the  preflure  of  old  age,  and. 
furnifh  to-  the  bed  of  ficknefs,  a  cordial 
of  more  grateful  relifh,  and  more  fove- 
reign  -virtue,  than  any  which  the  world 
can  afford. 

Look  abroad  into  life,  and  you  will 
find  the  general  fenfe  of  mankind  bearing 
witnefs  to  this  important  truth,  that  mind 
is  fuperiour  to  fortune;  that  what  one 
feels  within,  is  of  much  greater  importance 
than  all  that  befals  him  without.  Let  a 
man  be  brought  into  fome  fuch  fevere 
and  trying  iituation,  as  fixes  the  attention 

of 
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of  the  public  on  his  behaviour.     The  firft   SERM. 

.  .  .  .  11. 

queftion   which  we  put   concerning  him, 

is  not,    What  does  he  fuffcr?  .  but,  How 
does   he  bear  it?    Has' he  a  quiet  mind; 
or.  Does  he  aj^pear  to  be  unhappy  within  ? 
If    we  judge    him-  to   be   compofed    and 
firm,    refigned   to    Providence,    and    fup- 
ported  by  confcious  integrity,  his  charac- 
ter  rifes,    and   his   mifery  leflens  in    our 
view. .    We  efteem  and  admire,  rather  than 
pity  him.     Recoiled:,  what  holy  men  have 
endured  for  the  fake  *  of  confcience,    and 
with  what  cheerfulnefs  they  have  fuffered. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  confcience  has 
concurred  with  outward  misfortunes  in  di-^ 
ilrefling  the   guilty,  think  of  the  dreadful 
confequences  which  have   enfued.      How 
often,    upon  a  reverfe    of    fortune,    after 
abufed  profperity,  have  they  madly  hur- 
ried themfelves  over  that  precipice  from 
which  there  is  no  return;  and,   in   what 
nature  moft  abhors,  the  voluntary  extinc- 
tion of  life,  have  fought  relief  from  that 
torment  of  reflexion,  which  was  become 
^00  great  for  them  to  bear? 

P  4  Never 
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S  E  R  M.       Never  then  allow  yourfelves  to  imagine, 
that    misfortunes    alone    form    the    chief 
mifery  of  man.     None  but  the  guilty  are 
completely  miferable.     The  mifgiving  and 
diftruft,  the  accufations  and  reproaches  of 
their  minds,    the  fenfe  of   having  drawn 
down  upon  'their  heads  the  evils   which 
they  fufier,  and  the  terrifying  expectation 
of  more  and  worfe  evils  to  come;  thefe 
are    the   eflential    ingredients    of   human 
mifery.      They  not  only  whet  the  edge, 
but  they  envenom  the  darts  of  affliction, 
and  add  poifon  to  the  wound.     Whereas, 
when  misfortunes  aflail  a  good  man,  they 
carry  no   fuch   fatal   auxiliaries    in    their 
train.      They  may    ruffle  the   furface   of 
his  fpul;    but  there  is  a  flrength  within, 
which  refills  their  farther  imprefflon.     The 
conftitution  of  his  mind  is  found.     The 
world  can  infliCt  upon  it  no  wounds,  but 
what  admit  of  cure. 

III.  Ill  men,  in  the  time  of  trouble, 
can  look  up  to  no  protestor;  while  good 
men  commit  themfelves,    with   truft   and 

hope. 
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hope,  to  the  care  of  Heaven.     The  hu-  SEJIM. 
man  mind,    naturally  feeble,    is  made  to  v«..-v-— ^ 
feel   all   its   weaknefs  by   the  preffure  of 
adverlity.       Deje6ted   'with    evils    which 
overpower  its  ftrength,  it  relies  no  longer 
on  itfelf.     It  cafts  every  where  around,  a 
wifliing,  exploring  eye,  for  feme  fhelter  to 
fcreen,  fome  power  to   uphold  it;  and  if, 
when  abandoned   by   the    world,    it    can 
find  nothing  to  which   it  may  fly  in  the 
room  of  the  world,  its  ftate  is   truly  for- 
lorn.    Now,  whither  fhould  the  ungodly, 
in  this  fituation,  turn  for  aid  ?  After  hav- 
ing contended  with  the  ftorms  of  advqrfe 
fortune    till    their    fpirits    are    exhaufted, 
gladly    would  they   retreat   at  lafl  to  the 
fandtuary  of  religion.     But  that  fanduary 
is  fliut  againft  them;  nay,  it  is  environed 
with  terrours.     They  behold  there,  not  a 
ProteOior   to  whom   they  can  fly,    but  a 
Judge  whom  they  dread ;    and    in  thofe 
moments  when   they  need   his  friendfhip 
the  moft,    they  are   reduced  to   deprecate 
his  wrath.      If   he  once  called  ijuhen  they 
refufedy    and  Jlrctched  out  his  hands   ivhen 

they 
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SERM.  fjj.y  cis)ould  not  regard^  how  much  reafon 
'  have  they  to  fear  that  he  will  leave  them 
now  to  eat  the  fruit  of  their  own  ivay^^ 
and  to  be  filed  ivith  their  oivn  devices; 
that  he  will  laugh  at  their  calamity^  and 
mock  -when  their  fear  cometh? 

But  of  all  the  thoughts  which  can  enter 
into  the  mind,    in  the  feafon  of   diftrefs, 
the  belief   of   an    intereft    in    his    favour 
who  rules  the  world  is  the  mod  foothing. 
Every  form   of   religion  has    afforded    to 
virtuous  men  fome  degree  of  this  confola- 
tion.     But  it  was  referved  for  the  Chri- 
ftian  revelation,  to  carry  it  to  its  higheft 
point.     For  it  is  the  diredt  fcope  of  that 
revelation,    to  accommodate  itfelf    to  the 
circumftances  of   man,    under   two   main 
views;    as    guilty    in  the    fight    of    God, 
and  as  ftruggling  with   the   evils  of   the 
world.      Under   the   former,   it   difcovers 
to   him    a   Mediator  and   an    atonement; 
under   the    latter,    it    promifes    him    the 
Spirit  of  grace  and  confolation.     It  is  a 
fyftem  of  complete  relief,  extending  from 
our   fpiritual   to    our   temporal    diftrefles. 
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The  fame  hand  which  holds  out  forgive-   ^  ^^  ^' 
nefs  to  the  penitent,  and  afliftance  to  the 
frail,  difpenfes  comfort  and  hope   to    the 
afflided. 

It  deferves  your  particular  notice,  ia 
this  view,  that  there  is  no  charader 
which  God  more  frequently  affumes  to 
himfelf  in  the  facred  writings,  than  that 
of  the  Patron  of  the  diftrefled.  Compaf- 
fion  is  that  attribute  of  his  nature  which 
he  has  chofen  to  place  in  the  greateft  va-' 
riety  of  lights,  on  purpofe  that  he  might 
accommodate  his  majefty  to  our  weak- 
nefs,  and  provide  a  cordial  for  human 
griefs.  He  is  the  hearer  of  all  prayers; 
but  with  particular  attention  he  is  repre- 
fented  as  liftening  to  the  cry  of  the  poor, 
and  regarding  the  prayer  of  the  defitute. 
All  his  creatures  he  governs  with  juftice 
and  wifdom;  but  he  takes  to  himfelf,  in 
a  Ipecial  manner,  the  charge  of  execiifmg 
judgment  for  the  oppreffed^  of  protedfing  the 
Jl ranger,  of  delivering  him  ivho  hath  no 
helper  from  the  hand  of  the  fpoiler.  For  the 
opprejfion  of  the  poor,  and  for  thefighing  of 

the 
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S  E  R  M.  the  needy ^  will  I  arife^  faith  the  Lord^  to 
»_  -^-  _ '  fet  him  in  fifity  from  him  that  pnffeth  at 
him.  He  is  the  Father  of  thefatherle/s,  and 
the  Judge  of  the  widoWy  in  his  holy  hahi* 
tation.  He  raifcth  them  up  that  are  bowed 
down.  He  dwelleth  with  the  contrite.  He 
healeth  the  broken  in  heart.  For  he  know-* 
etb  our  frame;  he  remembereih  that  we 
are  dufl*, — If  the  wlfdom  of  his  provi- 
dence faw  it  neceffary  to  place  fo  many 
of  his  creatures  in  an  afflided  flate,  that 
flate,  however,  he  eommiferates.  He 
difdains  not  to  point  out  himfelf  as  the 
refuge  of  the  virtuous  and  pious;  and  to 
invite  them,  amidft  all  their  troubles,  to 
pour  out  their  hearts  before  him.  Thofe 
circumflances  Vv-hich  cftrange  others  from 
them,  interefl  him  the  more  in  their  fitu- 
ation.  The  negledl  or  fcorn  of  the  world 
expofes  thcn>  not  to  any  contempt  in  his 
fight.  No  cbfcurity  conceals  them  from 
his  notice;  and  though  they  ilioul'd  be 
forgotten  by  every  friend  on  earth,  they 

•  Pfal.  U.  R.— cil.  ij'.— .fxlyl.  ^,— Ijcviii.  5.-cxIvii.  3, 
r-ciii.  14.     ISt, 
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are  remembered  by  the  God  of  heaven.  SERM. 
That  figh,  heaved  from  the  afflicted  bo- 
fom,  which  is  heard  by  no  human  ear,  is 
liftened  to  by  him;  and  that  tear  is  re- 
marked, which  falls  unnoticed  or  defpifei 
by  the  world. 

Such  views  of  the  Supreme  Being  im- 
part the  moll  lenfible  confolation  to  every 
pious  heait.  They  prefent  his  admini- 
ftration  under  an  afpedt  fo  mild  and  be- 
nign, as  in  a  great  meafure  to  diiperis 
the  gloom  which  hangs  over  human  life. 
A  good  man  a.dts  with  a  vigour,  and  fuf- 
fers  with  a  patience  more  than  human, 
when  he  believes  himfelf  countenanced 
by  the  Almighty.  Injured  or  oppreffed 
by  the  world,  he  looks  up  to  a  Judge 
who  will  vindicate  his  caufe;  he  appeals 
to  a  Witnefs  who  knows  his  integrity; 
he  commits  himfelf  to  a  Friend  w^ho  will 
never  forfake  him.  When  tired  wkh  the 
vexations  of  life,  devotion  opens  to  him 
its  quiet  retreat,  where  the  tumults  of  the 
world  are  huihed,  and  its  cares  are  loft  in 
happy  oblivion;  where  the  wicked  ceafc 
8  fram 
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S  E  R  M.  from  troubling^  and  the  weary  are  at  reft. 
There  his  mind  regains  its  ferenity;  the 
agitation  of  paffion  is  calmed;  and  a 
foftenirig  balm  is  infufed  into  the  wounds 
of  the  fpirit.  Difclofing  to  an  invifible 
Friend  thofe  fecret  griefs  which  he  has 
no  encom-agement  to  make  known  to  the 
world,  his  heart  is  lightened.  He  does 
not  feel  himfelf  folitary  or  forfaken.  He 
believes  God  to  be  prefent  with  him,  and 
the  Holy  Ghoft  to  be  the  infpirer  of  his 
confolations.  From  that  fecret  place  of 
the  divine  tabernacle^  into  which  the  Text 
ieprefents  him  as  admitted,  he  hears  this 
voice  ifTue,  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of 
trouble y  and  I  will  anfwer  thee.  Fear  not  ; 
for  I  am  with  thee.  Be  not  difmayed;  for 
I  am  thy  God,  And  as  he  hears  a  voice 
which  fpeaks  to  none  but  the  pure  in 
heart,  fo  he  beholds  a  hand  which  fmners 
cannot  fee.  He  beholds  the  hand  of 
Providence  condu<Sling  all  the  hidden 
fprings  and  movements  of  the  univerfe; 
and  with  a  fecret,  but  unerring  operation, 
direding  every  event  towards  the  happi- 
•  \  I  ^     nefs 
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nefs  of  the   rip-hteous.      Thofe   afflldlons  s  E  R  M. 

II. 
which  appear  to  others  the  meflengers  of 

the  wrath  of  Heaven,  appear  to  him  the 

minifters    of   fandtification    and    wifdom. 

Where  they  difcern  nothing  but  the  hor- 

rours    of   the    ternpeft    which    furrounds 

them,    his  more   enhghtened   eye  beholds 

the  Angel  who  rides   in    the    whirlwind, 

and    dired:s    the    llorm.     Hence    a  peace 

keeping  the  mind  and  hearty    which  is  no 

where  to  be  found  but  under  the  pavilion  of 

the  Almighty. 

IV.  Good  men  are  comforted  under 
their  troubles  by  the  hope  of  Heaven; 
while  .bad  men  are  not  only  deprived  of 
this  hope,  but  diflrefled  with  fears  arifnig 
from  a  future  ftate.  The '  foul  of  man 
can  never  diveft  itfelf  wholly  of  anxiety 
about  its  fate  hereafter.  There  are  hours 
when  even  to  the  profperous,  in  the  midft 
of  their  pleafures,  eternity  is  an  a\\^ul 
thought.  But  much  more  when  thofe 
pleafures,  one  after  another,  begin  to 
withdraw ;  when  life  alters  its  forms,  and 

becomes 
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s  E  R  M.  becomes    dark    and    cheerlefs :    when    its 
II.  . 

changes  warn  the  moft  inconfi derate,  that 

what  is  fo  mutable  will  foon  pafs  entirely 

away  J     then     with    pungent     earneftnefs 

comes  home   that  queftion  to   the  heart, 

Into  what  world  are  we  next  to  go? • 

How  miferable  the  man,  who,  under  the 

difti'adiions    of   calamity,    hangs  doubtful 

about  an  event  which  fo  nearly  concerns 

him;    who,    in  the  midft  of  doubts  and 

anxieties,     approaching     to     that     awful 

boundary  which  feparates  this  w^orld  from 

the  next,    fhuddcrs  at  the  dark   profpe<^ 

before  him;  wifhing  to  exifl  after  death, 

and  yet  afraid  of  that  exiftence;  catching 

at   every  feeble    hope   which    fuperftition 

can    afford    him,    and    trembling,    in    the 

fame  moment,    from  reflcdion  upon  his 

crimes ! 

But  blefled  be  God  who  hath   brought 

life  and  immortai'ity  to  light  \  w^ho  hath  not 

only  brought  them  to  light,    but  fecured 

them  to  good  men;  and  by  the  death  and 

refurreiStion  of  Jefus  Chrift,  hath  begotten 

them  unto  the  lively  hope  of  an  inheritance 

incorruptible^ 
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incorruptible^  undejiled^  and  that  fadeth  not  S  E  R  M. 
away.  Juftly  is  this  hope  ftyled  in  fcrip- 
ture,  the  anchor  of  the  foiil^  both  fure  ojid 
Jledfajl.  For  what  an  anchor  is  to  a  fhip 
in  a  dark  night,  on  an  unknown  coaft, 
and  amidft  a  boifterous  ocean,  that  is 
this  hope  to  the  foul  when  diftradied  by 
the  confufions  of  the  w^orld*  In  danger, 
it  gives  fecurity ;  amidft  general  fludlua- 
tion,  it  affords  one  fixed  point  of  reft.  It 
is  indeed  the  moft  eminent  of  ail  the 
advantages  which  religion  now  confers. 
For,  confider  the  mighty  power  of  hope 
over  the  human  mind.  It  is  the  univer- 
fal  comforter.  It  is  the  fpring  of  all  hu- 
man adivity.  Upon  futurity,  men  are 
conftantly  fufpended.  Animated  by  the 
profped:  of  fome  diftant  good,  they  toil 
and  fuffer  through  the  whole  courfe  of 
life  ;  and  it  is  not  fo  much  what  they  are 
at  prefent,  as  what  they  hope  to  be  in 
fome  after-time,  that  enlivens  their  mo- 
tions, fixes  attention,  and  ftimulates  in- 
duftry.  Now,  if,  in  the  common  affairs 
of  life,  fuch  is  the  energy  of  hope,  even 
Vol.  I.  E  when 
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SERM.  'vvhen  its  objedt  is  neither  very  confider- 
u  -y.  .>j  able,  nor  very  certain  ;  what  efFeds  may 
it  not  be  expeded  to  produce,  when  it 
refts  upon  an  object  {o  fplendid  as  a  Hfe 
of  immortal  feUcity  ?  Were  this  hope  en- 
tertained with  that  full  perfuafion  which 
Chrillian  faith  demands,  it  would,  in 
truth,  not  merely  alleviate,  but  totally 
annihilate,  all  human  miferies.  It  would 
banlfh  difcontent,  extinguifh  grief,  and 
fufpend  the  very  feeling  of  pain. 

But  allowing  for  the  mixture  of  hu-' 
man  frailty ;  admitting  thofe  abatements 
which  our  imperfedlion  makes  upon  the 
efFed  of  every  religious  principle,  ftill 
you  will  find,  that,  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  the  hope  of  Heaven 
operates  upon  good  men,  they  will  be 
tranquil  under  fufferings  ;  nay,  they  will 
be  happy,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  who 
enjoy  no  fuch  relief.  What  indeed,  in 
the  courfe  of  human  affairs,  is  fufficicnt 
to  diflrefs,  far  lefs  to  overwhelm,  the 
mind  of  that  man  who  can  look  down 
on  all  human  things  from  an  elevation  fo 

much 
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miich  above  them  \  He  is  only  a  pafTenger  S  E  R  M. 
through  this  woHd.  He  is  travelling  to  a 
happier  country.  How  difagreeable  foever 
the  occufreiices  of  his  journey  may  be,  yet, 
at  every  ftage  of  that  journey,  he  receives 
the  aflurance  that  he  is  drawing  nearet 
and  nearer  to  the  period  of  reft  and  fe- 
licity.— Endure,  and  thou  Ihalt  overcome. 
Perlevere,  and  thou  fhalt  be  fuccefsful, 
The  time  of  trial  haftens  to  a  clofe.  Thy 
manfion  is  prepared  above  ;  thy  refl  re- 
maineth  among  the  people  of  God.  The 
dilbrders  which  vice  has  introduced  into 
the  works  of  God,  are  about  to  terminate  ; 
and  all  tears  are  foori  to  be  wiped  away 
from  the  eyes  of  the  juft. — The  firm  af- 
furance  of  this  happy  cDnclulion  to  the 
vexations  and  the  vanities  of  life,  works  a 
greater  effe£l  on  the  fincere  illiterate  Chri- 
ftian,  than  all  the  refinements  of  philofo- 
phy  can  work  on  the  mofl  learned  Infidel* 
Thefe  may  gratify  the  mind  that  is  at 
eafe  ;  may  footh  the  heart  when  ilightly 
difcompofed ;  but  when  it.  is  fore  and 
deeply  torn,  when  bereaved  of  its  beft 
E  2  and 
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S  E  R  M.  and  moft  beloved  comforts,  the  only  con- 
folations  that  can  then  find  accefs,  arife 
from  the  hope  of  a  better  world  ;  where 
thofe  comforts  Ihall  be  again  reftored ; 
and  all  the  virtuous  Ihall  be  aflembled, 
in  the  prefence  of  him  who  made  them. 
Such  hopes  banifh  that  defpair  which  over- 
whelms, and  leave  only  that  tender  me- 
lancholy which  foftens  the  heart,  and  often 
renders  the  whole  charad:er  more  gentle 
and  amiable. 

Of  this  nature  are  the  refources  which 
religion  provides  for  good  men.  By  its 
previous  difcipline,  it  trains  them  to  for- 
titude ;  by  the  refledions  of  a  good  con- 
fcience  it  fooths,  by  the  fenfe  of  Divine 
favour  it  fupports  them  ;  and  when  every 
comfort  fails  them  on  earth,  it  cheers 
them  with  the  hope  of  heaven.  Diftin- 
guiiliing  his  fervants  with  fuch  advantages, 
God  is  juftly  faid  to  ered:  his  pavilion  over 
them  in  the  evil  time.  He  not  on\j  fprcads 
a  tent  for  them  in  the  wildernefsy  but  he 
transforms  in  fome  meafure  the  ftate  of 

nature 
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nature  around  them.  To  ufe  the  beautiful  s  E  R  M. 
language  of  ancient  prophecy  ;  In  the  de- 
fart^  the  thirjiy  land^  where  no  water  is, 
he  openeth  fprings,  Injlead  of  the  thorn, 
he  rnaketh  the  fir-tree  to  come  up ;  injiead 
of  the  briar,  the  myrtle  to  fpring.  In  midji 
of  the  habitation  of  dragons,  he  maketh 
green  pafitires  rife,  and  fill  waters  fiow 
around  his  people. 

The  improvement  to  be  made  of  thefe 
truths  is  as  obvious  as  it  is  important. 
Let  us  Itudy  fo  to  conduct  our  lives,  that 
we  may  be  qualified  for  deriving  fuch  con- 
folations  from  religion.  To  their  reality, 
and  their  importance,  all  mankind  bear 
witnefs.  For  no  fooner  are  they  overtaken 
by  diftrefs,  than  to  religion  they  fly. 
This,  throughout  every  age,  has  been  the 
univerfal  fhelter  which  the  young  and  the 
old,  the  high  and  the  low,  the  giddy  and 
the  ferious,  have  fought  to  gain,  as  foon 
as  they  found  that  reft  could  be  no  where 
elfe  procured  for  the  weary  head,  or  the 
aching  heart.  But  amidft  thofe  multitudes 
E   3  that 
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S  E  R  M.  that  crowd  to  relie;ion  for  relief,  how  few 
are  entitled  to  approach  that  facred  fource 
qf  comfort  ?  On  what  feeble  props  da  their 
Ijopes  and  pretenfions  reft  !  How  much 
fuperftition  mingles  with  that  religion  to 
which  men  are  driven  by  diftrefs  and  fear  ? 
—You  muft  lirft  apply  to  it  as  the  guide  of 
life,  before  you  can  have  recourfe  to  it  as 
the  refuge  of  forrow.  You  muft  fubmit 
to  its  legiflative  authority,  and  experience 
Its  renewing  influence,  before  you  can  look 
for  its  confolatory  efted.  You  muft  fecure 
the  teftimony  of  a  good  confcience,  and 
peace  with  God  through  Jefus  Chrift ; 
otherwife,  whe?!  the  floods  fhall  cotne,  and 
the  rains  defend^  and  the  ivinds  bloiju^  the 
houfe  which  you  had  propofed  for  your 
retreat,  ftiall  prove  the  houfe  founded  on  the 
fand^  not  on  the  rock. 

There  are  two  plans,  and  there  are  but 
two,  on  which  any  man  can  propofe  to 
condudt  himfelf  through  the  dangers  and 
diftrelTes  of  human  life.  The  one  is  the 
plan  of  worldly  wifdom  ;  the  other,  that 
uf  determined  adherence  to  confcience. 
^  .  He 
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He  who  adts  upon  the  former,  lays  prm-   S  E  R  M, 
ciple  afide,  and  trufts  his  defence  to  his  art 
and  ahility.     He  avails  himfelf  of  every 
advantage  which  his  knowledge  of  the  world 
fuggefts.     He  attends  to  nothing  but  what 
he  confiders  as  his  intereft;  and,  uncon- 
fined  by  confciencc,  purfues   it   by   every 
courfe  which  promifes  him  fuccefs.     This 
plan,  though  too  often  adopted,    will  be 
found,    on  trial,  inefFediual  and  deceitful. 
For  human  ability  is  an  unequal  match  for 
the  violent  and  unforefeen  viciffitudes  of  the 
world.     When  thefe  torrents  rife  in  their 
might,  they  fweep  away  in  a  moment  the 
banks  which  v/orldly  wifdcm  had  reared 
for  defence,  and  overwhelm  alike  the  crafty 
and  the  artlefs.     In  the  mean  time,  per-r 
fons  of  this  character  condemn  thcmfclves 
to  live  a  moft  unquiet  life.     They  pafs  their 
days  in  perpetual  anxiety,  liftcning  to  every 
motion ;  ftartled  by  every  alarm ;  changing 
their   meafures  on  every  new  occurrence; 
and  when  diftrefs  breaks  in  over  all  their 
defences,  they  are  left  under  it,  hopelefa 
and  difconfolate. 

E  4  The 
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S  E  R  M.  The  plan  which,  in  oppofition  to  this, 
reUgion  recommends,  as  both  more  ho- 
nourable in  itfeif,  and  more  efFedlual  for 
fecurity,  is,  at  all  hazards,  to  do  your 
duty,  and  to  leave  the  confequences  to 
God.  Let  him  who  would  ad;  upon  this 
plan,  adopt  for  the  rule  of  his  condudt 
that  maxim  of  the  Pfalmift's,  ^riijl  in  the 
Lordy  and  do  good  *.  To  firm  integrity, 
let  him  join  a  humble  reliance  on  God. 
Let  his  adherence  to  duty  encourage  his 
religious  truft.  Let  his  religious  truft 
infpire  him  with  fortitude  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty.  Let  him  know  no 
path  but  the  ftraight  and  diredt  one.  In 
the  moll  critical  moments  of  ad:ion,  let 
him  afk  no  further  queftions,  than  "What 
is  the  ^ right,  the  fit,  the  worthy  part  ? 
How  as  a  man,  and  as  a  Chriftian,  it  be- 
comes him  to  adl?  Having  received  the 
decifion  of  confcience,  let  him  commit  his 
'way  unto  the  Lord.  Let  him,  without 
trepidation  or  wavering,  proceed  in  dif- 
charging  his  duty;  refolved,    that  though 

*  Pfalm  xxxvii.  3, 

the 
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the  world  may  make  him  unfortunate,  It  ^  ^  ^  ^^ 
Ihall  never  make  him  bafe ;  and  confiding, 
that  in  what  God  and  his  confcience  re- 
quire him  to  a6t  or  fufFer,  God  and  a  good 
confcience  will  fupport  him. Such  prin- 
ciples as  thefe,  are  the  beft  preparation  for 
the  viclflitudes  of  the  human  lot.  They 
are  the  fhield  of  inward  peace.  He  who 
thinks  and  a£ts  thus,  fhall  be  expofed  to 
no  wounds  but  what  religion  can  cure. 
He  may  feel  the  blows  of  adverfity;  but 
he  fhall  not  know  the  wounds  of  the 
heart. 
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SERMON     III. 

On    the    Influence    of    Religion    upon 
Prosperity. 


Psalm  i.  3. 


HeJJmll  he  tike  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers 
of  water ^  that  hringeth  forth  his  fruit  in 
hisfeafon;  his  leaf  alfo  fh all  not  ivither^ 
and  isohatfoever  he  doth  foall  profper, 

SERM.  '  I  ^HE  happy  influence  of  religion 
._  _L  .  JL  upon  human  life,  in  the  time  of 
adverfity,  has  been  confidered  in  the  pre- 
ceding difcourfe.  Concerning  this  the  fen- 
timents  of  men  are  more  generally  agreed, 
than  with  refped:  to  fome  other  preroga- 
tives which  religion  claims.  They  very 
readily  aflign  to  it  the  office  of  a  Comfort- 
er. But  as  long  as  their  fl:ate  is  profper- 
ous,  they  are  apt  to  account  it  an  unr^ecef- 
*     _  fary 
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fary  gueft,  perhaps  an  unwelcome  intruder.  S  E  R  M. 
Ivet  us  not  be  thus  unjuft  to  religion,  nor 
confine  its  importance  to  one  period  only 
in  the  life  of  man.  It  was  never  intended 
to  be  merely  the  nurfe  of  ficknefs,  and  the 
llafF  of  old  age.  I  purpofe  now  to  fliow 
you,  That  it  is  no  lefs  eflential  to  the  en- 
joyment of  profperity,  than  to  the  comfort 
of  adverfity :  That  profperity  is  profperous, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  to  a 
good  man  only;  and  that  to  every  other 
perfon,  it  will  prove,  notwithftanding  its  fair 
appearance,  ^  barren  and  joylefs  ftatje. 

The  Pfalmift,  in  the  Text,  by  an  image 
taken  from  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  ob- 
je(3:s  in  nature,  defcribes  a  man  who  flou- 
rifhes  in  full  profperity.  But  to  whom  is 
the  defcription  limited?  To  him,  as  the 
preceding  verfes  inform  us,  that  walketh 
not  in  the  council  of  the  utjgodly^  nor  Jiand- 
eth  in  the  way  of  finners^  nor  fitteth  in  the 
feat  of  the  fcornful^  hut  hath  his  delight  in 
the  law  of  God.  He  only  is  like  the  tree 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  water;  whilft  the 
ungodly^  as  he  adds,  are  not  fo;  but  how 

profperous 
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s  E  R  M.  profperous  foever  they  may  appear  to  the 
world,  are  in  truth  but  Hke  the  chaff  'which 
the  wind  driveth  away.  In  confirmation 
of  this  do£trine,  I  fhall  lay  before  you, 
fome  of  thofe  circumflances  which  diftin- 
guilh  the  profperity  of  the  good  man  be- 
yond that  of  the  fmner;  and  fhall  conclude, 
with  pointing  out  the  dangers  and  miferies, 
into  which  the  latter  is  apt  to  be  betrayed, 
by  his  favourable  fituation  in  the  world. 

L  Piety,  and  gratitude  to  God,  con- 
tribute in  a  high  degree  to  enliven  pro- 
fperity. Gratitude  is  a  pleafmg  emotion. 
The  fenfe  of  being  diftinguilhed  by  the 
kindnefs  of  another,  gladdens  the  heart, 
warms  it  with  reciprocal  affedtion,  and 
gives  to  any  pofleffion  which  is  agreeable 
in  itfelf,  a  double  relifh,  from  its  being 
the  gift  of  a  friend.  Favours  conferred 
by  men,  I  acknowledge,  may  prove  bur- 
denfome.  For  human  virtue  is  never  per- 
fect; and  fometimes  unreafonable  expedla- 
tions  on  the  one  fide,  fometimes  a  morti- 
fying fenfe  of  dependence  on  the  other, 
(5  corrode 
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corrode  in  fecret  the  pleafure  of  benefits,  SERM. 
and  convert  the  obHgations  of  friendfhip 
into  grounds  of  jealoufy.  But  nothing  of 
this  kind  can  afFed:  the  intercoufe  of  gra- 
titude with  heaven.  Its  favours  are  wholly 
difinterefted ;  and  with  a  gratitude  the 
moft  cordial  and  unfufpicious,  a  good  man 
looks  up  to  that  Almighty  Benefador,  who 
aims  at  no  end  but  the  happinefs  of  thofe 
w^hom  he  blefles,  and  who  defires  no  re- 
turn from  them  but  a  devout  and  thankful 
heart.  While  others  can  trace  their  pro- 
fperity  to  no  higher  fource  than  a  concur- 
rence of  worldly  caufes,  and,  often,  of 
mean  or  trifling  incidents,  which  occafion- 
ally  favoured  their  defigns;  with  what 
fuperiour  fatisfadlion  does  the  fervant  of 
God  remark  the  hand  of  that  gracious 
Power,  which  hath  raifed  him  up;  which 
hath  happily  conducted  him  through  the 
various  Heps  of  life,  and  crowned  him  with 
the  moft  favourable  diftindion  beyond  his 
equals  ? 

Let  us  farther  confider,    that  not  only 
gratitude  for  the  paft,  but  a  cheering  fenfe 

of 
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5ER  M.  of  God's  favour  at  the  prefent,  enters  into 
the  pious  emotion.  They  are  only  the 
virtuous,  who  in  their  profperous  days 
hear  this  voice  addrefled  to  them,  Go  thy 
way,  eat  thy  bread  ivithjoy^  and  drink  thy 
wine  with  a  merry  heart ;  for  God  now 
accepteth  thy  works^.  He  who  is  the 
Author  of  their  profperity,  gives  them  a 
title  to  enjoy,  with  complacency,  his  own 
gift.  While  bad  men  fnatch  the  pleafures 
of  the  world  as  by  flealth,  without  counte- 
nance from  God  the  proprietor  of  the 
world;  the  righteous  fit  openly  down  to 
the  feaft  of  life,  under  the  fmile  of  ap- 
proving Heaven.  No  guilty  fears  damp 
their  joys.  The  bleffing  of  God  refts  upon 
all  that  they  poffefs;  his  protection  fur- 
rounds  them;  and  hence,  in  the  hahita" 
tions  of  the  righteous^  is  fou7td  the  voice  of 
rejoicing  and falvation,  A  luftre  unknown 
to  others,  invefts,  in  their  fight,  the  whole 
face  of  nature.  Their  piety  refle<3:s  a  fun- 
fhine  from  heaven  upon  the  profperity  of 
the  world;  unites  in  one  point  of  view, 
•  Ecclef.  ix.  7. 

the 
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the  fmiling   afped,    both   of   the   powers  SERM. 
above,    and   of  the    objects  below.      Not  . 

only  have  they  as  full  a  reliih  as  others,  of 
the  innocent  pleafures  cf  life,  but,  more- 
over, in  thefe  they  hold  communion  with 
God.  In  all  that  is  good  or  fair,  they  trace 
his  hand.  From  the  beauties  of  nature, 
from  the  improvements  of  art,  from  the 
enjoyments  of  focial  life,  they  raife  their 
affedion  to  the  fource  of  all  the  happinefs 
which  furrounds  them;  and  thus  widen 
the  fphere  of  their  pleafures,  by  adding  in- 
tellectual, and  fpiritual,  to  earthly  joys. 

For  illuftration  of  what  I  have  faid  on 
this  head,  remark  that  cheerful  enjoyment 
of  a  profperous  ftate  which  King  David 
had,  when  he  wrote  the  twenty-third 
Pfalm ;  and  compare  the  higheft  pleafures 
of  the  riotous  fniner,  with  the  happy  and 
fatisfied  fpirit  which  breathes  throughout 
that  Pfalm. — In  the  midft  of  the  fplendour 
of  royalty,  with  what  amiable  fimplicity 
of  gratitude  does  he  look  up  to  the  Lord  as 
his  Shepherd;  happier  in  afcribing  all  his 
luccefs  to  divine  favour,  than  to  the  policy 
I  of 
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S  E  R  M.  of  his  counfels,  or  to  the  force  of  his 
arms?  How  many  inftances  of  divine 
goodnefs  arofe  before  him  in  pleafmg  re- 
membrance, when  with  fuch  relifh  he 
fpeaks  of  the  green  pajiures  andjlill  waters 
bejide  ivhich  God  had  led  him ;  of  his  cup 
which  he  hath  made  to  overjloiv;  and  of 
the  table  isohich  he  hath  prepared  for  him 
in  prefence  of  his  enemies !  With  what  per- 
fect: tranquiUity  does  he  look  forward  to 
the  time  of  his  paffing  through  the  valley 
of  the  foadow  of  death;  unappalled  by 
that  Sped:re,  whofe  moft  diftant  appear- 
ance blafts  the  profperity  of  fmners!  He 
fears  no  evil,  as  long  as  the  rod  and  the 
Jiqff  of  his  Divine  Shepherd  are  with  him ; 
and,  through  all  the  unknown  periods  of 
this  and  of  future  exiftence,  commits 
himfelf  to  his  guidance  with  fecure  and 
triumphant  hope.  Surely  goodnefs  and 
mercy  fall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my 
life;  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  houfe  of  the 
Lord  for  ever. — What  a  purified,  fenti- 
mental  enjoyment  of  profperity  is  here 
exhibited !    How  different  from  that  grofs 

Xelifh 
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rclifh  of  worldly  pleafures,  which  belongs  S  E  R  M. 
to  thofe  who  behold  only  the  terreftrial 
fide  of  things ;  who  raife  their  views  to 
no  higher  objects  than  the  fucceflion  of 
human  contingencies,  and  the  weak  efforts 
of  human  ability ;  who  have  no  protestor 
or  patron  in  the  heavens,  to  enliven  their 
profperity,  or  to  warm  their  hearts  with 
gratitude  and  truft  ! 

II.  Religion  affords  to  good  men  pe- 
culiar fecurity  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
profperity.  One  of  the  firfl  refle(3:ions 
which  muft  flrike  every  thinking  man,  af- 
ter his  fituation  in  the  world  has  become 
agreeable,  is,  That  the  continuance  of  fuch 
a  fituation  is  moft  uncertain.  From  a  va- 
riety of  caufes,  he  lies  open  to  change. 
On  many  fides  he  fees  that  he  may  be 
pierced ;  and  the  wider  his  comforts  ex- 
tend, the  broader  is  the  mark  which  he 
fpreads  to  the  arrows  of  misfortune.  Hence 
many  a  fecret  alarm  to  the  reflecting  mind ; 
and  to  thdfe  who  reject  all  fuch  alarms, 
the  real  danger  increafes,  in  proportion  to 
their  improvident  fecurity. 

Vol,  I.  F  By 
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SERM.  By  worldly  afliftance  it  is  vain  to  think 
.  of  providing  any  effectual  defence,  feeing 
the  world's  mutability  is  the  very  caufe  of 
our  terrour.  It  is  from  a  higher  principle^ 
from  a  power  fuperiour  to  the  world,  that 
relief  muft  be  fought,  amidft  fuch  difquie- 
tudes  of  the  heart.  He  who  in  Ms  pro- 
fperity  can  look  up  to  One  who  is  witnefs 
to  his  moderation,  humanity  and  charity ; 
he  who  can  appeal  to  Heaven,  that  he  has 
not  been  elated  by  pride,  nor  overcome^ 
by  pleafure,  but  has  ftudied  to  employ  its 
gifts  to  the  honour  of  the  Giver ;  this 
man,,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  religion,  if 
there  be  any  benignity  or  goodnefs  in  the 
adminiftration  of « the  univerfe,  has  juft 
caufe  for  encouragement  and  hope.  Not 
that  an  intereft  in  the  Divine  grace  will 
perpetuate  to  a  good  man,  more  than  to 
others,  a  life  of  unruffled  profperity^ 
Change  and  alteration  form  the  very  efp 
fence  of  the  world.  But  let  the  world 
change  around  him  at  pleafure,  he  has 
ground  to  hope  that  it  fliall  not  be  able  to 
make  him  unhappy.  Whatever  may  vary, 
6  "  -God's 
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God's  providence  is  ftill  the  fame;   Md  his  SERM. 

•  .  Ill 

love  to   the  righteous  remains  unaltered.  ._     1  ^ 

If  it  {hall  be  the  Divine  will  to  remove  one 
comfort,  he  trufts  that  fome  other  fhall  be 
given.  Whatever  is  given,  v^hatever  is 
taken  away,  he  confides,  that  in  the  laft 
refult  diWJJjall  work  for  his  good. 

Hence  he  is  not  difturbed,  like  bad 
men,  by  the  inftability  of  the  world. 
Dangers,  which  overcome  others,  ihake 
not  his  more  fteady  mind.  He  enjoys  the 
pleafures  of  life  pure  and  unallayed^  be- 
caufe  he  enjoys  them,  as  long  as  they  laft, 
without  anxious  terrours.  They  are  not 
his  all,  his  only  good.  He  welcomes 
them  when  they  arrive;  and  Vv^hen  they 
pafs  away,  he  can  eye  them,  as  they  de^ 
part,  without  agony  or  defpair.  His  pro- 
fpcrity ftrikes  a  deeper  and  firmer  root 
than  that  of  the  ungodly.  And  for  this 
reafon  he  is  compared,  in  the  Text,  to  a 
tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  ivater ;  a  tree, 
whofe  branches  the  tempeft  may  indeed 
bend,  but  whofe  roots  it  cannot  touch; 
a  tree,  which  may  occafionally  be  ftripped 
Fa  of 
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S  E  R  M.  of  Its  leaves  and  bloflbms,  but  which  ftill 
maintains  its  place,  and  in  due  feafon  flou- 
rifhes  anew.  Whereas  the  finner  in  his 
profperity,  according  to  the  allufion  in  the 
book  of  Job,  refembles  the  ruJJj  that  groiv^ 
eth  up  in  the  mire^ ;  a  flender  reed,  that 
may  flourifh  green  for  a  while  by  the  fide 
of  the  brook,  as  long  as  it  is  cherifhed  by 
the  fun,  and  fanned  by  the  breeze ;  till  the 
firft  bitter  blaft  breaks  its  feeble  ftem, 
roots  it  out  from  its  bed,  and  .lays  it  in  the 
duft.  Lo !  fuch  is  the  profperity  of  them 
that  forget  God;  and  thus  their  hope  floall 
perifh* 

III.  Religion  forms  good  men  to  the 
moll  proper  temper  for  the  enjoyment  of 
profperity.  A  little  reflection  may  fatisfy 
us,  that  mere  poiTeffion,  even  granting  it 
to  be  fecure,  does  not  conftitute  enjoyment. 
Give  a  man  all  that  is  in  the  power  of  the 
world  to  beftow ;  furround  him  with  riches ; 
crown  him  with  honours;  inveft  him,  if 
you  will,    with    abfolute    dominion ;    but 

*  Job  viii*  II. 

leave 
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leave  him  at  the  fame  time  under  fome  fe-  S  E  R  M. 
cret  oppreffion  or  heavinefs  of  heart;  you 
beftow  indeed  the  materials  of  enjoyment, 
but  you  deprive  him  of  ability  to  extradt 
it.  You  fet  a  feaft  before  him,  but  he 
v^^ants  the  power  of  tailing  it.  Hence  pro- 
fperity is  fo  often  an  equivocal  word,  de- 
noting merely  affluence  of  poiTeflion,  but 
unjullly  applied  to  the  miferable  poffeffor. 

We  all  know  the  effeifls  which  any  in- 
difpofition  of  the  body,  even  though  flight, 
produces  on  external  profperity.  Vifit  the 
gayeft  and  moft  fortunate  man  on  earth, 
only  with  fleeplefs  nights ;  diforder  any 
fmgle  organ  of  his  fenfes;  corrode  but  one 
of  his  fmalleft  nerves;  and  you  flrall  pre- 
fently  fee  all  his  gaiety  vanifh;  and  you 
ihall  hear  him  conxplain,  that  he  is  a  mi- 
ferable  creature,   and  exprefs  his  envy  of 

the  peafant  and  the  cottager. And  can 

you  believe,  that  a  difeafe  in  the  foul  is 
lefs  fatal  to  enjoyment,  than  a  difeafe  in 
the  animal  frame;  or  that  a  found  mind 
is  not  as  effential  as  a  found  body,  to  the 
profperity  of  man? — Let  us  rate  fenfual 
F  3  gratifications 
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S  E  R  M.  gratifications  as  high  as  we  pleafe,  we  fhall 
be  made  to  feel  that  the  feat  of  enjoyment 
is  in  the  foul.  The  corrupted  temper,  and 
the  guilty  paflions  of  the  bad,  fruftrate  the 
effed:  of  every  advantage  which  the  world 
confers  on  them.  The  world  may  call 
them  men  of  pleafure ;  but  of  all  men  they 
are  the  greateft  foes  to  pleafure.  From 
their  eagernefs  to  grafp,  they  ftrangle  and 
deftroy  it.  Noine  but  the  temperate,  the 
regular,  and  the  virtuous,  know  how  to 
enjoy  profperity.  They  bring  to  its  com- 
forts the  manly  relifh  of  a  found  uncorrupt- 
ed  mind.  They  llop  at  the  proper  point, 
before  enjoyment  degenerates  into  difguft, 
and  pleafure  is  converted  into  pain.  They 
are  ftrangers  to  thofe  complaints  which  flow 
from  fpleen,  caprice,  and  all  the  fantaftical 
diftrefles  of  a  vitiated  mind.  While  riot- 
ous indulgence  enervates  both  the  body 
and  the  mind,  purity  and  virtue  heighten 
all  the  powers  of  human  fruition.  Mode- 
rate and  fimple  pleafures  relilh  high  with 
the  temperate;  in  the  midft  of  his  fluditd 
^•efinetn^nts,  the  voluptuary  languifhes. 

Wherever 
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Wherever  guilt  mingles  with  profperity,  S  E  R  M. 
a  certain  gloom  and  heavinefs  enter  along 
with  it.  Vitious  intrigues  never  fail  to 
entangle  and  embarrafs  thofe  who  engage 
in  them.  But  innocence  confers  eafe  and 
freedom  on  the  mind;  leaves  it  open  to 
every  pleafmg  fenfation;  give  a  lightnefs 
to  the  fpirits,  limilar  to  the  native  gaiety  of 
youth  and  health ;  ill  imitated,  and  ill  fup- 
plied,  by  that  forced  levity  of  the  vitious, 
which  arifes  not  from  the  health,  but  from 
the  drunkennefs  of  the  mind. 

Feeble  are  ail  pleafures  in  which  the 
heart  has  no  part.  The  felfiih  gratifica- 
tions of  the  bad,  are  both  narrow  in  their 
circle,  and  Ihort  in  their  duration.  But 
profperity  is  redoubled  to  a  good  man,  by 
his  generous  ufe  of  it.  It  is  reflected  back 
upon  him  from  every  one  whom  he  makes 
happv.  In  the  intercourfe  of  domeftick 
affeftion,  in  the  attachment  of  friends, 
the  gratitude  of  dependents,  the  efteem 
and  good  will  of  all  who  know  him,  he 
fees  blefTmgs  multiplied  round  him,  on 
every  ikle.  JVben  the  ear  heard  me^  then 
V  4  // 
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^^TH^*  ^^  ^^^Jf^^ '"^^ >  and  when  the  eye  faiv  me^  it 
gave  witnefs  to  me :  Becaiife  I  delivered  the 
poor  that  cried ^  the  father lefs^  and  him  that 
had  none  to  help  him.  The  bleffing  of  him 
that  was  ready  to  perifi  came  upon  me^  and 
I  caufcd  the  'widow's  heart  to  f fig  with  joy. 
I  was  eyes  to  the  blind^  and  feet  -was  I  to 
the  lame:  I  was  a  father  to  the  poor;  and 
the  canfe  ijohich  I  knew  not^  Ifearched  oiit^. 
— Thus,  while  the  ii^itousfourifjclh  like 
a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  he 
bringeth  forth  alfo  his  fruit  in  his  fcafon : 
And  that  fruit,  to  purfue  the  allufion  of 
the  Text,  he  brings  forth,  not^for  himfelf 
alone.  He  flourifhes,  not  like  a  tree  in 
feme  folitary  defart,  which  fcatters  its  blof- 
foms  to  the  wind,  and  communicates  nei- 
ther fruit  nor  fhade  to  any  living  thing: 
but  like  a  tree  in  the  midft  of  an  inhabited 
country,  which  to  fome  affords  friendly 
fhelter,  to  others,  fruit ;  which  is  not  only 
admired  by  all  for  its  beauty,  but  bleffed 
by  the  traveller  for  the  fhade,  and  by  the 
hungry  for  the  fuftenance  it  hath  given. 

*  Job  xxix.  1 1  — 17. 

IV, 
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IV.  Religion  heightens  the  profpc-  SERM. 
rity  of  good  men,  by  the  profped:  which 
it  affords  them  of  greater  happinefs  to 
come  in  another  world.  I  fhowed,  in  the 
foregoing  difcourfe,  the  mighty  effect  of 
the  hope  of  Heaven,  in  reUeving  the  mind 
under  the  troubles  of  life.  And  fure,  if 
this  hope  be  able  to  fupport  the  falling,  it 
cannot  but  improve  the  flourifliing  ftate 
of  man ;  if  it  can  difpel  the  thickeft  gloom 
of  adverfity,  it  muft  needs  enliven  profpe- 
rity,  by  the  additional  luftre  which  it 
throws  upon  it.  What  is  prefent,  is  never 
fufficient  to  give  us  full  fatisfadion.  To 
the  prefent  we  muft  always  join  fome 
agreeable  anticipations  of  futurity,  in  or- 
der to  complete  our  pleafure.  What  an 
acceffion  then  muft  the  profperity  of  the 
righteous  man  receive,  when,  born  with  a 
fmooth  and  gentle  gale  along  the  current 
of  life,  and  looking  round  on  all  the 
bleflings  of  his  ftate,  he  can  confider  thefe 
as  no  more  than  an  introdudiion  to  higher 
fcenes  which  are  hereafter  to  open ;  he 
can   vievy   his   prefent   life,    as   only    the 

porch 
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S  E  R  M.  porch  through  which  he  is  to  pafs  into  the 
,  '  .  palace  of  blifs;  and  his  prefent  joys,  as 
but  a  feeble  ftream,  difpenfed  for  his  occa- 
fional  refrefhment,  until  he  arrive  at  that 
river  of  life,  which  flows  at  God's  right 
hand! — Such  profpedts  purify  the  mind, 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  gladden  it. 
They  prevent  the  good  man  from  fetting 
too  high  a  value  on  his  prefent  poflefTions ; 
and  thereby  aflift  him  in  maintaining, 
amidft  the  temptations  of  worldly  plea- 
fure,  that  command  of  himfelf  which  is 
fo  eflential  to  the  wife  and  temperate  en- 
joyment of  profperity. 

It  is  the  fate  of  all  human  pleafures,  by 
continuance,  to  fade;  of  moft  of  them, 
to  cloy.  Hence,  in  the  moft  profperous 
ftate,  there  are  frequent  intervals  of  lan- 
guor, and  even  of  dejedion.  There  are 
vacuities  in  the  happieft  life,  which  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  the  world  to  fill  up. 
What  relief  fo  adapted  to  thofe  vacant  or 
dejeded  periods,  as  the  pleafmg  hopes 
which  arife  from  immortality?  How  bar- 
ren and  imperfe(3:  that  profperity,  which 

can 
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can  have    recourfe  to  no  fucli    fubfidiary   S  E  R  M. 

III. 
comfort,  in  order  to  animate  the  ftagnation 

of  vulgar  Hfe,  and  to  fupply  the  infufEci- 
cncy  of  worldly  pleafures ! 

Worldly  profperity  declines  with  de- 
clining life.  In  youth  its  relifh  was 
brilk  and  poignant.  It  becomes  more 
fober  as  life  advances;  and  flattens  as 
life  defcends.  He  who  lately  overflowed 
with  cheerful  fpirits  and  high  hopes,  be- 
gins to  look  back  with  heavinefs  on  the 
days  of  former  years.  He  thinks  of  his 
old  companions  who  are  gone;  and  re- 
views pafl;  fcenes,  more  agreeable  than  any 
which  are  likely  to  return.  The  activity 
of  purfuit  is  weakened.  The  gaiety  of 
amufement  is  fled.  The  gratifications 
of  ferife  languifli.  When  his  accufliomed 
pleafures,  one  after  another,  thus  fl;eal 
treacheroufly  away,  what  can  he,  who  is 
an  utter  fl:ranger  to  religion,  and  to  the 
hope  of  Heaven,  fubftitute  in  their  place  ? 
— But  even  in  that  drooping  period,  the 
promifes  and  hopes  of  religion  fapport 
(lie   ^Mrits  of  a   good   man   till  the    latefl: 

hour. 
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SERM.  hour.  His  leaf  it  is  faid  in  the  Tc^t^JJoall 
not  iJDither,  It  fliall  not  be  in  the  power 
of  time  to  blaft  his  profperity :  But  old  age 
ihall  receive  him  into  a  quiet  retreat,  where, 
if  hvely  fenfations  fail,  gentle  pleafures 
remain  to  footh  him.  That  hope  of  im- 
mortality, which  formerly  improved  his 
other  enjoyments,  now  in  a  great  meafure 
fupplies  their  abfence.  Its  imporcanc<?  rifes, 
in  proportion  as  its  objed;  dravrs  near.  He 
is  not  forfaken  by  the  w^orld,  but  retires 
from  it  with  dignity;  reviewing  wi,th  a 
caJm  mind  the  part  which  he  has  a61:ed, 
and  truiling  to  the  promife  of  God  for  an 
approaching  rew^ard.  Such  fentiments  and 
expectations  fhed  a  pleafnig  tranquillity 
over  the  old  age  of  the  righteous  man. 
They  make  the  evening  of  his  days  go 
down  unclouded;  and  allow  the  flream  of 
life,  though  fallen  lovr,  to  run  clear  to  the 
lafl  drop. 

Thus  I  have  fhown,  I  hope,  with  full 
(Evidence,    what  material    ingredients  reli- 
gion and  a  good  confcicnce  are  in  the  pro- 
7  fperity 
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fperlty  of  life.  Separated  from  them,  pro-  S  E  R  M. 
fperity,  how  fair  foever  it  may  feem  to  the 
world,  is  infipid,  nay  frequently  noxious 
to  the  pofleflbr:  United  with  them,  it  rifes 
into  a  real  blefling  beftow^ed  by  God  upon 
man.  God giveth  to  a  man  that  is  good  in 
his  fight  ^  njoifdom^  and  knowledge^  and  joy; 
but  to  the  firmer  he  giveth  fore  travail^  to 
gather y  and  to  heap  up,  that  be  may  give  to 
bim  that  is  good  before  God'^, 

Allow  me  now  to  conclude  the  fub- 
je6t,  with  reprefenting  to  the  profperous 
men  of  the  world,  thofe  crimes  and  mife- 
ries  into  w^hich  the  abufe  of  their  condi- 
tion is  likely  to  betray  them,  and  calling 
upon  them  to  beware  of  the  dangers  with 
which  they  are  threatened. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  mankind,  that 
thofe  fituations  which  favour  pleafure,  are 
too  generally  adverfe  to  virtue.  Virtue  re- 
quires internal  government  and  difcipline ; 
profperity  relaxes  the  mind,  and  inflames 
the   paffions.     Virtue    is    fupported    by  a 

,  *  Ecclef.  ii.  26. 
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SERM.  regard  to  what  is  future;    profperity  at-*^ 
Tir 

tkches  us  wholly  to  what  is  prefent.     The 

charafterifticks  of  virtue,  are  modefty  and 
humility;  the  moft  common  attendants  of 
profperity,  ^  are    pride   and    prefumption. 
One  fhould  think,   that  profperity  would 
prove  the  ftrongeft  incitement  to  rememl>er 
and  to  honour  that  God  who  beftows  it. 
Yet  fuch  is  the  perverfenefs  of  human  na^ 
ture,  that  it  proves  much  oftener  the  mo- 
tive   to    impiety.       The    changes    of    the 
world  call  the  attention  of  men  to  an  Invi- 
fible  Power.     But  a  train  of  events  pro- 
ceeding  according    to    their    wifh,    leads 
them  to  nothing  beyond  what  they  fee. 
The  Supreme  Giver  is  concealed  from  view 
by  his  own  gifts.     This  inftance  of  fuccefs 
they  afcribe  to   a  fortunate  concurrence  of 
worldly  caufes;    that  acquifition,  to  their 
own   fkill    and    induftry;    unmindful    of 
him,   who   from  the    beginning  arranged 
that  feries  of  caufes,  and  who  placed  them 
in  circumftances  where  their  induftry  could 
operate  with  fuccefs.    From  forgetting  God, 
they   too   often   proceed   to   defpife   him. 

All 
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All  that  is  light  ok  giddy  in  their  minds  ^  ^^  ^• 
is  fet  in  motion  hy  the  gale  of  profperity.  u  .i^-  ,,i 
Arrogance  and  felf-fufficiency  are  lifted 
up;  and  their  ftate  is  confidered,  as  fe- 
eiired  by  their  own  ftrength.  Hence  that 
pride  of  count enance^  through  which  the 
wicked,  in  their  profperity,  as  David  ob- 
ferves,  refiife  ta  feek  after  God,  They  are 
dcfcribed  as  /peaking  loftilyy  and  Jetting 
their  month  againji  the  Heavens.  'Thev 
take  the  timbrel  and  ha?p^  and  rejoice  at 
the  found  of  the  organ ;  and  they  fay  unto 
Gody  Depart  from  us^  for  ive  defire  not  the 
knowledge  of  thy  ivays.  What  is  the  Al^ 
mighty  that  'we  fjould  ferve  hi?n?  Or^ 
*what  proftfjould  'we  have^  if  we  pray 
lint/)  him. 

They  fay  unto  God^  Depart  from  »'j.— 
What  an  impious  voice!  Could  we  have 
believed  it  poffible,  that  worldly  plea- 
fures  fhould  fo  far  intoxicate  any  human 
heart  ?  Wretched  and  infatuated  men ! 
Have  you  ever  examined  on  what  your 
confidence  refts? — You  have  faid  in  your 
hearts,    Tou  fhall  never    he    moved;    you 

fancy 
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s  E  R  M.  fancy  yourfelves  placed  on  a  mount Atrt 
which  Jlandtth  Jlroiig.  Awake  from  thofe 
flattering  dreams,  and  behold  how  every 
thing  totters  around  you!  You  ftand  on 
the  edge  of  a  precipice;  and  the  ground 
is  Aiding  away  below  your  feet.  In  your 
health,  life,  pofleilionS)  conned:ions,  plea- 
fures,  principles  of  deftrudion  w^ork.  The 
mine  advances  in  fecret,  which  faps  the 
foundations,  while  you  revel  on  the  fur- 
face.  No  mighty  effort,  no  long  prepara- 
tion of  events,  is  needed  to  overturn  your 
profperity.  By  flow  degrees  it  rofe.  Long 
time,  much  labour,  aud  the  concurrence 
of  many  affifling  caufes,  were  necefiary 
to  rear  it  up ;  but  one  flight  incident  can 
entirely  overthrow  it.  Sufpicions  are  in- 
fufed  into  the  patron  or  the  prince  on 
whom  you  depend;  and  your  difgrace 
enfues.  Exercife,  or  amufement,  kindles 
a  fever  in  the  veins  of  thofe  whom  you 
loved;  and  you  are  robbed  of  your  com- 
forts and  hopes.  A  few  grains  of  fand 
lodge  themfelves  within  you;  and  the 
reft  of   your   life   is   difeafe  and    mifery. 

Ten 
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Ten  thoufand  contingencies  ever  float  on  SERM. 
the  current  of  life,  the  fmalleft  of  which,  -  ■    ^*  "■' 
if  it  meet  your  frail  bark  in  th^  pafling,  is 
fufficient  to  dafh  it  in  pieces. — Is  this  a 
place,  is  this  a  time,  to  fwell  with  fancied 
fecurity,  to  riot  in  unlawful  pleafure,  and, 
by  your  difregard  of  moral  and  religious 
duties,    to  brave   the   government   of  the 
Almighty!     He  hath  ftamped  eVery  pof- 
f^ffion  of  nlan  with  this  infcription,  Re^ 
joice  with  trembling .      Throughout   every 
age,  he  hath  pointed  his  peculiar  difplea- 
fure  againft  the  confidence  of  prefumption, 
and  the  arrogance  of  profperity.     He  hath 
pronounced,  that  whofoever  exalteth  him-' 
fclf  fidl  be  abafed.     And  fliall  neither  the 
admonitions  which  you  receive  from  the 
vifible  inconftancy  bf  the  world,    nor  the 
declarations  of  the  Divine  difpleafiire^  bd 
fufficient   to    check   your   thoughtlefs    ca- 
reer?   Know,  that,  by  your  impiety,  you 
multiply  the  dangers  which  already  threat^ 
en  you  on  every  fide ;  you  accelerate  the 
fpeed  with  which  the  changes  of  the  world 
advance   to   your   deftrU(^ion.      The   Al- 
-  Vol.  I.  G  mighty 
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S  E  R  M.  mighty  touches  with  his  rod  that  edifice  of 
duft,  on  which  you  ftand,  and  boaft  of  your 
ftrength ;  and,  at  that  inftant,  it  crumbles 
to  nothing. 

As  men,  then,  bethink  yourfelves  of 
human  inflability.  As  Chriftians,  reve- 
rence the  awful  government  of  God.  In- 
fure  your  profperity,  by  confecrating  it  to 
religion  and  virtue.  Be  humble  in  your 
elevation ;  be  moderate  in  your  views ;  be 
fubmiflive  to  him  who  hath  raifed  and  dif- 
tinguifhed  you.  Forget  not,  that  on  his 
providence  you  are  as  dependent,  and  to 
the  obedience  of  his  laws  as  much  bound, 
as  the  meaneft  of  your  fellow-creatures. 
Difgrace  not  your  ftation,  by  that  groflhefs 
of  fenfuality,  that  lc\'ity  of  difUpation,  or 
that  infolence  of  rank,  which  befpeak  a  lit- 
tle mind.  Let  the  affability  of  your  beha- 
viour fliow  that  you  remember  the  natural 
equality  of  men.  Let  your  moderation  in 
pleafure,  your  command  of  paffion,  and 
your  fteady  regard  to  the  great  duties  of 
life,  fhow  that  you  pofTefs  a  mind  worthy 
of  your  fortune.     Eflabliih  your  charadter 

8  on 
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on  the  bafis  of  efteem  ;  not  on  the  flattery  S  E  R  M. 
of  dependents,  or  the  praife  of  fycophants, 
but  on  the  refpe£t  of  the  wife  and  the 
good.  Let  innocence  prefide  over  your 
enjoyments.  Let  ufefulnefs  and  benefi- 
cence, not  oftentation  and  vanity,  direct 
the  train  of  your  purfuits.  Let  your  almsy 
together  with  your  prayers y  come  up  in  me-' 
morial  before  God,  So  Ihall  your  profpe- 
rity,  under  the  blefling  of  Heavert,  be 
as  the  Jhining  light ^  *which  Jhineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfeEl  day.  So  fhall  it  refem- 
ble  thofe  celeftial  fires  which  glow  above, 
with  beneficent,  with  regular  and  perma- 
nent luflre ;  and  not  prove  that  mirth  of 
fools y  which  by  Solomon  is  compared  to  th^ 
crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot^  a  glittering 
and  fervent  blaze,  but  fpeedily  extindt. 

On  the  whole,  let  this  be  our  conclulion, 
that  both  in  profperity  and  in  adverfity, 
religion  is  the  fafefl  guide  of  human  life. 
Conduced  by  its  light,  we  reap  the  plea- 
fures,  and  at  the  fame  time  efcape  the  dan- 
gers, of  a  profperous  ftate.  Sheltered  under 
its  protedion,  we  fland  the  fhock  of  adver- 
G  2  fity 
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S  E  R  M.   fity  with  moft  intrepidity,  and  fuffer  leaft 

u-  -y t  from  the  violence  of  the  ftorm.      tfe  that 

defireth  life^  and  loveth  many  days  that  he 
may  fee  goody  let  him  keep  his  tongue  from 
evily  and  his  lips  from  guile.  Let  him  depart 
from  evity  and  do  good.  Let  him  feek  peace 
ivith  Gody  and purfue  it.  Then,  in  his  ad- 
verfity,  God  fid  all  hide  him  in  his  pavilion. 
In  his  profperity,  he  fJmll flourifj  like  a  tree 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  water.  The  un- 
godly are  not  fo ;  but  are  like  the  chaffs  light 
and  vile,  which  the  wind  driveth  away. 


[     35     ] 
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I  Cgr.  xiii.   12. 
For  710W  we  fee  throngjj  a  glafs^  darkly. — r 

TH  E  Apoftle  l^pre  defcribes  the  im-  s  E  R  M. 
perfection  of  Qur  knowledge  with  ,^  '  ^ 
relation  to  fpiritual  and  eternal  objects. 
He  employs  two  metaphors  to  reprefent 
more  ftrongly  the  difadvantages  under 
which  we  lie  :  One,  that  we  fee  thofe  ob- 
jects through  a  glafs^  that  is,  through  the 
intervention  of  a  medium  which  obfcures 
their  glory ;  the  other,  that  we  fee  them 
in  a  riddle  or  enigma,  which  our  tranfla-' 
tors  have  rendered  by  feeing  them  darkly  ; 
that  is,  the  truth  in  part  difcoverpd,  in 
G  3  part 
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^  ^jv  ^"  P^^  concealed,  and  placed  beyond  our  com- 
prehenfion. 

This  defcrlption,  however  juft  and  true, 
cannot  fail  to  occafion  fome  perplexity 
to  an  enquiring  mind.  For  it  may  feem 
ftrange,  that  fo  much  darknefs  fliould  be 
left  upon  thofe  celeftial  objeds,  towards 
which  we  are  at  the  fame  time  commanded 
to  afpire.  We  are  ftrangers  in  the  uni" 
verfe  of  God.  Confined  to  that  fpot  on 
which  we  dwell,  we  are  permitted  to 
know  nothing  of  what  is  tranfadting  in 
the  regions  above  us  and  around  us.  By 
much  labour,  we  acquire  a  fuperficial 
acquaintance  with  a  few  fenfible  objects 
which  we  find  in  our  prefent  habitation  ; 
but  we  enter,  and  we  depart,  under  a 
total  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  laws  of 
the  fpiritual  world.  One  fubjecfl  in  par- 
ticular, when  our  thoughts  proceed  in  this 
train,  muft  often  recur  upon  the  mind 
w^ith  peculiar  anxiety  ;  that  is,  the  im- 
mortality of  the  foul,  and  the  future  ftate 
of  man.  Expofcd  as  we  are  "at  prefent  to 
fuch  variety  of  alHidions,   and  fubjeded 

to 
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to  fo  much  difappointment  in  all  our  pur-  S  E  R  M. 
fuits  of  happinefs,  Why,  it  may  be  faid,  i.^v-^ 
has  our  gracious  Creator  denied  us  the 
confolation  of  a  full  difcoveiy  of  our  fu- 
ture exiftence,  if  indeed  fuch  an  extftencc 
be  prepared  for  us  ? — Reafon,  it  is  true, 
fuggefts  many  arguments  in  behalf  of 
immortality :  Revelation  gives  full  afTu- 
rance  of  it.  Yet  even  that  Gofpel  which 
is  faid  to  have  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  lights  allows  us  to  fee  only  through  a 
glafs  darkly.  It  doth  7iot  yet  appear  what 
*uoe  Jljall  be.  Our  knowledge  of  a  future 
world  is  very  imperfedt ;  our  ideas  of  it 
are  faint  and  confufed.  It  is  not  difplayed 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make  an  impref- 
fion  fuited  to  the  importance  of  the  objed:. 
The  faith  even  of  the  beft  men  is  much 
jnferiour,  both  in  clearnefs  and  in  force, 
to  the  evidence  of  fenfe  ;  and  proves  on 
many  occafjons  infufficjent  to  counterbar" 
lance  the  temptations  of  the  prefent  world* 
Happy  moments  indeed  there  fometimes 
are  in  the  lives  of  pious  men,  when,  few 
^ueflered  from  worldly  cares,  and  born  up 

G  4  9n 
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$  E  RM.  on  the  wings  of  divine  contemplation,  they 
rife  to  a  near  and  tranfporting  view  of 
immortal  glory.  But  fuch  efforts  of  the 
mind  are  rare,  and  cannot  be  long  fup- 
ported.  When  the  fpirit  of  meditation 
fubfides,  this  lively  fenfe  of  a  fiiture  ftate 
decays;  and  though  the  general  belief  of 
it  remain,  yet  even  good  men,  when  they 
return  to  the  ordinary  bufmefs  and  cares  of 
life,  feem  to  rejoin  the  multitude,  and  to 
re-alTume  the  fame  hopes,  and  fears,  and 
interefts,  which  influence  the  reft  of  the 
world. 

From  fuch  refledions,  a  confiderable 
difficulty  refpeding  this  important  fub- 
jeft,  either  arifes,  or  feems  to  arife.  Was 
fuch  an  obfcure  and  imperfed:  difcovery  of 
another  life  worthy  to  proceed  from  God  ? 
!Does  it  not  afford  fome  ground,  either  to 
tax  his  goodnefs,  or  to  fufpe6t  the  evi- 
dence of  its  coming  from  him  ? — -This  is 
the  point  which  we  are  now  tp  qonfider  ; 
^nd  let  us  confider  it  with  that  clofe  atten- 
tion which  the  fubjed:  merits.  Let  us  en- 
quire, whether  we  have  any  reafon,  ei- 
'      .    J  .      ther 
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ther  to  complain  of  Providence,  or  to  ob-  S  E  R  M. 
jedt  to  the  evidence  of  a  future  ftate,  ber  - 

caufe  that  evidence  is  not  of  a  more  fenfir 
ble  and  ftriking  nature.  Let  us  attempt 
humbly  to  trace  the  reafons,  why^  though 
permitted  to  know  and  to  fee  fomewhat  of 
the  eternal  world,  we  are  ^leverthelefs  per^ 
mitted  only  to  knoiv  in  part^  and  to  fe^ 
through  a  glafiy  darkly. 

It  plainly  appears  to  be  the  plan  of  the 
Deity,  in  all  his  difptnfations,  to  mix 
Jight  with  darknefs,  evidence  with  uncer- 
tainty. Whatever  the  reafons  of  this  pro- 
ce4ure  be,  the  facSt  is  undeniable.  He  is 
defcribed  in  the  Old  Teftament,  as  a  God 
that  hideth  hhnfelf^.  Clouds  and  darkneft 
are  faid  X.ojurround  him,.  His  <way  is  in  the 
fta^  and  his  path  in  the  great  ivaters ;  his 
footjleps  are  not  known.  Both  the  works 
and  the  ways  of  God  are  full  of  myftery. 
In  the  ordinary  courfe  of  his  government, 
innumerable  events  occur  which  perplex 
us  to  the  utmoft.     There  is  a  certain  limit 

*  Ifaiah  xlv.   15. 
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3ERM.  to  all  our  6tlquiries  in  religion,  beyond 
w— ^-— »  which  if  we  attempt  to  proceed,  we  are 
loft  in  a  maze  of  inextricable  difficulties. 
Eveh  that  revelation  which  affords  fuch 
tnaterial  inftrudion  to  man,  concerning  his 
duty  and  his  happinefs,  leaves  many  doubts 
utirefolved.  Why  it  was  riot  given  fooner; 
why  not  to  all  men  ;  why  there  Ihould  be 
fo  many  things  in  it  hard  to  be  nnderjiood^ 
are  difficulties  not  inconfiderable,  in  the 
tnidft  of  that  ihconteftible  evidence  by 
which  it  is  fupported.  If,  then,  the  future 
ftate  of  man  be  not  placed  in  fo  full  and 
clear  a  light  as  we  defire,  this  is  no  more 
than  what  the  analogy  of  all  religion, 
both  natural  and  revealed,  gave  us  reafon 
to  expert. 

But  fuch  a  folution  of  the  difficulty  will 
be  thought  imperfed:.  It  may,  perhaps, 
not  give  much  fatisfadion,  to  fiiow,  that 
all  religion  abounds  with  difficulties  of  a 
like  nature.  Our  fituation,  it  will  be  faid, 
is  fo  much  the  more  to  be  lamented,  that 
tiot  on  one  fide  only  we  are  confined  in  our 
enquiries,  but  on  all  hands  environed  with 

myfterious 
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niyfterious  obfcurlty. — Let  us  then,  if  fo  SERM. 
much  diflatisfied  with  our  condition,  give 
fcope  for  once  to  Fancy,  and  confider  how 
the  plan  of  Providence  might  be  redified 
to  our  wifh.  Let  us  call  upon  the  Scep- 
tick,  and  defire  him  to  fay,  what  meafure 
of  information  would  afford  him  entire  fa-» 
tisfadtion. 

This,  he  will  tell  us,  requires  not  any 
long  or  deep  deliberation.    He  defires  only 
to  have  his  view  enlarged  beyond  the  li- 
mits  of  this  corporeal  ftate.      Inftead  of 
refting  upon  evidence  which  requires  dif- 
cuflion,  which  mufl  be  fupported  by  much 
reafoning,  and  which,  after  all,  he  alleges 
yields  very  imperfedt  information,  he  de- 
mands the  everlafting  manfions  to  be  fo 
difplayed,  if  in  truth  fucli  manfions  there 
be,  as  to  place  faith  on  a  level  with  the 
evidence  of  fenfe.     What  noble  and  happy 
effeds,   he  exclaims,  would  inftantly  fol- 
low, if  man  thus  beheld  his  prefent  and 
his  future  exiftence  at  once  before  him  \ 
He  would  then  become  worthy  of  his  rank 
in  the  creation.    Inftead  of  being  the  fport, 

as 
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S  E  R  M.  ^s  now,  of  degrading  paffions  and  childllK 
attachments,  he  would  a£t  folely  on  the 
principles  of  immortality.  His  purfuit  of 
virtue  would  be  fteady  ;  his  life  would  be 
undifturbed  and  happy.  Superiour  to  the 
attacks  of  diflrefs,  and  to  the  folicitations 
of  pleafure,  he  would  advance,  by  a  regu- 
lar progrefs,  towards  thofe  divine  rewards 
,  and  honours  which  were  continually  pre- 

fent  to  his  view.? rThus    Fancy,    with 

as  much  eafe  and  confidence  as  if  it  were 
a  perfed:  judge  of  creation,  eredls  a  nevy 
world  to  itfelf,  and  exults  with  admirar 
tion  of  its  own  work.  But  let  us  paufe, 
and  fufpend  this  admiration,  till  we  coolly 
examine  the  confequences  that  would  fol- 
low from  this  fuppqfed  reforrnation  of  the 
univerfe. 

Consider  the  nature  and  circumftanceg 
of  man.  Introduced  into  the  world  vl\ 
^n  indigent  condition,  he  is  fupported  at 
firft  by  the  care  of  others  ;  and,  as  foon 
as  he  begins  to  a<ft  for  himfelf,  finds  la- 
f)our  and  induilry  to  be  neceffarj^  for  fuf- 

taining 
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taiiiing  his  life,  and  fupplying  his  wants.  S  E  R  M. 
Mutual  defence  and  intereft'  give  rife  to  < — ^ — * 
fociety ;  and  fociety,  when  formed,  re- 
quires diftin£tions  of  property,  diverfity 
of  conditions,  fubordination  of  ranks, 
and  a  multiplicity  of  occupations,  in  or- 
der to  advance  the  general  good.  The 
fervices  of  the  poor,  and  the  protection 
of  the  rich,  become  reciprocally  neceflary. 
The  governours,  and  the  governed,  mull 
cb'-operate  for  general  fafety.  Various 
arts  mull  be  (ludied  ;  fome  refpe£ling  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind,  others  the  care 
of  the  body ;  forne  to  ward  off  the  evils, 
and  fome  to  provide  the  conveniences  of 
life.  In  a  word,  by  the  dellination  of 
his  Creator,  and  the  neceffities  of  his 
nature^  man  commences,  at  once,  an 
active,  not  merely  a  contemplative  being. 
Religion  aflumes  him  as  fuch.  It  fup- 
pofes  him  employed  in  this  world,  as  on 
a  bufy  ftage.  It  regulates,  but  does  not 
abolifh,  the  entcrprizes  and  cares  of  or- 
dinary life.  It  addrefles  itfelf  to  the  va- 
rious ranks  in  fociety ;  to  the  rich  and 
r    -   -    .  the 
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SERM.  the  poor,  to  the  magiftrate  and  the  fubje£l. 
It  tebukes  the  flothful ;  directs  the  diligent 
how  to  labour  ;  and  requires  every  man  to 
do  his  own  biifmefs, 

Suppofej  now,  that  veil  to  be  with- 
drawn which  conceals  another  world  from 
our  view.  Let  all  obfcurity  vanifli ;  Let 
lis  no  longer  fee  darkly^  cu  through  a  glafs  ; 
but  let  every  man  enjoy  that  intuitive 
perception  of  divine  and  eternal  obje(Sts, 
which  the  Sceptick  was  fuppofed  to  defire. 
The  immediate  effect  of  fuch  a  difcovery 
would  be,  to  annihilate  in  our  'ey€  all 
human  objects,  and  to  produce  a  total 
ftagnation  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
Were  the  celeftial  glory  expofed  to  our 
admiring  view ;  did  the  angelic  har- 
mony found  in  our  enraptured  ears  ;  what 
earthly  concerns  could  have  the  power 
of  engaging  our  attention  for  a  fmgle  mo- 
ment ?  All  the  ftudics  and  purfuits,  the, 
arts  and  labours,  which  now  employ  the 
activity  of  man,  which  fupport  the  or- 
der, or  promote  the  happinefs  of  fociety, 
would  lie  neglected  and  abandoned.   Thofe 

defires 
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defires  and  fears,  thofe  hopes  and  interefts  s  E  R  M. 
by  which  we  are  at  prefent  ftimulated, 
would  ceafe  to  operate.  Human  life  would 
prefent  no  objed;s  fufEcient  to  roufe  the 
mind ;  to  kindle  the  fpirit  of  enterprize, 
or  to  urge  the  hand  of  induftry.  If  the 
mere  fenfe  of  duty  engaged  a  good  man  to 
take  fome  part  in  the  bulinefs  of  the  world, 
the  talk,  when  fubmitted  to,  would  prove 
diftafteful.  Even  the  prefervation  of  life 
would  be  flighted,  if  he  were  not  bound 
to  it  by  the  authority  of  God.  Impatient 
of  his  confinement  within  this  tabernacle 
of  duft,  languilhing  for  the  happy  day  of 
his  tranflation  to  thofe  glorious  regions 
which  were  difplayed  to  his  fight,  he 
would  fojourn  on  earth  as  a  melancholy 
exile.  Whatever  Providence  has  prepared 
for  the  entertainment  of  man,  would  be 
viewed  with  contempt.  Whatever  is  now 
attractive  in  fociety,  would  appear  infipid. 
In  a  word,  he  would  be  no  longer  a  fit 
inhabitant  of  this  world,  nor  be  qualified 
for  thofe  exertions  w^hich  are  allotted  to 

him 
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SE  R  M,  him  in  his  prefent  fphere  of  being.  But,  al! 
his  faculties  being  fublimated  above  the  mea- 
fure  of  humanity,  he  would  be  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  being  of  fuperiour  order,  who, 
obliged  to  refide  among  men,  would  regard 
their  purfuits  with  fcorn,  as  dreams,  trifles, 
and  puerile  amufements  of  a  day. 

But  to  this  reafoning  it  may  perhaps 
be  replied.  That  fuch  confequences  as  I 
have  now  ftated,  fuppofmg  them  to  fol- 
low, deferve  not  much  regard. — For  what 
though  the  prefent  arrangement  of  human 
affairs  were  entirely  changed,  by  a  clearer 
view,  and  a  ftronger  impreflion  of  our  fu- 
ture ftate  ?  Would  not  fuch  a  change  prove 
the  higheft  bleffing  to  man  ?  Is  not  his 
attachment  to  worldly  objeds  the  great 
fource  both  of  his  mifery  and  his  guilt  ? 
Employed  in  perpetual  contemplation  of 
heavenly  objedls,  and  in  preparation  for 
the  enjoyment  of  them,  would  he  not  be- 
come more  virtuous,  and  of  courfe  more 
happy,  than  the  nature  of  his  prefent 
employments  and  attachments  permits  him 

to 
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to  be — Allowing,  for  a  moment,  the  con-  S  E  R  M. 
fequence  to  be  fuch,  this  much  is  yielded,  c_  \_f 
that,  upon  the  fuppofition  which  was  made, 
man  would  not  be  the  creature  which  he 
now  is,  nor  human  life  the  ftate  which 
we  now  behold.  How  far  the  change 
would  contribute  to  his  welfare,  comes  to 
be  confidered. 

If  there  be  any  principle  fully  afcer- 
tained  by  religion,  it  is,  That  this  life  was 
intended  for  a  ftate  of  trial  and  improve- 
ment to  man.  His  preparation  for  a  bet- 
ter world  required  a  gradual  purification, 
carried  on  by  fteps  of  progreflive  difci- 
pline.  The  fituation,  therefore,  here  af- 
figned  him,  v/as  fuch  as  to  anfwer  this 
defign,  by  calling  forth  all  his  adive 
powers,  by  giving  full  fcope  to  his  moral 
difpofitions,  and  bringing  to  light  his 
whole  character.  Hence  it  became  pro- 
per, that  difficulty  and  temptation  fhould 
arife  in  the  courfe  of  his  duty.  Ample  re- 
wards were  promifed  to  virtue ;  but  thefe 
rewards  were  left,  as  yet,  in  obfcurity 
and  diftant  profped:.     The  impreffions  of 

Vol.  I.  H  fenfc 
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SERM.  fenfe  were  fo  balanced  ae-alnfc  the  difco- 
veries  of  immortality,  as  to  allow  a  con- 
flid:  between  faith  and  fenfe,  between  con- 
fcience  and  dehre,  between  prefent  plea- 
fure  and  futm'e  good.  In  this  conflid:,  the 
fouls  of  good  men  are  tried,  improved,  and 
flrengthened.  In  this  field,  their  honours 
are  reaped.  Here  are  formed  the  capital 
virtues  of  fortitude,  temperance,  and  felf- 
denial  j  moderation  in  profperity,  patience 
IP  adverfity,  fubmiffion  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  charity  and  forgivenefs  to  men,  amidft 
the  various  competitions  of  worldly  in- 
tereft. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  Divine  wifdom  for 
man's  improvement.  But  put  the  cafe, 
that  the  plan  devifed  by  human  wifdom 
were  to  take  place,  and  that  the  rewards 
of  the  juft  were  to  be  more  fully  difplayed 
to  view ;  the  exercife  of  all  thofe  graces 
which  I  have  mentioned,  would  be  en- 
tirely fuperfeded.  Their  very  names  would 
be  unknov/n.  Every  temptation  being 
withdrav/n,  every  worldly  attachment 
being  fubdued  by  the  overpowering  dif- 
5  CO  veries 
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CoVeries  of  eternity,  no  trial  of  fincerity,  S  E  R  M. 
no  difcrimination  of  characters,  would  re- 
main ;  no  opportunity  would  be  afforded 
for  thofe  adive  exertions,  which  are  the 
means  of  purifying  and  perfecting  the 
good.  On  the  competition  between  time 
and  eternity,  depends  the  chief  exercife 
of  human  virtue*  The  obfcurity  which 
at  prefent  hangs  over  eternal  objects,  pre- 
ferves  the  competition.  Remove  that  ob- 
fcurity, and  you  remove  human  virtue  from 
its  place.  You  overthrow  that  whole  fyf- 
tem  of  difcipline,  by  which  imperfed:  crea- 
tures are^  in  this  life,  gradually  trained  up 
fof  a  more  perfect  flate* 

This,  then,  is  the  conclufion  to  w^hich 
at  laft  we  arrive.  That  the  full  difplay 
which  Was  demanded,  of  the  heavenly 
glory,  would  be  fo  far  from  improving 
the  human  foul,  that  it  would  abolifh 
thofe  virtues  and  duties  which  are  the 
great  inftruments  of  its  improvement.  It 
would  be  unfuitable  to  the  charader  of 
man  in  every  view,  either  as  an  adive 
being,  or  a  mpral  agent.  It  w^ould  dif- 
H  2  qualify 
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S  E  R  M.  qualify  him  from  taking  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world ;  for  relifhing  the  pleafures, 
or  for  difcharging  the  duties  of  life :  In 
a  word,  it  would  entirely  defeat  the  pur- 
pofe  of  his  being  placed  on  this  earth. 
And  the  queftion,  Why  the  Almighty  has 
been  pleafed  to  leave  a  fpiritual  world, 
and  the  future  exiftence  of  man,  under  fo 
much  obfcurity,  refolves  in  the  end  into 
this,  Why  there  fhould  be  fuch  a  crea- 
ture as  man  in  the  univerfe  of  God  ? — 
Such  is  the  iffue  of  the  improvements 
propofed  to  be  made  on  the  plans  of  Provi- 
dence. They  add  to  the  difcoveries  of  the 
fuperiour  wifdom  of  God,  and  of  the  pre- 
fumption  and  folly  of  man. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  no\^  ap- 
pears. That  no  reafonable  objedtion  to  the 
belief  of  a  future  ftate  arifes,  from  the 
imperfe<3:  difcoveries  of  it  which  we  en- 
joy ;  from  the  difficulties  that  are  mingled 
with  its  evidence ;  from  our  feeing  as 
through  a  glafs  darkly^  and  being  left  to 
walk  by  faith  and  not  by  fght.     It  cannot 

be 
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be  otherwife,    it  oup;ht   not  to  be   other-   SERM. 

.  IV. 

wile  in  our  prelent  ftate.     The  evidence   ^..-v-— * 

which  IS  afforded,  is  fufficient  for  the 
conviclion  of  a  candid  mind,  fufficient 
for  a  rational  ground  of  condud: ;  though 
not  fo  ftriking  as  to  withdraw  our  atten- 
tion from  the  prefent  world,  or  altoge- 
ther to  overcome  the  impre/Iion  of  fen- 
fible  objects.  In  fuch  evidence  it  becomes 
us  to  acquiefce,  without  indulging  either 
doubts  or  complaints,  on  account  of  our 
not  receiving  all  the  fatisfa£tion  which 
we  fondly  defire,  but  which  our  prefent 
immaturity  of  being  excludes.  For,  upon 
the  fuppofition  of  immortality,  this  life  is 
no  other  than  the  childhood  of  exiftence ; 
and  the  meafures  of  our  knowledge  mufl 
be  proportioned  to  fuch  a  ftate.  To  the 
fucccifive  ftages  of  human  life,  from  in- 
fancy to  old  age,  belong  certain  peculiar 
attachments,  certain  cares,  defires,  and 
interefts ;  which  open  not  abruptly,  but 
by  gradual  advances  on  the  mind,  as  it 
becomes  lit  to  receive  tliem,  and  is  pre- 
pared for  a(5ting  the  part  to  which,  in 
H  3  their 
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SERM  tlieh*  order,  they  pertain.  Hence,  in  the 
« — ^ — »  education  of  a  child,  no  one  thinks  of  in- 
fpiring  him  all  at  once  with  the  know- 
ledge,  the  fentiments,  and  views  of  a 
man,  and  with  contempt  for  the  exer* 
cifes  and  amufements  of  childhood.  On 
the  contrary,  employments  fuited  to  his 
age  are  allowed  to  occupy  him.  By  thefe 
his  powers  are  gradually  unfolded ;  and 
advantage  is  taken  of  his  youthful  pur- 
fuits,  to  improve  and  ftrengthen  his  mind ; 
till,  ftep  by  ftep,  he  is  led  on  to  higher 
profpe6ts,  and  prepared  for  a  larger  ancl 
more  important  fcene  of  action. 

This  analogy,  which  fo  happily  illuf- 
trates  the  prefent  condud  of  the  Deity 
towards  man,  deferves  attention  the  more, 
AS  it  is  the  very  illuftration  ufed  by  the 
Apoftle,  when  treating  of  this  fubjedt  in 
the  context.  Now^  fays  he,  we  know  in 
part — hut  when  that  which  is  perfect  is 
come^  that  which  is  in  part  Jhall  be  done 
away.  When  I  was  a  child^  I  /poke  as  a 
child ^  I  underjlood  as  a  childy  I  thought  as 
a  child  I  but  when  I  became  a  man^  I  put 

away 
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aivay  cbildiJJj  things.  For  now  we  fee  S  E  R  M. 
through  a  glqfs,  darkly ;  but  then^  face  to 
face  :  Now  I  know  in  part ;  but  then^  I 
fall  know  even  as  I  am  known.  Under 
the  care  of  the  Ahnlghty,  our  education 
is  now  going  on,  from  a  mortal  to  an 
immortal  flate.  As  much  light  is  let  in 
upon  us,  as  wc  can  bear  without  injury. 
When  the  objects  become  too  fplendid 
and  dazzling  for  our  fight,  the  curtain 
is  drawn.  Exercifed  in  fuch  a  field  of 
action,  as  fults  the  flrength  of  our  un- 
ripened  powers,  we  are,  at  the  fame  time, 
by  proper  profpeds  and  hopes,  prompted 
to  afpire  towards  the  manhood  of  our 
nature,  the  time  when  childif  things  fall 
be  put  away.  But  ftill,  betwixt  thofe 
future  profped:s,  and  the  impreffion  of 
prcfent  objeds,  fuch  an  accurate  propor- 
tion is  eftablilhed,  as  on  the  one '  hand 
ihall  not  produce  a  total  contempt  of 
earthly  things,  while  we  afpire  to  thofe 
that  are  heavenly ;  and  on  the  other, 
fhall  not  encourage  fuch  a  degree  of  at- 
tachment to  our  prefent  flate,  as  would 
H  4  render 
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S  E  R  M.  render  us  unworthy  of  future  advancement. 
In  a  word,  the  whole  courfe  of  things  is 
fo  ordered,  that  we  neither,  by  an  ir- 
regular and  precipitate  education,  become 
men  too  foon  ;  nor  by  a  fond  and  trifling 
indulgence,  be  fuffered  to  continue  children 
for  ever. 

Let  thefe  refledions  not  only  remove 
the  doubts  which  may  arife  from  our 
obfcure  knowledge  of  immortality,  but 
likewife  produce  the  higheft  admiration 
of  the  wifdom  of  our  Creator.  The  llruc- 
ture  of  the  natural  world  affords  innume- 
rable inftances  of  profound  defign,  which 
no  attentive  fpedator  can  furvey  without 
wonder.  In  the  moral  world,  where  the 
workmanfhip  is  of  much  finer  and  more 
delicate  contexture,  fubjeds  of  ftill  greater 
admiration  open  to  view.  But  admi- 
ration muft  rife  to  its  higheft  point, 
when  thofe  parts  of  the  moral  conftitu- 
tion,  which  at  firft  were  reputed  ble- 
mifhes,  which  carried  the  appearance  of 
objedions,    either   to  the  wifdom  or  the 

goodnefs 
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goodnefs  of  Providence,  are  difcovered,  on   S  E  R  M. 

•  •  •  IV 

more  accurate  infpedtion,    to  be   adjufted 

with  the  moft  exquifite  propriety.  We 
have  now  feen,  that  the  darknefs  of  man's 
condition  is  no  lefs  eflential  to  his  well- 
being,  than  the  light  which  he  enjoys. 
His  internal  powers,  and  his  external  fitua- 
tion,  appear  to  be  exad;ly  fitted  to  each 
ether.  Thofe  complaints  which  we  are 
apt  to  make,  of  our  limited  capacity  and 
narrow  views,  of  our  inability  to  penetrate 
farther  into  the  future  deftination  of  man, 
are  found,  from  the  foregoing  obfervations, 
to  be  juft  as  unreafonable,  as  the  childifh 
complaints  of  our  not  being  formed  with  a 
microfcopic  eye,  nor  furniffied  with  an 
eagle's  wing  ;  that  is,  of  not  being  endowed 
with  powers  which  would  fubvert  the  na- 
ture, and  counteradt  the  laws,  of  our  prefent 
ftate. 

In  order  to  do  juftice  to  the  fubjedt,  I 
muft  obferve,  that  the  fame  reafoning 
which  has  been  now  employed  with  refped: 
to  our  knowledge  of  immortality,  Is 
equally  applicable  to  many  other  branches 

of 
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S  E  R  M.  of  intellectual  knowledge.  Thus,  why  wc 
are  permitted  to  know  fo  little  of  the  na- 
ture of  that  Eternal  Being  who  rules  the 
univerfe  ;  why  the  manner  in  which  he 
operates  on  the  natural  and  moral  world,  is 
wholly  concealed  ;  why  we  arc  kept  in  fuch 
ignorance,  with  refpe6t  to  the  extent  of  his 
works,  to  the  nature  and  agency  of  fpiri- 
tual  beings,  and  even  with  refpedt  to  the 
union  between  our  own  foul  and  bodv  : 
To  all  thefe,  and  feveral  other  enquiries 
of  the  fame  kind,  which  often  employ  the 
folicitous  refearches  of  fpeculative  men,  the 
anfwer  is  the  fame  that  was  given  to  the 
interefting  queftion  which  makes  the  fubjed: 
of  our  difcourfe.  The  degree  of  know^- 
ledge  defired,  would  prove  incompatible 
with  the  defign,  and  with  the  proper  bufi- 
nefs  of  this  life.  It  would  raife  us  to  a 
fphere  too  exalted  ;  w^ould  reveal  objedls 
too  great  and  ftriking  for  our  prefent  facul- 
ties ;  would  excite  feelings  too  flrong  for 
us  to  bear  ;  in  a  word,  would  unfit  us  for 
thinking  or  ading  like  human  creatures. 
It  is   therefore  referved  for  a    more  ad-* 

vanced 
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vanced  period  of  our  nature  ;  and  the  hand   S  E  R  M. 
of  Infinite  wifdom  hath  in  mercy  drawn  a 
veil  over  fcenes  which  would  overpower  the 
fight  of  mortals. 

One   inftance,   in   particular,    of  Divine 
wifdom,  is  fo  illuftrious,  and  correfponds 
fo    remarkably  with    our   prefent   fubjed:, 
that  I  cannot  pafs  it  over  without  notice  ; 
that  is,  the  concealment  under  which  Pro- 
vidence   has  placed  the  future   events   of 
our  life  on  earth.     The  defire  of  penetrat- 
ing into  this  unknown  region,   has   ever 
been  one  of  the  moft  anxious  pafFions  of 
jnen.     It  has  often  feized  the  wife  as  well 
as  the  credulous,  and  given  rife  to  many 
vain  and  impious  fuperftitions  throughout 
the  whole  earth.     Burning  with  curiofity 
at  the  approach  of  fome  critical  event,  and 
impatient  under  the  perplexity  of  conjec- 
ture and  doubt,  How  cruel  is  Providence, 
"Vve  are  apt  to  exclaim,  in  denying  to  man 
the  power  of  forefight,    and    in   limiting 
him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  prefent  mo- 
ment ?  Were  he  permitted  to  look  forward 
into  the  courfe  of  deftiny,  how  much  more 

fuitably 
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S  E  R  M.  fuitably  would  he  be  prepared  for  the  various 
turns  and  changes  in  his  life  ?  With  vrhat 
moderation  would  he  enjoy  his  profperity 
under  the  fore-knowledge  of  an  approach- 
ing reverfe  ?  And  with  what  eagernefs  be 
prompted  to  improve  the  flying  hours,  by 
feeing  the  inevitable  term  draw  nigh  which 
was  to  finifh  his  courfe  ? 

But  while  Fancy  indulges  fuch  vain  de- 
fires  and  criminal  complaints,  this  coveted 
fore-knowledge  muft  clearly  appear  to  the 
eye  of  Reafon,  to  be  the  moft  fatal  gift 
w^hich  the  Almighty  could  bellow.  If,  in 
this  prefent  n  'xrd  ftate,  all  the  fucceflive 
fcenes  of  diilrefs  through  which  we  are 
to  pafs,  were  laid  before  us  in  one  view, 
perpetual  fadnefs  would  overcaft  our  life. 
Hardly  would  any  tranfient  gleams  of  in- 
ter\^ening  joy  be  able  to  force  their  way 
through  the  cloud.  Faint  would  be  the 
reliih  of  pleafures,  of  which  we  forefaw 
the  clofe :  Infupportable  the  burden  of  af- 
fiidions,  under  which  we  were  opprefled 
by  a  load  not  only  of  prefent,  but  of  an- 
ticipated forrows.  Friends  would  begin 
6  their 
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their  union,  with  lamenting  the  day  which   S  E  R  M. 

.  .  IV 

was  to  diflblve  it ;  and,  with  weeping  eye, 

the  parent  would   every  moment   behold 
the  child  whom,  he  knew  that  he  was  to 
lofe.     In  fhort,  as  foon  as  that  myfterious 
veil,    which    now    covers    futurity,    was 
lifted  up,  all  the  gaiety  of  life  would  dif- 
appear ;    its   flattering  hopes,    its  pleafing 
illufions,  would  vanifh  ;  and   nothing  but 
its  vanity  and  fadnefs  remain.     The  fore- 
fight  of  the  hour  of  death  would  conti- 
nually Interrupt  the  courfe  of  human  af- 
fairs ;  and  the  overwhelming  profpedl  of 
the  future,  inftead  of  exciting  men  to  pro- 
per adivity,  would  render  them  immove- 
able with  conflernation  and  difmay. — 

How  much  more  friendly  to  man  is  that 
mixture  of  knowledge  and  ignorance  which 
is  allotted  him  in  this  flate  !  Ignorant  of 
the  events  which  are  to  befall  us,  and  of 
the  precife  term  which  is  to  conclude  our 
life,  by  this  ignorance  our  enjoyment  of 
prefent  objeds  is  favoured  ;  and  knowing 
that  death  is  certain,  and  that  human  af- 
fairs are  full  of  change,  by  this  know- 
ledge 
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S  E  R  M.  ledge  our  attachment  to  thofe  objeds  Is  mo- 
derated. Precifely  in  the  fame  manner,  as, 
by  the  mixture  of  evidence  and  obfcurity 
which  remains  on  the  profpect  of  a  future 
flate,  a  proper  balance  is  preferved  betwixt 
our  love  of  this  life,  and  our  defire  of  a 
better. 

The  longer  that  our  thoughts  dwell  on 
this  fubjedt,  the  more  we  mufl  be  con- 
vinced, that  in  nothing  the  Divine  wifdom 
is  more  admirable,  than  in  proportioning 
knowledge  to  the  necefTities  of  man.  In- 
Head  of  lamenting  our  condition,  that  we 
are  permitted  only  to  fee  as  through  a  glafs 
darkly^  we  have  reafon  to  blefs  our  crea- 
tor, no  lefs  for  what  he  hath  concealed,  than 
for  what  he  hath  allowed  us  to  know.  He 
is  wonderful  in  counfel^  as  he  is  exc€lle7it 
in  workitig.  He  is  ivife  in  hearty  and  his 
thoughts  are  deep.  How  unfearchable  are 
the  riches  of  the  wifdom  of  the  knowledge  of 
God  I 

From  the  whole  view  which  we  have 
taken  of  the  fubjed,    this  important  in- 

ftrudion 
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ftrlidion  arifes,  That  the  great  defign  of  all   S  E  R  M. 
the  knowledge,   and   in  particular   of  the 
religious  knowledge  which  God  hath  af- 
forded us,  is,  to  fit  us  for  difcharglng  the 
duties  of  life.     No  ufelefs  difcoveries  are 
made    to   us   in  religion  :    No   difcoveries 
even  of  ufeful   truths,  beyond  the  precife 
degree  of  information,  which  is  fubfervient 
to  right  condud;.    To  this  great  end  all  our 
information  points.     In  this  center  all  the 
lines  of  knowledge  meet.     Life  and  immor- 
tality are  brought  to  light  in  the  go/pel ;  yet 
not  fo  difplayed  as  to  gratify  the  curiofity 
of  the  world  with  an  aftonifhing  fpedlacle  ; 
but  only  fo  far  made  known,  as  to  affifl  and 
fupport  us  in  the  practice  of  our  duty.     If 
the  difcovery  were  more  imperfed:,  it  would 
excite  no  defire  of  immortality  ;  if  it  were 
more  full  and  ftriking,  it  would  render  us 
carelefs  of  life.     On  the  firft  fuppofition, 
no  fufficient  motive  to  virtue  would  ap- 
pear ;  on  the  fecond,  no  proper  trial  of  it 
would  remain.    In  the  one  cafe,  we  fhould 
think  and  adt  like  men  who  have  their  por^ 
tion  only  in  this  world ;  in  the  other  cafe, 

like 
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SERM,  iji^g  fQen  who  have  no  concern  with  this 
u-v*—  world  at  all.  Whereas  now,  by  the  wife 
conftitution  of  Heaven,  we  are  placed  in  the 
moft  favourable  fituation  for  ading,  with 
propriety,  our  allotted  part  here  ;  and  for 
riling,  in  due  courfe,  to  higher  honour  and 
happinefs  hereafter. 

Let  us  then  fecond  the  kind  intentions  of 
Providence,  and  zSl  upon  the  plan  which 
it  hath  pointed  out.  Checking  our  inqui- 
fitive  folicitude  about  what  the  Almighty 
hath  concealed,  let  us  diligently  improve 
what  he  hath  made  known.  Inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  we  are  at  the  fame  time  candi- 
dates for  Heaven.  Looking  upon  thefe  as 
only  different  views  of  one  confiftent  cha- 
raO:er,  let  us  cany  on  our  preparation  for 
Heaven,  not  by  abftraOing  ourfelves  from 
the  concerns  of  this  world,  but  by  ful- 
filling the  duties  and  offices  of  every  fta- 
tion  in  life.  Living  foberly^  r'lghteonjly^ 
and  godly  hi  the  prefent  world^  let  us  look 
for  that  blejfcd  hope^  and  the  glorious  appear^ 
ing  of  the  great  Gody  and  our  Saviour  Jefus 
Cbrift, 

Before 
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Before  I  conclude,  it  may  be  proper  to  S  E  R  M. 
obferve,  That  the  reafonings  in  this  dif- 
courle  give  no  ground  to  apprehend  any 
danger  of  our  being  too  much  influenced 
by  the  belief  of  a  future  ftate.  I  have 
fhown  the  hurtful  efFeds  which  would  fol* 
low  from  too  bright  and  full  a  difcovery  of 
the  glory  of  that  ftate ;  and  in  fhowing  thisj 
I  have  juftified  the  decree  of  Providence^ 
w^hich  permits  no  fuch  difcovery.  But  as 
our  nature  is  at  prefent  conftituted,  at-^ 
tached  by  fo  many  ftrong  connections  to 
the  world  of  fenfe^  and  enjoying  a  com- 
munication fo  feeble  and  diftant  v»4th  the 
world  of  fpirits^  we  need  fear  no  danger 
from  cultivating  intercourfe  with  the  latter 
as  much  as  poflible*  On  the  contrary, 
from  that  intercourfe  the  chief  fecurity  of 
our  virtue  is  to  be  fought.  The  biafs  of 
our  nature  leans  fo  much  towards  fenfe, 
that  from  this  fide  the  peril  is  to  be  dread- 
ed, and  on  this  fide  the  defence  is  to  be 
provided. 

Let   us    then    'walk    hy  faith.       Let    us 
ftrengthen  this  principle  of  adion  to  the 

Vol.  \,  I  utmoft 
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S  E  R  M.  utmoft  of  our  power.  Let  us  implore  the 
Divine  grace,  to  ftrengthen  it  within  us 
more  and  more  ',  That  we  may  thence  de- 
rive an  antidote  againft  that  fubtile  poifon, 
which  inceflant  commerce  with  the  objects 
of  fenfe  difFufes  through  our  fouls ;  that  we 
may  hence  acquire  purity  and  dignity  of 
manners,  fuited  to  our  divine  hopes ;  and, 
undefiled  by  the  pleafures  of  the  world, 
unlhaken  by  its  terrours,  may  preferve  to 
the  end  one  conftant  tenour  of  integrity. 
Till  at  laft,  having,  under  the  condu<Sl:  of 
Chriftian  faith,  happily  finifhed  the  period 
of  difcipline,  we  enter  on  that  ftate,  where 
a  far  nobler  fcene  (hall  open ;  where  eter- 
nal objedis  fhall  fhine  in  their  native  fplen- 
dour;  where,  this  twilight  of  mortal  life 
being  paft,  the  Sun  of  righteoufnefs  fhall 
rife ;  and  that  which  is  perfeSi  being  comCy 
that  ivbich  is  in  part  Jhall  be  done  away. 


t    US   1 

SERMON     V, 
On  the  Death  of  Christ.  - 

JPreachcd  at  the  Celebration  of  the  Sacrament  of  th* 
Lord's  Supper. 


John  xviu   i. 

j^t^s  lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven;^  and  /aid ^ 
Father  I    ^he  hour  is  come -, — >  . 

THESE  were  the  words  bf  b\ir  blejGT-  s  E  rM, 
ed  Lord  on  a  memorable  occafion.  ^  ^^1 
The  feaft  of  the  paflbver  drew  nigh,  at 
^vhlch  he  knew  that  he  was  to  fuffer.  The 
night  was  arrived,  wherein  he  was  to  be 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
He  had  fpent  the  evening  in  Confi^rence 
with  his  difciples ;  like  a  dying  father  in 
the  midft  of  his  family,  mingling  confola- 
tions  with  his  laft  inftru<Slions.  \Vheu  he 
I  2  ha(i 
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s  E  R  M.  i^ad  ended  his  difcourfe  to  them,  he  lifted 
tip  his  eyes  to  heaven^  aiid,  with  the  words 
which  I  have  now  read,  began  that  fo- 
lemn  prayer  of  interceffion  for  the  Church, 
which  clofed  his  miniftry.  Immediately 
after,  he  went  forth  with  his  difciples  into 
the  garden  of  Gethfemane,  and  furren- 
dered  himfelf  to  thofe  who  came  to  appre- 
hend him. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  our  Lord  at 
the  time  of  his  pronouncing  thefe  words. 
He  faw  his  miflion  on  the  point  of  being 
accompUihed.  He  had  the  profpe£t  full 
before  him,  of  all  that  he  was  about  to 
fuffer. — Father!  The  hour  is  come. — What 
hour  ?  An  hour  the  moft  critical,  the 
moft  pregnant  with  great  events,  fmce 
hours  had  begun  to  be  numbered,  fmce 
time  had  begun  to  run.  It  was  the  hour 
in  which  the  Son  of.  God  was  to  termi- 
nate the  labours  of  his  important  life,  by 
a  death  ftill  more  important  and  illuftri- 
ous ;  the  hour  of  atoning,  by  his  fuffer- 
ings,  for  the  guilt  of  mankind ;  the  hour 
of  accomplifhing   prophecies,    t)^es,    and 

fymbols, 
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fymbols,  which  had  been  carried  on  SERM. 
through  a  feries  of  ages  ;  the  hour  of  con- 
cluding the  old,  and  of  introducing  to  the 
world  the  new  difpenfation  of  religion  ; 
the  hour  of  his  triumphing  over  the 
world,  and  death,  and  hell  ;  the  hour  of 
his  erecting  that  fpiritual  kingdom  which 
is  to  Jail  for  ever.  Such  is  the  hour,  fuch 
are  the  events,  which  you  are  to  comme- 
morate in  the  Sacram.ent  of  our  Lord's 
Supper.  I  ihall  attempt  to  fet  them  be- 
fore you  as  proper  fubje£ls,  at  this  time, 
of  your  devout  meditation.  To  difplay 
■them  in  their  genuine  majgfty,  is  beyond 
the  ability  of  p)an, 

I.  This  was  the  hour  in  which  Chrift 
was  glorified  by  his  fufferings.  The 
whole  of  his  life  had  difcovered  much 
real  greatnefs,  under  a  mean  appearance* 
Through  the  cloud  of  his  humiliation, 
his  native  hi  lire  often  broke  forth  ;  but 
never  did  it  lliine  fo  bright,  as  in  this  laft, 
this  trying  hour.  It  was  indeed  the  hour 
of  diflref*?,  and  of  blood.  He  knew  it  to 
\  3  be 
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S  E  R  M.  be  fuch  ;  and  when  he  uttered  the  word$ 
u— -v- — '  of  the  Text,  he  had  before  his  eyes,  the 
executioner  and  the  crpfs,  the  fcourge,  the 
nails,  and  the  fpear.  But  by  profpeds  of 
this  nature  his  foul  was  not  to  be  over^ 
come.  It  is  diftrefs  which  ennobles  every 
great  character ;  and  diftrefs  was  to  glo- 
rify the  Son  of  God.  He  wa^  now  to 
teach  all  mankind,  by  his  example,  how 
to  fuffer  and  to  die.  He  was  to  ftand 
forth  before  his  enemies,  as  the  faithful 
witnefs  of  the  truth ;  juftifying  by  his 
behaviour  the  charader  which  he  aflumed, 
and  fealing  with  his  blood  the  dodtrina 
which  he  taught. 

What  maguanimity  in  all  his  words 
Iih4  adions  on  this  great  occafion  !  The 
court  of  Herod,  the  judgment-hall  of 
Pilate,  the  hill  of  Calvary,  were  fo  many 
theatres  prepared  for  his  difplaying  all  the 
virtues  of  a  conftant  and  patient  mind. 
When  led  forth  to  fuffer,  the  firft  voice 
which  we  hear  from  him,  is  a  generous 
lamentation  over  the  fate  of  his  unfortu- 
nate, though  guilty,  country ;  and,  to  the 
■     ■         ■  laft 
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laft  moment  of  his  life,  we  behold  him  in  ^  ^  R  M. 
pofTeflion  of  the  fame  gentle  and  benevolent  * — w — ' 
fpirit.  No  upbraiding,  no  complaining 
expreflion  efcaped  from  his  lips,  during 
the  long  and  painful  approaches  of  a  cruel 
death.  He  betrayed  no  fymptom  of  a 
weak  or  a  vulgar,  of  a  difcompofed  or  im- 
patient mind.  With  the  utmoft  attention 
of  filial  tendernefs,  he  committed  his  aged 
mother  to  the  care  of  his  beloved  difciple  *. 
With  all  the  dignity  of  a  Sovereign,  he 
conferred  pardon  on  a  penitent  fellow-fuf- 
ferer.  With  a  greatnefs  of  mind  beyond 
example,  he  fpent  his  laft  moments  in  apo- 
logies and  prayers,  for  thofe  who  were 
fhedding  his  blood. 

By  wonders  in  heaven,  and  wonders  on 
earth,  was  this  hour  diftinguifhed.  All 
nature  feemed  to  feel  it ;  and  the  dead  and 
the  living  bore  witnefs  to  its  importance. 
The  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  tivain. 
The  earth  Ihook.  There  was  darknefs 
over  all  the  l^nd.  The  graves  were  open- 
ed, and  many  whojlept^  arofe  and  went  into 

•  Sfie  John  xix.   26,  27. 
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s  E  R  M.  the  Holy  City.  Nor  were  thefe  the  only 
._  -^^1  I  prodigies  of  this  awful  hour.  The  moft 
hardened  hearts  were  fubdued  and  chan- 
ged. The  judge,  who  in  order  to  gratify 
the  multitude  pafTed  fentence  againll  him, 
publickly  attefled  his  innocence.  The 
Roman  centurion,  who  prefided  at  the  exe- 
cution, glorified  Gody  and  acknowledged 
the  fufFerer  to  be  more  than  man.  j^fter 
he  faw  the  thirigs  which  had  pajfed^  be 
faidy  Certainly  this  was  a  righteous  per- 
fan  ;  tridy,  this  was  the  Son  of  God.  The 
Jewifh  malefactor  who  was  crucified  with 
him,  addreffed  l>im  as  a  King,  and  im- 
plored his  favour.  Even  the  crowd  of  in- 
fenfible  fpedators,  who  had  come  forth  as 
to  a  common  fpedtacle,  and  who  began 
with  clamours  and  infults,  returned  home^ 
fmlting  their  breajls. — Look  back  on  the 
heroes,  the  philofophers,  the  legiflators  of 
old.  view  them  in  their  laft  moments. 
Recall  every  circumftance  which  diftin- 
guifhed  their  departure  from  the  world. 
Where  can  you  find  fuch  an  aflemblage  of 
high  virtues,  and  of  great  events,  as  con-^ 

purred 
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curred  at  the  death  of  Chrift  ?  Where,  fo  S  E  R  M. 

V. 
many  teftimonies  given  to  thp  dignity  of 

the  dying  perfon,  by  earth,  and  by  hea- 

yen  ? 

II.  This  was  the  hour  in  which  Chrifl 
atoned  for  the  fins  of  mankind,  and  ac- 
compUfhed  our  eternal  redemption.  It  was 
the  hour  when  that  great  facrifice  was  of- 
fered up,  the  efficacy  of  which  reaches  back 
to  th.e  firft  tranfgreilion  of  man,  and  extends 
forward  to  the  end  of  time  ;  the  hour  when, 
from  the  crofs,  as  from  an  high  altar,  the 
blood  was  flowing,  which  walhed  away  the 
guilt  of  tlie  nations. 

This  awful  difpepJation  of  the  Al- 
mighty contains  myfteries  which  are  be- 
yond the  difcoyery  of  man.  It  is  one  of 
thofe  things  into  which  the  angels  defire  to 
look.  What  has  been  reyealed  to  us,  is. 
That  the  death  of  Chrift  was  the  interpo- 
fition  of  Heaven  for  preventing  the  ruin 
.of  human  kind.  We  know,  that  under 
the  government  of  God,  mifery  is  tfie  na- 
tural confequenc?  of  guilt.  After  Rational 
6  creatures 
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S  E  R  M,  creatures  had,  by  their  criminal  condudl, 
introduced  diforder  into  the  Divine  king- 
dom, there  was  no  ground  to  believe,  that 
by  their  penitence  and  prayers  alone, 
they  could  prevent  the  deftrudtion  w^hich 
threatened  them.  The  prevalence  of  pro- 
pitiatory facrifices  throughout  the  earth, 
proclaims  it  to  be  the  general  fenfe  of 
mankind,  that  mere  repentance  was  not 
of  fufficient  avail  to  expiate  fm,  or  to 
flop  its  penal  efFeds.  By  the  conftant 
allufions  which  are  carried  on  in  the 
New  Teftament  to  the  facrifices  under 
the  Law,  as  pre-fignifying  a  great  atone- 
ment made  by  Chrift  ;  and  by  the  ftrong 
expreflions  which  are  ufed  in  defcribing 
the  effedks  of  his  death,  the  facred  writers 
fhow,  as  plainly  as  language  allows,  that 
there  was  an  efficacy  in  his  fufferings,  far 
beyond  that  of  mere  example  and  in- 
ftrudion,  The  nature  and  extent  of  that 
efficacy  we  are  unable^  as  yet,  fully  to 
trace.  Part  we  are  capable  of  behold- 
ing ;  and  the  wifdom  of  what  we  behold, 
we  have  reafon  to  adore,''  We  difcern  in 

thisi 
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this  plan  of  redemption,  the  evil  of  fin  S  E  R  M. 
ilrongly  exhibited  ;  and  the  juftice  of  the 
Divine  government  aw^fully  exemplified,  in 
Chrift  fufFering  for  fmners.  But  let  us  not 
imagine,  thj\t  our  prefent  difcoveries  unfold 
the  whole  influence  of  the  death  of  Chrift. 
It  is  conne(^ed  with  caufes  into  which  we 
cannot  penetrate.  It  produces  confequences 
too  extenfive  for  us  to  explore.  God^s 
thoughts  are  not-  as  Qur  thoughts.  In  all 
things  we  fee  only  in  part ;  and  here,  if 
any  where,  we  fee  alfo  as  through  a  glafs 
darklv. 

This,  however,  is  fully  manifeft,  that 
redemption  is  one  of  the  moft  glorious 
worka  of  the  Almighty.  If  the  hour  of 
the  creation  of  the  world  was  great  and 
illuftrious ;  that  hour,  when,  from  the 
dark  and  formlefs  mafs,  this  fair  fyftem 
of  nature  arofe  at  the  Divine  command  ; 
when  the  mornhig  fars  fang  together^  and 
^11  the  fous  of  Gcd  fjouted  for  joy ;  no  lefs 
illuftrious  is  the  hour  of  the  reftoratioji 
of"  the  world  ;  the  hour  when,  from  con- 
demnatipn   and    mifery,    it   emerged   into. 

happinefs 
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SERM.  happinefs  and  peace.     With  lefs  external 

V* — ^ — »  majefty  it  was   attended,    but  is,    on  that 

account,  the  more  wonderful,  that  under 

an  appearance  fo  fimple,  fuch  great  events 

were  covered. 

111.  In  this  hour  the  long  feries  of 
prophecies,  vifions,  types,  and  figures, 
was  accomplifhed.  This  was  the  center 
in  which  they  all  met :  This  the  point 
towards  which  they  had  tended  and  ver- 
ged, throughout  the  courfe  of  fo  many 
generations.  You  behold  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  Handing,  if  we  may  fpeak 
fo,  at  the  foot  of  the  crofs,  and  doing 
homage.  You  behold  Mofes  and  Aaron 
tearing  the  ark  of  the  covenant ;  David 
and  Elijah  prefenting  the  oracle  of  tefti- 
mony.  You  behold  all  the  priefts  and 
facrifices,  all  the  rites  and  ordinances, 
all  the  types  and  fymbols,  affembled 
.together  to  receive  their  confummation. 
Without  the  death  of  Chrift,  the  worfhip 
.and  ceremonies  of  the  law  would  have 
remained  a  pompous,  but  unmeaning  inr 

ftitutipn, 
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ftitution.     In  the  hour  when  he  was  cm-  Si^RM. 

V. 
cliied,   the  book  with  the  /even  feals  was 

opened.  Every  rite  aflumed  its  fignifi- 
cancy ;  every  predidion  met  its  event ; 
every  fymbol  difplayed  its  correfpond- 
ence. 

The  dark,  and  feemingly  ambiguous 
method  of  conveying  important  difcove- 
ries  under  figures  and  emblems,  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  lacred  books.  The  Spirit 
of  God,  in  pre-fignifying  the  death  of 
Chrift,  adopted  that  plan,  according  to 
which  the  whole  knowledge  of  thofe 
•arly  ages  was  propagated  through  the 
world.  Under  the  veil  of  myfterious  al- 
lufion,  all  wifdom  was  then  concealed. 
From  the  fenfible  world,  images  were 
every  where  borrowed,  to  defcribe  things 
unfeen.  More  was  underftood  to  be 
meant,  than  was  openly  exprefled.  By 
enigmatical  rites,  the  Prieft  communi- 
cated his  dodtrines  ;  by  parables  and  al- 
legories, the  Philofopher  inftruded  his 
difciples ;  even  the  Legiflator,  by  figu- 
rative iayings,    commanded  the  reverence 

of 
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S  E  R  M.  of  the  people.  Agreeably  to  this  prevail-^ 
ing  mode  of  inftrudion,  the  whole  dif- 
penfation  of  the  Old  Teftament  was  fo 
conduced,  as  to  be  the  Ihadow  and  the 
figure  of  a  fpiritual  fyftem.  Every  re- 
markable event,  every  diftinguifhed  per- 
fonage,  under  the  Law,  is  interpreted  in 
the  New  Teftament,  as  bearing  fome  re- 
ference to  the  hour  of  which  we  treat.  If 
Ifaac  was  laid  upon  the  altar  aS  an  inno- 
cent victim  ;  if  David  was  driven  from  his 
throne  by  the  wicked,  and  reftored  by  the 
hand  of  God  ;  if  the  brazen  ferpent  was 
lifted  up,  to  heal  the  people  ;  if  the  rock 
was  fmitten  by  Mofes,  to  furnifh  drink  in 
the  wildernefs ;  all  were  types  of  Chrift, 
and  alluded  to  his  death. 

In  prediding  the  fame  event,  the  lan- 
guage of  ancient  prophecy  was  magnifi- 
cent, but  feemingly  contradidory  :  For  it 
foretold  a  Mefliah,  who  was  to  be  at  once 
a  fufferer  and  a  conqueror.  The  Star  was 
to  come  out  of  Jacob^  and  the  Branch  to 
fpring  from  thejiem  offefe.  The  Angel  of 
the  Covenant^  the  Deftre  of  all  Nations^  was 

3  ^^ 
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to  come  fuddenly  to  his  temple  ;  and  to  him  S  E  R  M. 
was  to  be  the  gathering  of  the  people.  Yet 
at  the  fame  time,  he  was  to  be  defpifed  and 
rejeEied  of  men  ;  he  was  to  be  taken  from 
prifon  and  from  judgment ^  and  to  be  led  as 
a  lamb  to  the  faughter.  Though  he  was  a 
man  of  for  rows  and  acquainted  with  grief 
yet  the  Gentiles  *were  to  come  to  his  lights 
and  Kings  to  the  brightnefs  of  his  rifng.  In 
the  hour  when  Chrift  died,  thofe  prophe- 
tical riddles  were  folved  ;  thofe  feeming 
contradidlions  were  reconciled.  The  ob- 
fcurlty  of  oracles,  and  the  ambiguity  of 
types,  vanifhed.  The  Sun  of  righteoufnefs 
rofe  ;  and,  together  with  the  dawn  of  re- 
ligion, thofe  fliadows  pafled  away. 

IV.  This  was  the  hour  of  the  abolition 
of  the  Law,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
Gofpel ;  the  hour  of  terminating  the  old, 
and  of  beginning  the  new  difpenfation  of 
religious  knowledge  and  worfliip,  through- 
out the  earth.  Viewed  in  this  light,  it 
forms  the  moft  auguft  sera  which  is  to  be 

found  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.     When 

Chrift 
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SERM.  Chrift  was  fufFering  on  the  crofs,  we  zxt 
u.-y.^  informed  by  one  oi  the  Evangelifts,  that  he 
faid,  I  thtrj} ;  and  that  they  filled  a  fpunge 
with  vinegar,  and  put  it  to  his  mouth,  j'lfter 
he  had  tajied  the  vinegar^  knowing  that  all 
things  were  now  accornplijloed^  and  the  fcrip^ 
turc  fulfilled^  he/aid^  It  isjinijhed'^;  that  isy 
This  offered  draught  of  vinegar  Was  the  laft 
circumftance  predicted  by  an  ancient  Pro- 
phet t,  that  remained  to  be  fulfilled.  The 
vifion  and  the  prophecy  are  now  fealed  : 
The  Mofaic  difpenfation  is  clofed.  And  he 
bowed  his  head^  and  gave  up  the  ghoji. 

It  is  Jini/hed. — When  he  uttered  thefe 
words,  he  changed  the  ftate  of  the  uni- 
verfe.  At  that  moment,  the  Law  ceafed, 
and  the  Gofpel  commenced.  This  was  the 
ever-memorable  point  of  time,  which  fe- 
parated  the  old  and  the  new  world  from 
each  other.  On  one  fide  of  the  point  of 
feparation,  you  behold  the  Law,  with  its 
priefts,  its  facrifices  and  its  rites,  retiring 
from  fight.     On  the  other  fide,   you  be- 

•  John  xix.  28,  29,  30.  f  Pfalm  Ixiv.  21. 
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hold  the  Gofpel,  with  its  fimple  and  ve-  SERM. 
nerable  inftitutions,  coming  forward  into  ■_  /  ^ 
view.  Significantly  was  the  veil  of  the 
temple  rent  in  this  hour ;  for  the  glory 
then  departed  from  between  the  cherubims. 
The  legal  High  Prieft  delivered  up  his 
Urim  and  Thummim,  his  breaft-plate, 
his  robes,  and  his  incenfe :  And  Christ 
flood  forth  as  the  great  High  Prieft  of  all 
fucceeding  generations.  By  that  one  fa^ 
crifice  which  he  now  offered,  he  abolilhed 
facrifices  for  ever.  Altars  on  which  the 
fire  had  blazed  for  ages,  were  now  to  fmoke 
no  more.  Vi6:ims  were  no  more  to  bleed. 
Not  ivith  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats ^  but 
iznth  his  own  bloody  he  now  entered  into  the 
Holy  Place ^  there  to  appear  in  the  prefence  of 
God  for  us. 

This  was  the  hour  of  aflbciation  and 
union  to  all  the  worfhippers  of  God. 
When  Chrift.  faid,  //  is  fnifhed^  he  threw 
down  the  wall  of  partition  w^hich  had  fo 
long  divided  the  Gentile  from  the  Jew. 
He  gathered  into  one,  all  the  faithful,  out 
of  every  kindred   and   people.      He  pro-^ 

Vol.  I.  K  claimed 
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S  E  R  M.  claimed  the  hour  to  be  come,  wiien  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  lliould  be  no 
longer  confined  to  one  natioUj  nor  his  wor- 
ship to  one  temple ;  but  ovei*  all  the  earth, 
the  worfhippers  of  the  Father  fhould  ferve 
him  infpir'it  and  in  truth.  From  that  hour, 
they  who  dv/elt  in  the  uttermojl  ends  of  the 
earthy  f  rangers  to  the  covenant  of  promife^ 
began  to  be  brought  7iigh,  In  that  hour,  the 
light  of  the  Gofpel  dawned  from  afar  on  the 
Britifli  iflands. 

During  a  long  courfe  of  ages,  Provi- 
dence feemed  to  be  occupied  in  preparing 
the  world  for  this  revolution.  The  whole 
Jewifh  oeconomy  was  intended  to  ufher  it 
in.  The  knowledge  of  God  was  preferved 
imextinguilhed  in  one  corner  of  the  world, 
that  thence,  in  due  time,  might  iffue  forth 
the  light  which  was  to  overfpread  the 
earth.  Succeffive  revelations  gradually  en- 
larged the  views  of  men  beyond  the  nar- 
row bounds  of  Judsea,  to  a  more  extenfive 
kingdom  of  God.  Signs  and  miracles 
awakened  their  expe<£lation,  and  diredled 
their  eyes  towards  this  great  event.  Whe- 
ther 
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ther  God  defcended  on  the  flamino;  moun*  SERM. 

,         .  V. 

tain,  or  fpoke  by  the  Prophet's  voice ;  whe- 
ther he  fcattered  his  chofen  people  into 
captivity,  or  re-aflembled  them  in  their  own 
land ;  he  was  ftill  carrying  on  a  progreffive 
plan,  which  was  accompliihed  at  the  death 
of  Chrift. 

Not  only  in  the  territories  of  Ifrael,  but 
over  all  the  earth,  the  great  difpenfations 
of  Providence  refpedied  the  approach  of 
this  important  hour.  If  empires  rofe  or 
fell ;  if  war  divided,  or  peace  united  the 
nations ;  if  learning  civilized  their  man- 
ners, or  philofophy  enlarged  their  views; 
all  was,  by  the  fecret  decree  of  Heaven, 
made  to  ripen  the  w^orld  for  that  fuhiefs 
of  thne^  when  Chrift  was  to  publilli  the 
whole  counfel  of  God.  The  Perfian,  the 
Macedonian,  the  Roman  Conqueror,  en- 
tered upon  the  ftage  each  at  his  predicted 
period ;  and,  though  he  meant  fiotfo^  neither 
did  his  heart  think  fo^  miniftered  to  this 
hour.  The  revolutions  of  power,  and 
the  fucceffion  of  monarchies,  were  fo  ar- 
ranged by  Providence,  as  to  facilitate  the 
K  2  progrefs 
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S  E  R  M.  progrefs  of  the  Gofpel  through  the  habit-« 
able  world,  after  the  day  had  arrived,  wheji 
the  Jlone  which  ivas  cut  out  of  the  moiin^ 
tain  'Without  bands ^  fooidd  become  a  great 
mount  ah?,  and  fll  the  earth  *.  This  was 
the  day,  which  Abraham  fanso  afar  off,  aiid 
ivas  glad,  1  his  was  the  day,  which  many 
Prophets  and  Kings,  and  righteous  men  de- 
Jircd  to  fee,  but  could  not ;  the  day  for 
which  the  carneji  expeBation  of  the  creature ^ 
long  oppreiTed  with  ignorance,  and  bewil- 
dered in  fuperftition,  might  be  juftly  faid  /a 
zvait, 

V.  This  was  the  hoar  of  Chrift's  tri- 
umph over  all  the  powers  of  darknefs  ;  the 
hour  in  which  he  overthrew  dominions  and 
thrones,  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts 
unto  men.  The  conteft  which  the  kingdom 
of  darknefs  had  long  maintained  againft  the 
kingdom  of  light,  was  now  brought  to  its 
crifis.  The  period  was  come,  when  the  feed 
of  the  'woman  foould  bruife  the  head  of  the 
Jerpent,     For  many  ages,  the  moft  grofs  fu- 

*  Dan.  ii.  34,  35. 
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perftitlon  had  filled  the  earth.  The  glory  of  S  E  R  M. 
the  uncorrnptihk  God  ivas.  every  where,  ex- 
cept in  the  land  of  Judaea,  chariged  into  images 
made  like  to  corruptible  inan^  and  to  birds ^  and 
beajls^  and  creeping  things.  The  world,  which 
the  Almighty  created  for  himfelf,  feemed  to 
have  become  a  temple  of  idols.  Even  to 
vices  and  paffions  altars  were  raifed  ;  and, 
what  was  entitled  Religion,  was  in  effect  a 
difcipline  of  impurity.  In  the  midft  of  this 
univerfal  darknefs,  Satan  had  ered:ed  his 
throne  ;  and  the  learned  and  polilhed,  as 
well  as  the  favage  nations,  bowed  down 
before  him.  But  at  the  hour  when  Chrifl 
appeared  on  the  crofs,  the  fignal  of  his  de- 
feat was  given.  His  kingdom  fuddenly 
departed  from  him  ;  the  reign  of  Idolatry 
pafled  away :  He  was  beheld  to  fall  like 
lightniJig  from  Heaven.  In  that  hour,  the 
foundation  of  every  Pagan  temple  fhook. 
The  ftatue  of  every  falfe  God  tottered  on 
its  bafe.  The  Prieft  fled  from  his  falling 
fhrine  ;  and  the  Heathen  oracles  became 
dumb  for  ever. 

K   %  As 
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S  E  R  M.  ^s  Qj^  ^^g  crofs  Chrift  triumphed  over 
Satan,  fo  he  overcame  his  auxjUary  the 
world.  Long  had  it  aflailed  him  with  its 
temptations  and  difcouragements.  In  this 
hour  of  fevere  trial,  he  furmounted  them, 
all.  Formerly  he  had  defpifed  the  pleafures 
of  the  world.  He  now  baffled  its  terrours. 
Hence  he  is  juftly  faid  to  have  cruc'ijied  the 
world.  By  his  fufferings,  he  ennobled  dif- 
trefs  ;  and  he  darkened  the  luftre  of  the 
pomp  and  vanities  of  life.  He  difcovered 
to  his  followers  the  path  which  leads, 
through  afflid;ion,  to  glory  and  to  victory  ; 
and  he  imparted  to  them  the  fame  fpirit 
which  enabled  him  to  overcome.  My  king- 
dom is  Jiot  of  this  iJDorld,  In  this  ivorld  ye 
fhall  have  tribidation ;  But  be  of  good  cheer  ; 
I  have  overcome  the  isjorld"^. 

Death  alfo,  the  laft  foe  of  man,  was 
the  victim  of  this  hour.  The  formidable 
appearance  of  the  fpedre  remained  ;  but 
his  dart  was  taken  away.  For,  in  the 
hour  when  Ghrift  expiated  guilt,  he  dif- 

*  John  xvi.  33. 
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armed  death,  by  fecuring  the  refurre£lion  S  E  R  M. 
of  the  juft.  When  he  laid  to  his  penitent 
fellow-fufFerer,  "To-day  thoujhalt  be  with  me 
in  paradife^  he  announced  to  all  his  fol- 
lowers the  certainty  of  heavenly  blifs.  He 
declared  the  cheruhinis  to  be  difmiffed,  and 
the  Jiamitig  /word  to  be  Iheathed,  which 
had  been  appointed  at  the  fail,  to  keep  from 
man  the  way  of  the  Tree  of  life  *.  Faint, 
before  this  period,  had  been  the  hope,  in- 
diftind:  the  profpe6t,  which  even  good  men 
enjoyed  of  the  heavenly  kingdom.  Life 
and  immortality  ivere  noiv  brought  to  light. 
From  the  hill  of  Calvary,  the  firft  clear  and 
certain  view  was  given  to  the  world  of 
the  everlafting'  manfions.  Since  that  hour, 
they  have  been  the  perpetual  confclation  of 
believers  in  Chrlft.  Under  trouble,  they 
footh  their  minds ;  amidft  temptation,  tliey 
fupport  their  virtue  ;  and,  in  their  dying 
moments,  enable  them  to  fay,  0  death  I 
ivhere  is  thyfitig  ?  0  grave  !  'where  is  thy 
viSiory  ? 

*  Gen.  iii.  24. 
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VI.  This  was  the  hour  when  our  Lord 
ered:ed  that  fpiritual  kingdom  which  is 
never  to  end.  How  vain  are  the  coun- 
fels  and  defigns  of  men  !  How  fhallow  is 
the  policy  of  the  wicked  !  How  Ihort  their 
triumphing  !  The  enemies  of  Chrift  ima- 
gined, that  in  this  hour  they  had  fuccefs- 
fully  accomplifhed  their  plan  for  his  de^ 
ftrudion.  They  believed,  that  they  had 
entirely  fcattered  the  fmall  party  of  his 
followers,  and  had  cxtinguifhed  his  name 
and  his  honour  for  ever.  In  derifion,  they 
addrefled  him  as  a  King.  They  clothed 
him  with  purple  robes ;  they  crowned  him 
with  a  crown  of  thorns  ;  they  put  a  reed 
into  his  hand  ;  and,  with  infulting  mock- 
erv,  bowed  the  knee  before  him.  Blind 
and  impious  men  !  How  little  did  they 
know,  that  the  Almighty  was  at  that  mo- 
ment felting  him  as  a  King  on  the  hill  of 
Sion ;  giving  him  the  Heathen  for  his  in- 
heritance^ and  the  nttermof  parts  of  the 
earth  for  his  poffeffion  !  How  little  did  they 
know,  that  their  badges  of  mock  royalty 
were  at  that  moment  converted  into  the 
%  i.  --*.  fignals 
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fignals  of  abfolute  dominion,  and  the  in-  SERM. 
llruments  of  irrefiftible  power  !  The  reed  ^.^.^ 
which  they  put  into  his  hands  became  a 
rod  of  iron^  with  which  he  was  to  break  In 
pieces  his  enemies ;  a  fceptre,  with  which 
he  was  to  rule  the  univerfe  in  righteouf- 
nefs.  The  crofs,  which  they  thought  was 
to  ftigmatize  him  with  infamy,  became  the 
enfign  of  his  renown.  Inftead  of  being 
the  reproach  of  his  followers,  it  was  to  be 
their  boaft  and  their  glory.  The  crofs  was 
to  fhine  on  palaces  and  churches,  through- 
out the  earth.  It  was  to  be  aflumed  as 
the  diftindion  of  the  moft  powerful  mo- 
narch s,  and  to  wave  in  the  banner  of 
viO:orious  armies,  when  the  memory  of 
Herod  and  Pilate  Ihould  be  accurfed ; 
when  Jerufalem  fhould  be  reduced  to  afhes, 
and  the  Jews  be  vagabonds  over  ali  the 
world. 

Thefe  were  the  triumphs  which  com- 
menced at  this  hour.  Our  Lord  faw  them 
already  in  their  birth  ;  he  faw  of  the  tra- 
vail of  his  foul^  and  voas  fatisfed.  He 
beheld  the  word  of  God  going  forth,  con- 
quering. 
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S  E  R  M.  quering,  and  to  conquer  ;  fubduing  to  the 
obedience  of  his  laws,  the  fubduers  of  the 
world  ;  carrying  light  into  the  regions  of 
darknefs,  and  mildnefs  into  the  habitations 
of  cruelty.  He  beheld  the  Gentiles  wait- 
ing below  the  crofs,  to  receive  the  Gofpel. 
He  beheld  Ethiopia  and  the  IJlcs  Jlretching 
out  their  hands  to  God ;  the  defert  begin- 
ning to  rejoice^  and  to  blojfom  as  the  rofe ; 
and  the  hiowledge  of  the  Lord  flHtig  the 
earthy  as  the  waters  cover  the  fea.  Well 
plealed,  he  faid,  It  is  fintfjed.  As  a  con- 
queror, he  retired  from  the  field,  reviewing 
his  triumphs  :  He  boived  his  head^  and  gave 

up   the  ghofl. From   that   hour,   Chrift 

was  no  longer  a  mortal  man,  but  Head 
over  all  things  to  the  Church ;  the  glorious 
King  of  men  and  angels,  of  whofe  domi- 
nion there  ihall  be  no  end.  His  triumphs 
fhall  perpetually  increafe.  His  naine  fiall 
endure  for  ever ;  it  fjall  laji  as  long  as  the 
fun ;  menfiall  be  blejfed  in  him^  and  all  na-^ 
lions  f  jail  call  him  blejfed. 

Such 
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Such  were  the  tranfadions,  fuch  the  of-   SE  R M. 

V. 
fedts  of  this  ever  memorable  hour.     With 

all  thofe  great  events  w^as  the  mind  of  our 

Lord  filled,  when  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to 

heaven,  and  faid.  Father^  the  hour  is  come. 

From  this  view  v/hich   we  have  taken 

of  this  fubjed:,  permit  me  to  fuggeft,  what 

ground  it  affords  to  confide  in  the  mercy 

of  God,  for  the  pardon  of  fm  ;  to  truft  to 

his  faithfulnefs,  for  the  accomplifliment  of 

all  his  promifes  ;  and  to  approach  to  him, 

with    gratitude  and  devotion,    in   ads  of 

worfhip. 

In  the  firfl:  place.  The  death  of  Chrift 
affords  us  ground  to  confide  in  the  Divine 
mercy,  for  the  pardon  of  fin.  All  the  fteps 
of  that  high  difpenfation  of  Providence, 
which  we  have  confidered,  lead  diredtly 
to  this  conclufion.  He  that  /pared  not  his 
oivn  Son,  hut  delivered  him  up  for  us  all^ 
hoiJD  fddll  he  not  ivith  him  afo  freely  give 
fis  all  things  *  ?  This  is  the  final  refult 
of  the  difcoveries  of  the  gofpel.     On  this 

*  Rom.  viii.  32. 

refls 
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S  E  R  M.  refts  that  great  fyftem  of  confolation,  which 
it  hath  reared  up  for  men.  We  are  not 
left  to  dubious  and  intricate  reafonings, 
concerning  the  condudt  which  God  may 
be  expected  to  hold  towards  his  offending 
creatures.  But  we  are  led  to  the  view  of 
important  and  illuftrious  fads,  which  ftrike 
the  mind  with  evidence  irrefiftible.  For, 
is  it  poflible  to  believe,  that  fuch  great 
operations,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
fcribe,  were  carried  on  by  the  Almighty  vs\ 
vain  ?  Did  he  excite  in  the  hearts  of  his 
creatures,  fuch  encouraging  hopes,  with- 
out any  intention  to  fulfil  them  ?  After  fo 
long  a  preparation  of  goodnefs,  could  he 
mean  to  deny  forgivenels  to  the  penitent 
and  the  humble  ?  When,  overcome  by  the 
fenfe  of  guilt,  man  looks  up  with  an  afto- 
nifhed  eye  to  the  juftice  of  his  Creator,  let 
him  recoiled  that  hour  of  which  the  Text 
fpeaks,  and  be  comforted.  The  fignals  of 
Divine  mercy,  eredted  in  his  view,  are 
too  confpicuous  to  be  either  diftrufted  or 
miftaken. 


Isr 
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In  the  next  place,  The  difcoveries  of  SERM. 
this  hour  afford  the  higheft  reafon  to  truft 
in  the  Divine  faithful nefs,  for  the  accom- 
plifhment  of  every  promife  which  remains 
yet  unfulfilled.  For  this  w^as  the  hour  of 
the  completion  of  God's  ancient  covenant. 
It  was  the  performance  of  the  mercy  pro-" 
m'lfed  to  the  fathers.  We  behold  the  con- 
fummation  of  a  great  plan,  which,  through- 
out a  courfe  of  ages,  had  been  uniformly 
purfued  ;  and  which,  againfl  every  human 
appearance,  was,  at  the  appointed  moment, 
exaO:ly  fulfilled.  No  word  that  is  gone  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord^  fhall  fail.  No 
length  of  time  alters  his  purpofe.  No  ob- 
llacles  can  retard  it.  Towards  the  ends 
accomplifhed  in  this  hour,  the  mofl  repug- 
nant inftruments  were  made  to  operate. 
We  difcern  God  bending  to  his  purpofe, 
the  jarring  paflions,  the  oppofite  interefts, 
and  even  the  vices  of  men ;  uniting  feem- 
ing  contrarieties  in  his  fcheme ;  making  ths 
wrath  of  man  to  praife  him ;  obliging  the 
ambition  of  Princes,  the  prejudices  of  the 
Jews,  the  malice  of  .Satan,  all  to  concur, 

either 
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S  E  R  M.  either  in  bringing  forward  this  hour,  or 
in  completing  its  deftined  efFeds.  With 
what  entire  confidence  ought  we  to  wait 
for  the  fulfilment  of  all  his  other  promifes 
in  their  due  time  ;  even  when  events  are 
mofl  embroiled,  and  the  profped:  is  moll 
difcouraging  ?  Although  thou  fayejl^  Thou 
canjl  not  fee  hhn ;  yet  judgment  is  before  him; 
therefore  trujl  thou  in  him.  Be  attentive 
only  to  perform  thy  duty ;  leave  the  event 
to  God ;  and  be  aflured,  that  under  the  di- 
rection of  his  Providence,  all  things  fh all 
work  together  for.  a  happy  iflue. 

Lastly,  The  confideration  of  this  whole 
fubjedt  tends  to  excite  gratitude  and  devo- 
tion, when  we  approach  to  God  in  a£ts  of 
worlhip.  The  hour  of  which  I  have  dif- 
courfed,  prefents  him  to  us  in  the  amiable 
light  of  the  Deliverer  of  mankind,  the  re- 
florer  of  our  forfeited  hopes.  We  behold 
the  greatnefs  of  the  Almighty,  foftened  by 
the  mild  radiance  of  condefcenfion  and 
mercy.  We  behold  him  diminifhing  the 
awful  diftance  at  which  we  Hand  from  his 

prefence, 
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prefence,  by  appointing  for  us  a  Mediator  S  E  R  M. 
and  Interceflbr,  through  whom  the  humble 
may,  without  difmay,  approach  to  Him 
who  made  them.  By  fuch  views  of  the 
Divine  nature,  Chriftian  faith  lays  the  foun- 
dation for  a  worfhip  which  ihall  be  at  once 
rational  and  affe(?cionate  ;  a  worfhip,  in 
w^hich  the  light  of  the  underftanding  fhall 
concur  with  the  devotion  of  the  heart,  and 
the  moft  profound  reverence  be  united  with 
the  moft  cordial  love.  Chriftian  faith  is 
not  a  fyftem  of  fpeculative  truths.  It  is 
not  a  leflbn  of  moral  inftrudiion  only.  By 
a  train  of  high  difcoveries  w^hich  it  reveals, 
by  a  fucceflion  of  interefting  objects  which 
it  places  in  our  view,  it  is  calculated  to  ele- 
vate the  mind,  to  purify  the  affections,  and, 
by  the  afTiftance  of  devotion,  to  confirm 
and  encourage  virtue.  Such,  in  particular, 
is  the  fcope  of  that  divine  inftitution,  the 
Sacrament  of  our  Lord's  Supper.  To  this 
happy  purpofe  let  it  conduce,  by  concen- 
tering, in  one  ftriking  point  of  light,  all  that 
the  Goipei  has  difplayed  of  what  is  moft  im- 
portant to  man.  Touched  with  juft  contri- 
I  tion 
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SERM.  tion  for  paft  offences,  and  filled  with  a 
grateful  fenfe  of  Divine  goodnefs,  let  u^ 
come  to  the  altar  of  God  ;  and  with  a 
humble  faith  in  his  infinite  mercies  devote 
burfelves  to  his  fervice  for  ever. 


Sermon    vl 

On  Getlefess; 


James  iii.   17. 
The  w'lfdom  that  is  from  ahove^  is — -gentle-^ 

TO  be  wife  In  our  own  eyes,  to  be  3 e R M. 
wife  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  ^-_ 
and  to  be  wife  in  the  fight  of  God,  are 
three  things  fo  very  different,  as  rarely  to 
coincide.  One  may  often  be  wife  in  his 
own  eyes,  who  is  far  from  being  fo  in 
the  judgment  of  the  world  ;  and  to  be  re- 
puted a  prudent  man  by  the  world,  is  no 
fecurity  for  being  accounted  wife  by  God. 
As  there  is  a  worldly  happinefs,  which 
God  perceives  to  be  no  other  than  dif- 
guifed  mifery ;  as  there  are  worldly  ho- 
nours, which  in  his  eftimation  are  re* 
Vol.  L  li  proach 
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s  E  R  M.  proach ;  fo  there  is  a  worldly  wirdom, 
which,  in  his  fight,  is  fqolijhnefs.  Of  this 
worldly  wifdom  the  charad:ers  are  given 
in  the  context,  and  placed  in  contrail  with 
thofe  of  the  ivifdom  which  is  from  above* 
The  one  is  the  wifdom  of  the  crafty ; 
the  other,  that  of  the  upright.  The  one 
terminates  in  felfilhnefs ;  the  other,  in 
charity.  The  one  is  full  of  f  rife  and  bit-^ 
ter  etivfings)  the  other  of  mercy  and  of 
good  fruits.  One  of  the  chief  characters 
by  which  the  wifdom  from  above  is  dif- 
tinguiflied,  is  gentlenefs^  of  which  I  am 
now  to  difcom-fe.  Of  this  there  is  the 
greater  occafion  to  difcourfe,  becaufe  it  is 
too  feldom  viewed  in  a  religiotis  light  j 
and  is  more  readily  confidered  by  the 
bulk  of  men,  as  a  mere  felicity  of  nature, 
or  an  exterior  accompliihment  of  man- 
ners, than  as  a  Chriftiart  virtue  which 
they  are  bound  to  cultivate.  I  fliall  firft 
explain  the  nature  of  this  virtue  ;  and  fhall 
then  offer  fome  arguments  to  recommend^ 
and  fome  diredions  to  facilitate^  the  prac- 
tice of  it, 

I  BEGIN 
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i  BEGIN  With  dlflinguifhing  true  gen-  SERM. 
tlenefs  from  paffive  tamenefs  of  fpirit, 
and  from  unlimited  compliance  with  the 
manners  of  others.  That  paffive  tame- 
nefs, which  fubmits,  without  llruggle,  to 
every  encroachment  of  the  violent  and  af- 
fuming,  forms  no  part  of  Chriftian  duty; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  deflrudive  of 
general  happinefs  and  orden  That  unli- 
m.ited  complaifance,  which,  on  every  oc- 
calion,  falls  in  with  the  opinions  and 
manners  of  others,  is  fo  far  from  being  a 
virtue,  that  it  is  itfelf  a  vice,  and  the  pa- 
rent of  many  vices*  It  overthrows  all 
fteadinefs  of  principle ;  and  produces  that 
fmful  conformity  with  the  world,  which 
taints  the  whole  character.  In  the  pre- 
fent  corrupted  ftate  of  human  manners, 
always  to  affent  arid  to  comply,  is  the 
very  worft  maxim  we  can  adopt.  It  is 
impoffibie  to  fupport  the  purity  and  dig- 
nity of  Chriftian  morals,  without  oppof- 
ing  the  world  on  various  occafions,  even 
though  we  Ihould  ftand  alone.  That 
gentlenefs  therefore  which  belongs  to  vir- 
L  2  tue, 
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SERM.  ^ue^  Js  to  be  carefully  diftingulflied  ram 
the  mean  fpirit  of  cowards,  and  the  fawn- 
ing aflent  of  fycophants.  It  renounces 
no  juft  right  from  fear.  It  gives  up  no 
important  truth  from  flattery.  It  is  indeed 
not  only  confiilent  with  a  firm  mind,  but 
it  neceffarily  requires  a  manly  fpirit,  and  a 
fixed  principle,  in  order  to  give  it  any  real 
value.  Upon  this  folid  ground  only,  the 
poliih  of  gentlenefs  can  with  advantage  be 
fuperinduced. 

It  ftands  oppofed,  not  to  the  mofl  de- 
termined regard  for  virtue  and  truth,  but 
to  harllmefs  and  feverity,  to  pride  and 
arrogance,  to  violence  and  oppreffion. 
It  is,  properly,  that  part  of  the  great 
virtue  of  charity,  which  makes  us  un- 
willing to  give  pain  to  any  of  our  bre- 
thren. CompafTion  prompts  us  to  relieve 
their  wants.  Forbearance  prevents  us  from 
retaliating  their  injuries.  Meeknefs  re- 
flrains  our  angry  paflions ;  candour,  our 
feverc judgments.  Gentlenefs  corredts  what- 
ever is  ofi'enfive  in  our  manners ;  and,  by 
a  conftant  train  of  humane  attentions, 
2  fludies 
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fludies  to  alleviate  the  burden  of  common  S  E  R  M. 
mifery.  Its  ofEce,  therefore,  is  extenfive. 
It  is  not,  like  fome  other  virtues,  called 
forth  only  on  peculiar  emergencies ;  but 
it  is  continually  in  action,  v^hen  we  are 
engaged  in  intercourfe  with  men.  It  ought 
to  form  our  addrefs,  to  regulate  our  fpeech, 
and  to  difFufe  itfelf  over  our  whole  beha- 
viour. 

I  muft  v/arn  you,  however,  not  to 
confound  this  gentle  wifdoni  'which  is  from 
ahove^  with  that  artificial  courtefy,  that 
fludied  fmoothnefs  of  manners,  which  is 
learned  in  the  fchool  of  the  world.  Such 
accomplifhments,  the  moft  f\ivolou3  and 
empty  may  polTefs.  Too  often  they  are 
employed  by  the  artful,  as  a  fnare ;  too 
often  affected  by  the  hard  and  unfeel- 
ing, as  a  cover  to  the  bafenefs  of  their 
minds.  We  cannot,  at  the  fame  time, 
avoid  obferving  the  homage,  which, 
even  in  fuch  inftances,  the  world  is  con- 
ftrained  to  pay  to  virtue.  In  order  to 
render  fociety  agreeable,  it  is  found  ne- 
celfary  to  alTume  fomewhat,  that  may  at 
L  3  leaH' 
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s  E  R  M.  leaft  carry  its  appearance.  Virtue  is  the 
univerfal  charm.  Even  its  fhadow  is 
courted,  when  the  fubftance  is  wanting. 
The  imitation  of  its  form  has  been  re- 
duced into  an  art ;  and,  in  the  commerce 
of  life,  the  firft  ftudy  of  all  who  would 
either  gain  the  efteem,  or  win  the  hearts 
of  others,  is  to  learn  the  fpeech,  and  to 
adopt  the  manners,  of  candour,  gentlc- 
nefs, and  humanity.  But  that  gentlenefs 
which  is  the  charadteriftick  of  a  good 
man,  has,  like  every  other  virtue,  its 
feat  in  the  heart :  And,  let  me  add,  no- 
thing except  what  flows  from  the  heart, 
can  render  even  external  manners  truly 
pleafmg.  For  r^o  afTumed  behaviour  can 
at  all  times  hide  the  real  charader.  la 
that  unaffeded  civility  which  fprings 
fron^  a  gentle  mind,  there  is  a  charm  in- 
finitely more  powerful,  than  in  all  the 
ftudied  manners  of  the  moft  finiflied  cour- 
tier. 

True  gentlenefs  is  founded  on  a  fenfe 
of  what  we  owe  to  him  who  made  us, 
and  to  the  common  nature  of  which  we 

all 
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all  {hare.  It  arifes  from  refledion  on  our  S  E  R  M. 
own  failings  and  wants ;  and  from  juft 
views  of  the  condition,  and  the  duty  of 
man.  It  is  native  feeling,  heightened  and 
improved  by  principle.  It  is  the  heart 
V\rhich  eafily  relents  ;  which  feels  for  every 
thing  that  is  human  ;  and  is  backward 
and  flow  to  infli(St  the  leaft  wound.  It  is 
affable  in  its  addrefs,  and  mild  in  its  de- 
meanour ;  ever  ready  to  oblige,  and  will- 
ing to  be  obliged  by  others ;  breathing 
habitual  kindnefs  towards  friends,  cour- 
tefy  to  ftrangers,  long-fuffering  to  ene- 
mies. It  exercifes  authority  with  modera- 
tion ;  adminifters  reproof  with  tender- 
nefs  ;  confers  favours  wnth  eafe  and  mo- 
defty.  It  is  unafTuming  in  opinion,  and 
temperate  in  zeal.  It  contends  not  ea- 
gerly about  trifles  ;  flow  to  contradidt,  and 
ilill  flower  to  blame  ;  but  prompt  to 
allay  diflention,  and  to  refl:ore  peace.  It 
neither  intermeddles  unneceflarily  with 
the  affairs,  nor  pries  inquifitively  into  the 
fecrets  of  others.  It  delights  above  all 
t:hings  to  alleviate  diftrefs,  and,  if  it  can- 
L  4  not 
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s  E  R  M.  not  dry  up  the  falling  tear,  to  footlie  at 
leaft  the  grieving  heart.  Where  it  has 
not  the  power  of  being  ufeful,  it  is  never 
burdenfome.  It  feeks  to  pleafe,  rather 
than  to  fhine  and  dazzle  ;  and  conceals 
with  care  that  fuperiority,  either  of  talents, 
or  of  rank,  which  is  oppreffive  to  thofe 
w^ho  are  beneath  it.  In  a  word,  it  is  that 
fpirit,  and  that  tenour  of  manners,  which 
the  gofpel  of  Chrift  enjoins,  when  it  com- 
mands us  to  bear  one  another  s  burdens ;  to 
rejoice  with  thofe  who  rejoice^  and  to  weep, 
moith  thofe  ivho  'weep ;  to  pleafe  evei~y  one 
his  neighbour  for  his  good ;  to  be  kind  and 
tender-hearted ;  to  be  pitifid  and  courteous  ; 
to  fupport  the  weak,  and  to  be  patient  to- 
wards all  men. 

Having  now  fufficiently  explained  the 
nature  of  this  amiable  virtue,  I  proceed  to 
recommend  it  to  your  practice.  Let  me, 
for  this  end,  defire  you  to  confider  the  duty 
which  you  owe  to  God  ;  to  confider  the 
relation  which  you  bear  one  to  another ;  to 
confider  your  own  intereft. 

L  Consider 
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I.  Consider  the  duty  which  you  owe  serm. 
to  God.  When  you  furvey  his  works, 
nothing  is  fo  confpicuous,  as  his  greatnefs 
and  majefty.  When  you  confult  his  word, 
nothing  is  more  remarkable,  than  his  atten- 
tion to  foften  that  greatnefs,  and  to  place 
it  in  the  mildeft  and  leaft  oppreffive  light. 
He  not  only  charad:erifes  himfelf  as  the 
God  of  confolation^  but,  with  condefcending 
gentlenefs,  he  particularly  accommodates 
himfelf  to  the  fituation  of  the  unfortunate. 
He  dwelleth  with  the  humble  a?td  contrite, 
fie  hideth  not  his  face  when  the  afiiSied  cry. 
He  healeth  the  broken  in  hearty  and  bindeth 
up  their  wounds, — When  his  Son  came  to 
be  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  he  was  emi- 
nent for  the  fame  attribute  of  mild  and 
gentle  goodnefs.  Long  before  his  birth,  it 
was  prophefied  of  him  that  he  fhould  7iot 
Jlrive^  nor  cry^  nor  caife  his  voice  to  be 
heard  in  the  freets ;  that  the  bruifed  reed 
be  fdoidd  not  break^  nor  quench  the  fmok- 
ing  fax  *  ;      And    after    his    death,    this 

*  Jklatth.  xli.   19,  20. 

diftia- 
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SERM.  diftlngulfhing  feature  in  his  charader  was 
fo  univerfally  remembered,  that  the  Apoftle 
Paul,  on  occafion  of  a  requeft  which  he 
makes  to  the  Corinthians,  ufes  thofe  re- 
markable expreflions  *,  /  befeech  you  by  the 
meeknefs  and  gentletiefs  of  Chr'iji,  During 
all  his  intercourfe  with  men,  no  harfhnefs, 
or  pride,  or  flately  diftance,  appeared  in 
his  demeanour.  In  his  accefs,  he  was  eafy  ; 
in  his  manners,  fimple  ;  in  his  anfwers, 
mild  ;  in  his  whole  behaviour,  humble  and 
obliging.  Learn  of  me^  faid  he,  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart, — ^As  the  Son  of 
God  is  the  pattern,  fo  the  Holy  Ghofl  is 
the  Infpirer  of  gentlenefs.  His  name  is 
the  Comforter^  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  peace. 
His  fruits^  or  operations  on  the  human 
mind,  are  love^  meeknefs^geiitlenefs^  and  long- 
fuffering  \, — Thus,  by  every  difcovery  of 
the  Godhead,  honour  is  conferred  upon 
gentlenefs.  It  is  held  up  to  our  view,  as 
peculiarly  connected  with  Celeftial  Nature. 
And  fuitable  to  fuch  difcoveries,  is  the  whole 
ftrain  of  the  Golpel.  It  were  unneceiTary  to 

*  ^  Cor.  X.  1,  t  Gal.  V.  22. 

appeal 
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appeal  to  any  fingle  precept.  You  need  SERM. 
only  open  the  New  Tellament,  to  find  this 
virtue  perpetually  inculcated.  Charity,  or 
love,  is  the  capital  figure  ever  prefented 
to  our  view  ;  and  gentlenefs,  forbearance, 
and  forgivenefs,  are  the  founds  ever  recur- 


ring on  our  ear. 


So  predominant,  indeed,  is  this  fpirit 
throughout  the  Chriftian  difpenfation, 
that  even  the  vices  and  corruptions  of 
men  have  not  been  able  altogether  to 
defeat  its  tendency.  Though  that  dif- 
penfation is  far  from  having  hitherto 
produced  its  full  effect  upon  the  world, 
yet  we  can  clearly  trace  its  influence,  in 
humanizing  the  manners  of  men.  Re- 
markable in  this  refpeft,  is  the  vidlory 
which  it  has  gained  over  thofe  powers  of 
violence  and  cruelty,  v/hich  belong  to  the 
infernal  kingdom.  Wherever  Chriftia- 
nity  prevails,  it  has  difcouraged,  and,  in 
fome  degree,  abolifhed  flaver)'-.  It  has 
refcued  human  nature  from  that  ignomi- 
nious yoke,  under  which,  in  former  ages, 
the  one  half  of  mankind  groaned.     It  has 

introduced 
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^  \n  ^'  introduced  more  equality  between  the  two 
*- — ^ — '  fexes,  and  rendered  the  conjugal  union 
more  rational  and  happy.  It  has  abated 
the  ferocioufnefs  of  war.  It  has  miti- 
gated the  rigour  of  defpotifm,  mitigated 
the  cruelty  of  punifhment ;  in  a  word, 
has  reduced  mankind,  from  their  ancient 
barbarity,  into  a  more  humane  and  gentle 

ftate. Do  we  pretend  refpecl  and  zeal 

for  this  religion,  and  at  the  fame  time 
allow  ourfelves  in  that  harfhnefs  and  feve- 
rity,  which  are  fo  contradid:ory  to  its  ge- 
nius ?  Too  plainly  we  fhow,  that  it  has  no 
power  over  our  hearts.  We  may  retain 
the  Chriftian  name  ;  but  we  have  abandon- 
ed the  Chriftian  fpirit, 

II.  Consider  the  relation  which  you 
bear  to  one  another.  Man,  as  a  folitary 
individual,  is  a  very  wretched  being. 
As  long  as  he  ftands  detached  from  his 
kind,  he  is  poflefTed,  neither  of  happinefs, 
nor  of  ftrength.  We  are  formed  by  na^ 
ture  to  unite ;  we  are  impelled  towards 
each  other,  by  ^e  compalTionate  inftinds 
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ui  our  frame  ;  we  are  linked  by  a  thou-  S  E  R  M. 
land  connections,  founded  on  common 
wants.  Gentlenefs  therefore,  or,  as  it  is 
very  properly  termed,  humanity,  is  what 
man,  as  fuch,  in  every  ilation,  owes  to 
man.  To  be  inacceffible,  contemptuous, 
and  hard  of  heart,  is  to  revolt  againft 
our  own  nature ;  is,  in  the  language  of 
fcripture,  to  hide  our/elves  from  our  own 
£e/Ij.  Accordingly,  as  all  feel  the  claim 
which  they  have  to  mildnefs  and  huma-. 
nity,  fo  all  are  fenfibly  hurt  by  the  want 
of  it  in  others.  On  no  fide  are  we  more 
vulnerable.  No  complaint  is  more  feel-, 
ingly  made,  than  that  of  the  harlh  and 
rugged  manners  of  perfons  with  whom  we 
have  intercourfe.  But  how  feldom  do  we 
transfer  the  caufe  to  ourfelves,  or  examine 
how  far  we  are  guilty  of  inflicling  on 
others,  whofe  fenfibility  is  the  fame  with 
ours,  thofe  very  wounds  of  which  we  fo 
loudly  complain  ? 

But  perhaps,  it  will  be  pleaded  by 
fome.  That  this  gentlenefs  on  which  we 
now    infift,    regards    only    thofe    fmaller 


oiHccs 
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SERM.  offices  of  life,  which  in  their  eye  are 
not  efTential  to  religion  and  goodnefs^ 
Negligent,  they  confefs,  on  flight  occa- 
fions,  of  the  government  of  their  temperj 
or  the  regulation  of  their  behaviour,  they 
are  attentive,  as  they  pretend,  to  the 
great  duties  of  betieficence ;  and  ready, 
whenever  the  opportunity  prefents,  to 
perform  important  fervices  to  their  fel- 
low-creatures. But  let  fuch  perfons  re- 
fle<3:,  that  the  occafions  of  performing 
thofe  important  good  deeds,  very  rarely 
occur.  Perhaps  their  fituation  in  life,  or 
the  nature  of  their  conned:ions,  may  in 
a  great  meafure  exclude  them  from  fuch 
opportunities.  Great  events  give  fcope 
for  great  virtues  ;  but  the  main  tenour  of 
human  life  is  compofed  of  fmall  occur- 
rences. Within  the  round  of  thefe,  lie 
the  materials  of  the  happinefs  of  moft 
men ;  the  fubjedts  of  their  duty,  and 
the  trials  of  their  virtue.  Virtue  muft 
be  formed  and  fupported,  not  by  unfre- 
quent  ads^  but  by  daily  and  repeated 
exertions.     In  order  to  its  becoming  either 

vigorous 
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Vigorous  or  ufeful,  it  muft  be  habitually  S  E  R  m. 
a<Stive ;  not  breaking  forth  occafionally  ^vith 
a  tranfient  luftre,  like  the  blaze  of  the 
comet  ;  but  regular  in  its  returns,  like  the 
light  of  day  :  Not  like  the  aromatic  gale, 
which  fometimes  feafts  the  fenfe  ;  but  like 
the  ordinary  breeze,  which  purifies  the  air, 
and  renders  it  healthful. 

Years  may  pafs  over  our  heads,  with- 
out affording  any  opportunity  for  a61:s 
of  high  beneficence  or  extenfive  utility. 
Whereas  not  a  day  paiTes,  but  in  the 
common  tranfadlions  of  life,  and  efpe- 
cially  in  the  intercourfe  of  domeftic 
fociety,  gentlenefs  finds  place  for  pro- 
moting the  happinefs  of  others,  and  for 
ftrengthening  in  ourfelVes  the  habit  of 
virtue.  Nay,  by  feafonable  difcoveries 
of  a  humane  fpirit,  we  fometimes  contri- 
bute more  materially  to  the  advancement 
of  happinefs,  than  by  adlions  which  are 
feemingly  more  important.  There  are 
fituations,  not  a  few,  in  human  life, 
where  the  encouraging  reception,  the 
condefcending  behaviour,  and  the  look 
6  of 
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SERM.  of  fympathy,  bring  greater  relief  to  th^ 
heart  than  the  moft  bountiful  gift.  While^ 
on  the  other  fide,  when  the  hand  of  libe- 
rality is  extended  to  beftow,  the  want  of 
gentlenefs  is  fufficient  to  fruftrate  the  in- 
tention of  the  benefit.  We  four  thofe 
whom  we  mean  to  oblige  ;  and,  by  con- 
ferring favours  with  oftentation  and  harfh- 
nefs,  we  convert  them  into  injuries.  Can 
any  difpofition  then  be  held  to  pofTefs  a 
low  place  in  the  fcale  of  virtue,  whofe  in- 
fluence is  fo  confiderable  on  the  happinefs- 
of  the  world  ? 

Gentlenefs  is,  in  truth,  the  great  ave- 
nue to  mutual  enjoyment.  Amidft  the 
ftrife  of  interfering  interefts,  it  tempers 
the  violence  of  contention,  and  keeps 
alive  the  feeds  of  harmony.  It  foftens- 
animofities ;  renews  endearments  j  and 
renders  the  countenance  of  man,  a  re- 
frelhment  to  man.  Banifh  gentlenefs 
from  the  earth  ;  fuppofe  the  world  to  be 
filled  with  none  but  harfh  and  contentious 
fpirits  ;  and  what  fort  of  fociety  would 
remain  ?  The  folitude  of  the  defert  were 

preferable 
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preferable  to    it*     The  conflid  of  jarring  SERM. 
elements  in  chaos  ;    the  cave,  where  fub-  ^ 

terraneous  winds  contend  and  roar ;  the 
den  where  ferpents  hifs,  and  beafts  of  the 
foreft  howl ;  would  be  the  only  proper 
reprefentations  of  fuch  aflemblies  of  men. 
"—0  that  1  had  wwgs  like  a  dove  !  for  then 
I  would  jiy  away^  and  be  at  reji,  Lo  !  then 
I  wotdd  wander  far  off^  and  remaiti  in  the 
'wilder nefs  ;  /  ivould  hajleii  my  efcape  from 
the  windy  form  and  tempef :  For  I  have 
feen  violence  and  f  rife  in  the  city^  ■^if" 
chief  and  for roiv  are  in  the  midf  ofit:  De- 
ceit and  guilt  depart  not  from  the  freet  *. 
—Strange!  that  where  men  have  all  one 
common  intereft,  they  fhould  fo  often, 
abfurdly,  concur  in  defeating  it !  Has  not 
Nature  already  provided  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  unavoidable  evils  for  the  Hate  of 
man  ?  As  if  we  did  not  fufFer  enough  from 
the  ftorm  which  beats  upon  us  without, 
muft  we  confpire  alfo,  in  thofe  focieties 
where  we  aflemble,  in  order  to  find  a  re- 
treat from  that  florm,  to  harafs  one  ano" 

•  Pfal.  Iv.  6,  7,  8. 
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s  E  R  M.   ther  ? — But  if  the  fenfe  of  duty,  and  of 
VI.  .  .  . 

common  happinefs,  be  infufficient  to  re- 
commend the  virtue  of  which  we  treat,  then 
let  me  dehre  you, 


III.  To  confider  your  own  intereft. 
Whatever  ends  a  good  man  can  be  fuppofed 
to  purfue,  gentlenefs  will  be  found  to  favour 
them.  It  prepofl'efles  and  wins  every  heart. 
It  perfuades,  w^hen  every  other  argument 
fails ;  often  difarms  the  fierce,  and  melts 
the  ftubborn.  Whereas  harfhnefs  confirms 
the  oppofition  it  would  fubdue  ;  and,  of  an 
indifferent  perfon,  creates  an  enemy.  He 
who  could  overlook  an  injury  committed 
in  the  collifion  of  interefts,  will  long  and 
feverely  refent  the  flights  of  a  contemptuous 
behaviour. — To  the  man  of  gentlenefs,  the 
world  is  generally  difpofed  to  afcribe  every 
other  good  quality.  The  higher  endow- 
ments of  the  mind  we  admire  at  a  diftance; 
and  when  any  impropriety  of  behaviour 
accompanies  them,  we  admire  without  love. 
They  are  like  fome  of  the  diftant  flars,whofe 
beneficial  influence  reaches  not  to  us.  Where- 
as, 
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as,  of  the  influence  of  gentlenefs,  all  in  S  E  R  M. 
fome  degree  partake,  and  therefore  all  love 
it.  The  man  of  this  character  rifes  in  the 
world  without  ftruggle,  and  flourifhes  with- 
out envy.  His  misfortunes  are  univerfally 
lamented ;  and  his  failings  are  eafily  for- 
given. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  this 
virtue  on  our  external  condition,  its  influ- 
ence on  our  internal  enjoyment  is  certain 
and  powerful.  That  inward  tranquillity 
which  it  promotes,  is  the  iirfl:  requifite  to 
every  pleafurable  feeling.  It  is  the  calm 
and  clear  atmofphere,  the  ferenity  and  fun- 
Ihine  of  the  mind.  When  benignity  and 
gentlenefs  reign  within,  we  are  always  leall 
in  hazard  of  being  ruffled  from  without ; 
every  perfon,  and  every  occurrence,  are 
beheld  in  the  moft  favourable  light.  But 
let  fome  clouds  of  difgufl;  and  ill-humour 
gather  on  the  mind ;  and  immediately  the 
fcene  changes  ;  Nature  feems  transformed  ; 
and  the  appearance  of  all  things  is  blackened 
to  our  view.  The  gentle  mind  is  like  the 
fmooth  Itream,  which  refleds  every  obje(a: 
M  2  in 
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s  E  R  M.  in  Its  jufi  proportion,  and  in  its  fairefl  co- 
lours. The  violent  fpirit,  like  troubled  wa- 
ters, renders  back  the  images  of  things 
diftorted  and  broken  j  and  communicates  to 
them  all  that  difordered  motion  which  arifes 
iblely  from  its  own  agitation. 

Offences  miiji  come.  As  foon  may  the 
waves  of  the  fea  ceafe  to  roll,  as  provoca- 
tions to  arife  from  human  corruption  and 
frailty.  Attacked  by  great  injuries,  the  man 
of  mild  and  gentle  fpirit  will  feel  what  hu- 
man nature  feels ;  and  will  defend  and  re- 
fent,  as  his  duty  allows  him.  But  to  thofe 
flight  provocations,  and  frivolous  offences, 
which  are  the  moft  frequent  caufes  of  dif- 
quiet,  he  is  happily  fuperlour.  Hence  his 
days  flow  in  a  far  more  placid  tenour  than 
thofe  of  others  ;  exempted  from  the  num- 
berlefs  difcompofures  which  agitate  vulgar 
minds.  Infpired  with  higher  fentiments ; 
taught  to  regard,  with  indulgent  eye,  the 
frailties  of  men,  the  omiflions  of  the  care- 
lefs,  the  follies  of  the  imprudent^  and  the 
levity  of  the  fickle,  he  retreats  into  the  calm- 
nefs  of  his  fpirit,  as  into  an  undifturbed 

fanduary  j 
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fanduary ;  and  quietly  allows  the  ufual  cur-  ^"^ J^  ^' 
rent  of  life  to  hold  its  courfe. 

This  virtue  has  another,  and  ftill  more 
important  conned:ion  with  our  intereft,  by 
means  of  that  relation  which  our  prefent 
behaviour  bears  to  our  eternal  ftate.  Hea- 
ven is  the  region  of  gentlenefs  and  friend- 
fhip ;  Hell,  of  fiercenefs  and  animofity.  If 
then,  as  the  fcripture  inftrucSls  us,  according 
to  'what  isoe  now  few,  we  mujl  hereafter 
reap ;  it  follows,  that  the  cultivation  of  a 
gentle  temper  is  necefTary  to  prepare  us  for 
heavenly  felicity ;  and  that  the  indulgence 
of  harfh  difpofitions,  is  the  introduction  to 
future  mifery.  Men,  I  am  afraid,  too  often 
feparate  thofe  articles  of  their  belief  which 
relate  to  eternity,  from  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  the  world.  Thev  conned:  them  with  the 
feafons  of  ferioufnefs  and  gravity.  They 
leave  them  with  much  refpedt,  as  in  a  high 
region,  to  which,  only  on  great  occafions, 
they  refort ;  and,  when  they  defcend  into 
common  life,  confider  themfelves  as  at  li- 
berty to  give  free  fcopc  to  their  humours 
and  paffions.  Whereas,  in  fad,  it  is  their 
M  3  behaviour 
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S  E  R  M.  behaviour  in  the  daily  train  of  focial  inter- 
» — ^ — '  courfe,  which,  more  than  any  other  caufe, 
fixes  and  determines  their  fpiritual  charac- 
ter; gradually  inftilling  thofe  difpofitions, 
and  forming  thofe  habits,  which  affed:  their 
everlafting  condition.  With  regard  to  trifles, 
perhaps,  their  malignant  difpofitions  may 
chiefly  be  indulged.  But  let  them  remem-^ 
ber  well,  that  thofe  trifles,  by  increafmg  the 
growth  of  peevifhnefs  and  paflion,  become 
pregnant  with  the  moft  ferious  mifchiefs ; 
and  may  fit  them,  before  they  are  aware, 
for  being  the  future  companions  of  none 
but  infernal  fpirits. 

I  mean  not  to  fay,  that,  in  order  to  our 
preparation  for  heaven,  it  is  enough  to  be 
mild  and  gentle ;  or  that  this  virtue  alone, 
will  cover  ail  our  fins.  Through  the  feli- 
city of  natural  conftitution,  a  certain  degree 
of  this  benignity  may  be  poffeffed  by  fome, 
whofe  hearts  are  in  other  refpedxs  corrupt, 
and  their  lives  irregular.  But  what  I  mean 
to  aifert,  is,  That  where  no  attention  is 
given  to  the  government  of  temper,  meet- 
nefs  for  Heaven  is  not  yet  acquired,  and  the 

regenerating 
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regenerating  power  of  religion  is  as  yet  un-   S  E  R  M. 
known.    One  of  the  lirft  works  of  the  fpirit 
of  God,  is,  to  infufe  into  every  heart  which 
it  inhabits,  xh'At  gentle  ivifdom^  which  is  from 
above.     They  ivho  are  ChriJF s  have  crucified 
thejlefij^  imth  its  affcdions  and  hifts  :  but  let 
it  not  be  forgotten,  that  among  the  works 
of  the  fefj^    hatred^    variance^    emulations^ 
wrath  ^  ft  rife  ^  and  efivyiugs,  are  as  exprefsly 
enumerated,  as  uncleanmfs ^  murders^  drunk" 
emiefs^  and  revelling''^ .     They  who  continue 
either  in  the  one  or  the  other,  ftoall  not  in- 
herit^ indeed  cannot  inherit,  the  kingdom  of 
God, 

Having  thus  fhown  the  importance  of 
gentlenefs,  both  as  a  moral  virtue,  and  as 
a  Chriftian  grace,  I  fhall  conclude  the  fub- 
jed:,  with  briefly  fuggefting  fome  confidera- 
tions  which  may  be  of  ufe  to  facilitate  the 
practice  of  it. 

For  this  end,  let  me  advife  you  to  view 
your  character  with  an  impartial  eye  ;  and 
to  learn,  from  your  own  failings,  to  give 

*  Gal.  V.  19,  20,  21. 

M  zj.  that 
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SERM.  that  indulgence  which  in  your  turn  you 
t  claim.     It  is  pride  which  fills  the  world 

with  fo  much  harfhnefs  and  feverity.  In  the 
fulnefs  of  felf-eftimation,  we  forget  what 
we  are.  We  claim  attentions,  to  which  we 
are  not  entitled.  We  are  rigorous  to  of- 
fences, as  if  we  had  never  offended  ;  un- 
feeling to  diflrefs,  as  if  we  knew  not  what 
it  was  to  fuffer.  From  thofe  airy  regions 
of  pride  and  folly,  let  us  defcend  to  our 
proper  level.  Let  us  furvey  the  natural 
equality  on  which  Providence  has  placed 
man  with  man,  and  refled:  on  the  infirmi- 
ties common  to  all.  If  the  reflection  on 
natural  equality  and  mutual  offences  be  in- 
fufficient  to  prompt  humanity,  let  us  at 
leafl  remember  what  we  are  in  the  fight  of 
God.  Have  we  none  of  that  forbearance 
to  give  to  one  another,  which  we  all  fo  ear- 
neftly  intreat  from  Heaven  ?  Can  we  look 
for  clemency  or  gentlenefs  from  our  Judge, 
when  we  are  fo  backward  to  fhow  it  to  our 
own  brethren  ? 

Accuflom  yourfelves,  alfo,  to  refled  on 
the  fmall  moment  of  thofe  things  which  are 
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ilie  ufual  incentives  to  violence  and  contcn-  S  E  R  M. 
tion.  In  the  ruffled  and  angry  hour,  we 
view  every  appearance  through  a  falfe  me- 
dium. The  mofl  inconfiderable  point  of 
intereft,  or  honour,  fwells  into  a  momentous 
objed: ;  and  the  flighteft  attack  feems  to 
threaten  immediate  ruin.  But  after  paffion 
or  pride  has  fubfided,  we  look  round  in 
vain  for  the  mighty  mifchiefs  we  dreaded. 
The  fabric,  which  our  difturbed  imagination 
had  reared,  totally  difappears.  But  though 
the  caufe  of  contention  has  dwindled  away, 
its  confequences  remain.  We  have  alienated 
a  friend  ;  we  have  embittered  an  enemy  ; 
we  have  fown  the  feeds  of  future  fufpicion, 
malevolence,  or  difguft. — Sufpend  your  vio- 
lence, I  befeech  you,  for  a  moment,  when 
caufcs  of  difcord  occur.  Anticipate  that 
period  of  coolnefs,  which,  of  itfelf,  will 
foon  arrive.  Allow  yourfelves  to  think, 
how  little  you  have  any  profped:  of  gaining 
by  fierce  contention  ;  but  how  much  of  the 
true  happinefs  of  life  you  are  certain  of 
throwing  away.  Eafily,  and  from  the 
fmallell  chink,  the  bitter  waters  of  llrife  are 

let 
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S  E  R  M.  let  forth  ;  but  their  courfe  cannot  be  fore- 
feen  ;  and  he  feldom  fails  of  fuffering  moft 
from  their  poifonous  effect,  who  firft  al- 
lowed them  to  flow. 

But  gentlenefs  will,  moft  of  all,  be  pro- 
moted by  frequent  views  of  thofe  great 
objeds  v/hich  our  holy  religion  prefents. 
Let  the  profpeds  of  immortality  fill  your 
minds.  Look  upon  this  world  as  a  ftate  of 
paifage.  Confider  yourfelves  as  engaged 
in  the  purfuit  of  higher  interefts  ;  as  acting 
now,  under  the  eye  of  God,  an  introduc- 
tory part  to  a  more  important  fcene.  Ele- 
vated by  fuch  fentiments,  your  minds  will 
become  calm  and  fedate.  You  will  look 
down,  as  from  a  fuperior  ftation,  on  the 
petty  difturbances  of  the  world.  They  are 
the  felfilh,  the  fenfual,  and  the  vain,  who 
are  moft  fubjedt  to  the  impotence  of  paf- 
fion.  They  are  linked  fo  clofely  to  the 
world  ;  by  fo  many  fides  they  touch  every 
objedt,  and  every  perfon  around  them,  that 
they  are  perpetually  hurt,  and  pei*petually 
hurting  others.  But  the  fpirit  of  true  re- 
ligion ^-emoves  us  to  a  proper  diftance  from 

the 
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the  grating  objeds  of  worldly  contention.  S  E  R  M. 
It  leaves  us  fufficiently  conneded  with  the 
world,  for  adting  our  part  in  it  with  pro- 
priety ;  but  difengages  us  from  it  fo  far,  as 
to  weaken  its  power  of  difturbing  our  tran- 
quillity. It  infpires  magnanimity ;  and 
magnanimity  always  breathes  gentlenefs. 
It  leads  us  to  view  the  follies  of  men  with 
pity,  not  with  rancour ;  and  to  treat,  with 
the  mildnefs  of  a  fuperiour  nature,  what  in 
Httle  minds  would  call  forth  all  the  bitter- 
nefs  of  paflion. 

Aided  by  fuch  confiderations,  let  us  cul- 
tivate that  gentle  wifdom  which  is,  in  fo 
many  refpeds,  important  both  to  our  duty 
and  our  happinefs.  Let  us  aiTume  it  as  the 
ornament  of  every  age,  and  of  every  ftation. 
Let  it  temper  the  petulance  of  youth,  and 
foften  the  morofenefs  of  old  age.  Let  it 
mitigate  authority  in  thofe  who  rule,  and 
promote  deference  among  thofe  who  obey. 
I  conclude  with  repeating  the  caution,  not 
to  miftake  for  true  gentlenefs,  that  flimzy 
imitation  of  it,  called  polifhed  manners, 
which  often,    among  men  of  the  world, 

under 
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3  E  R  M.  under  a  fmooth  appearance,  conceals  much 
^  -^1  .  afperity.  Let  yours  be  native  gentlenefs  of 
heart,  flowing  from  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  love  of  man.  Unite  this  amiable  fpirit, 
with  a  proper  zeal  for  all  that  is  right,  and 
juft,  and  true.  Let  piety  be  combined 
in  your  character  with  humanity.  Let  de- 
termined integrity  dwell  in  a  mild  and 
gentle  breaft.  A  charader  thus  fupported 
will  command  more  real  refpe£t,  than  can 
be  procured  by  the  moft  fhining  accom- 
pliihments,  when  feparated  from  virtue. 


t     ^7Z    1 
SERMON     VIL 

On  the  D I  s  o  R  D  E  R  s  of  the  P  a  s  s  i  o  n  s, 
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Yet  all  this  availeth  me  nothings  fo  long  as  I 
fee  Mordecai  the  Jew  fitting  at  the  Kings 
gate* 

THESE  are  the  words  of  one,  who,  serm. 
though  high  in  ftation  and  power,  ,_2^ 
confefled  himfelf  to  be  miferable.  They 
relate  to  a  memorable  occurrence  in  the 
Perfian  hiftory,  under  the  reign  of  Aha- 
fuerus,  who  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Prince 
known  among  the  Greek  hiftorians  by  the 
name  of  Artaxerxes.  Ahafuerus  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  chief  dignity  in  his  king- 
dom, Haman,  an  Amalekite,  who  inhe- 
rited all  the  ancient  enmity  of  his  race  to 

the 
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SERM.   the    Jewifh    nation.      He    appears,    frOm 
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what  is  recorded  of  him,  to  have  been  a 
very  wicked  miniflen     Raifed  to  gjreatnefs 
without   merit,    he    employed    his    power 
folcly  for  the  gratification  of  his  paffions. 
As  the  honours  which  he  poflefTed  were 
next  to  royal,  his  pride  was  every  day  fed 
with  that  fervile  homage  which  is  pecu- 
liar to   Afiatic   courts ;    and    all   the   fer- 
vants  of  the   King   proftrated  themfelves 
before  him.     In  the  midft  of  this  general 
adulation,  one  perfon  only  (looped  not  to 
Haman.      This  was   Mordecai  the  Jew; 
who,    knowing   this  Amalekite  to   be  an 
enemy  to  the  people  of  God,   and,   with 
virtuous    indignation,    defpifing    that   in- 
folence  of  profperity  with  which  he  faw 
him  lifted  up,  bowed  fiot^  nor  did,  him  re^ 
verence.       On    this    appearance    of  difre- 
fped:  from  Mordecai,  Haman  was  full  of 
wrath  :  But  he  thought  fcorn  to  lay  hands 
on  Mordecai  alone,     Perfonal  revenge  was 
not  fufficient  to  fatisfy  him.     So  violent 
and  black  were  his  paffions,   that  he  re- 
folved  to  exterminate  the  whole  nation  to 
1  which 
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which  Mordecai  belonged.  Abufing,  for  SERM. 
this  cruel  purpofe,  the  favour  of  his  cre- 
dulous Sovereign,  he  obtained  a  decree  to 
be  fent  forth,  that,  againft  a  certain  day, 
all  the  Jews  throughout  the  Perfian  do- 
minions fhould  be  put  to  the  fword. 
Mean  while,  confident  of  fuccefs,  and 
blind  to  approaching  ruin,  he  continued 
exulting  in  his  profperity.  Invited  by 
Ahafuerus  to  a  royal  banquet,  which 
Efther  the  Queen  had  prepared,  he  went 
forth  that  day  joyful^  and  with  a  glad  heart. 
But  behold  how  flight  an  incident  was 
fufEcient  to  poifon  his  joy  !  As  he  went 
forth,  he  faw  Mordecai  in  the  King's 
gate  ;  and  obferved,  that  ftill  he  refufed 
to  do  him  homage  :  He  food  not  up^  nor 
ijoas  moved  for  him ;  although  he  well 
knew  the  formidable  defigns  which  Ha- 
man  was  preparing  to  execute.  One  pri- 
vate man,  who  defpifed  his  greatnefs, 
and  difdained  fubmifTion,  while  a  whole 
kingdom  trembled  before  him  ;  one  fpirit, 
which  the  utmoft  ftretch  of  his  power 
€Ould  neither  fubdue  nor  humble,   blaft- 
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SERM.  ed  his  triumphs.  His  whole  foul  was 
fhaken  with  a  ftorm  of  pafliour  Wrath, 
pride,  and  defire  of  revenge^  rofe  into 
flify.  With  difEculty  he  reftrained  him- 
felf  in  public  ;  but  as  foon  as  he  came 
to  his  own  houfe,  he  was  forced  to  dif- 
clofe  the  agony  of  his  mind.  He  gather- 
ed together  his  friends  and  family^  with 
Zerifh  his  wife.  He  told  them  of  the  glory 
of  bis  riches y  and  the  tmdtltude  of  his  chil- 
dren^  and  all  the  things  wherein  the  King 
had  promoted  him^  and  how  he  had  ad" 
vanced  him  above  the  princes  and  ferv ants 
of  the  King,  Hefaid^  moreover ^  Tea^  Eflher 
the  ^een  did  let  no  man  come  in  with  the 
Kirtgy  unto  the  banquet  that  Jhe  had  prc" 
paredy  but  myfelf-,  and  to-morrow  alfo  am  I 
invited  unto  her  with  the  King.  After  all 
this  preamble,  what  is  the  conclufion  ? — 
Yet  all  this  avaikth  me  nothing,  fo  long  as 
I  fee  Mordecai  the  Jew  fitting  at  the  Kings 
gate» 

The  fequel  of  Haman's  hiftory  I  fhall 
not  now  purfue.  It  might  afford  matter 
for  much  inftru^ion,    by  the  confpicu- 

ous 
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ous  juftice  of  God  in  his  fall  and  punifh-  S  E  R  M; 
ment.  But,  contemplating  only  the  fin- 
gular  fituation  in  which  the  Text  prefents 
him,  and  the  violent  agitation  of  his 
mind  which  it  difplays,  the  following 
reflections  naturally  arife,  which^  together 
with  fome  practical  improvements,  fhall 
make  the  fubjedt  of  this  difcdurfe.  I.  How 
miferable  is  vice,  when  one  guilty  pafTion 
creates  fo  ihuch  torment !  II.  How  una- 
vailing is  profperity,  when,  in  the  height 
of  it,  a  fmgle  difappointment  can  deftroy 
the  relifh  of  all  its  pleafures  !  III.  How 
weak  is  human  nature,  which,  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  real,  is  thus  prone  to  form  to  it- 
felf  imaginary  woes ! 

L  How  miferable  is  vice,  when  one 
guilty  paffion  is  capable  of  creating  fo 
much  torment !  When  we  difcourfe  to 
you  of  the  internal  mifery  of  finners  5 
when  we  reprefent  the  pangs  which  they 
fuifer,  from  violent  paflions,  and  a  cor- 
rupted heart  ;  we  are  fometimes  fufped:ed 
of  chufmg  a  theme  for  declamation,  and 
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S  E  R  M.  of  heightening  the  pidliure  which  we 
^  ^'  '  di^aw,.  by  colours  borrowed  from  fancy. 
They  whofe  minds  are,  by  nature,  hap- 
pily tranquil,  or  whofe  fituation  in  life 
removes  them  from  the  difturbance  and 
tumult  of  paffion,  can  hardly  conceive, 
|hat  as  long  as  the  body  is  at  eafe,  and 
^e^ :  external  condition  profperous,  any 
thing  which  palTes  within  the  mind 
ihould  caufe  fuch  exquifite  woe.  But, 
for  the  truth  of  pur  affertions,  v^e  appeal 
to  the  hiftory  of  mankir^d.  We  might 
rcAfon  from  the  conftitution  of  the  ra- 
tional frame ;  where  the  underftanding  is 
appointed  to  be  fupreme,  and  the  paffions 
-to  be  fubordinate ;  and  where,  if  this  du^ 
arrangement  of  its  parts  be  overthrown, 
mifery  as  neceflarily  enfues,  as  pain  is 
ppnfequent  in  the  animal  frame,  upon 
the  diftortion  of  its  members.  But  lay- 
ing fpeculations  of  this  kind  alide,  it  is 
fufficient  to  lead  you  to  the  view  of  fads, 
the  import  of  which  can  neither  be  con- 
troverted, nor  miftaken.  This  is,  indeed, 
the  great  advantage  of  hiftory,  that  it  is 
"»  a  mir- 
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a  ftiirrour  M^hich  holds  np  mankind  to  their  S  E  R  M. 

VII. 
own  view.     For,  in  all  ages,  human  na-  ■ 

ture  has  been  the  fame.  In  the  circle  of 
worldly  affairs,  the  fame  characters  and 
fituations  are  perpetually  returning  j  and 
in  the  follies  and  paffions,  the  vices  and 
crimes,  of  the  generations  that  are  paft,  we 
read  thofe  of  the  prefent. 

Attend,  then,  to  the  inftance  now  be- 
fore us  ;  and  conceive,  if  you  can,  a  per- 
fon  more  thoroughly  wretched,  than  one 
reduced  to  make  this  -  humiliating  confef- 
fion,  that  though  furrounded  with  power, 
opulence,  and  pleafure,  he  was  loft  to  all 
happinefs,  through  the  fiercenefs  of  his 
refentment ;  and  was  at  that  moment 
ftung  by  difappointment,  and  torn  by 
rage,  beyond  what  he  could  bear.  All 
this  availeth  me  nothings  fo  long  as  I  fee 
Mordecai  the  Jew  fitting  at  the  Kings  gate. 
Had  this  been  a  foliloquy  of  Haman's 
within  himfelf,  it  would  have  been  a  fufE- 
cient  difcovery  of  his  mifery.  But  when 
we  confider  it  as  a  confefTion  which  he 
makes  to  others,  it  is  a  proof  that  his 
N  2  mifery 
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s  E  R  M.  mifery  was  become  inrupportable.  Vot 
fuch  agitations  of  the  mind  every  man 
ftrives  to  conceal,  becaufe  he  knows  they 
difhonour  him.  Other  griefs  and  for- 
rows,  he  can,  with  freedom,  pour  out  to 
a  confident.  What ,  he  fuffers  from  the 
injuftice  or  malice  of  the  world,  he  is  not 
afhamed  to  acknowledge.  But  when  his 
fufFering  arifes  from  the  bad  difpofitions 
of  his  own  heart ;  when,  in  the  height 
of  profperity,  he  is  rendered  miferable, 
folely  by  difappointed  pride,  every  ordi- 
nary motive  for  communication  ceafes. 
Nothing  but  the  violence  of  anguifh  can 
drive  him  to  confefs  a  paflion  which  ren- 
ders him  odious,  and  a  weaknefs  which 
renders  him  defpicable.  To  what  ex- 
tremity, in  particular,  muft  he  be  re- 
duced, before  he  can  difclofe  to  his  own 
family  the  infamous  fecret  of  his  mifery  ? 
In  the  eye  of  his  family  every  man  wifhes 
to  appear  refpedable,  and  to  cover  from 
their  knowledge  whatever  may  vilify  or 
degrade  him.  Attacked  or  reproached 
abroad,  he  confoles  himfelf  with  his  im- 
portance 
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portance  at  home  ;  and  in  domeftic  at-  ?  ^  R  M. 
tachment  and  refped:,  feeks  for  fome  com-  ^— >yJ_-» 
penfation  for  the  injuflice  of  the  world. 
Judge,  then,  of  the  degree  of  torment 
which  Haman  endured,  by  its  breaking 
through  all  thefe  rellraints,  and  forcing 
him  to  publifh  his  Ihame  before  thofe 
from  whom  all  men  feek  moft  to  hide  it. 
How  fevere  muft  have  been  the  conflict 
which  he  underwent  within  himfelf,  be- 
fore he  called  together  his  wife  and  all 
his  friends  for  this  purpofe !  How  dread- 
ful the  agony  he  fuffered  at  the  moment 
of  his  confeffion,  when,  to  the  aftonifhed 
company,  he  laid  open  the  caufe  of  his 
diftrefs  { 

Aflemble  all  the  evils  which  poverty, 
difeafe,  or  violence  can  infli£t,  and  their 
ftings  will  be  found  by  far  lefs  pungent, 
than  thofe  which  fuch  guilty  pafTions  dart 
into  the  heart.  Amidft  the  ordinary  cala- 
mities of  the  world,  the  mind  can  exert 
its  powers,  and  fuggeft  relief:  And  the 
mind  is  properly  the  man  ;  the  fufferer, 
^nd  his  fufferings,  can  be  diftinguiihed. 
N  3  But 
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SERM.  But  thofe  diforders  of  pafTion,  by  felz- 
ing  diredtly  on  the  mind,  attack  hu- 
man nature  in  its  flrong  hold,  and  cut 
off  its  laft  refource.  They  penetrate  to 
the  very  feat  of  fenfation  ;  and  convert  all 
the  powers  of  thought  into  inftruments  of 
torture. 

Let  us  remark,  in  the  event  that  is  now 
before  us,  the  awful  hand  of  God  ;  and 
admire  his  juftice,  in  thus  making  the 
finner's  own  ivkkednefs  to  reprove  h'lm^  and 
his  hackjlidings  to  correal  him,  Scepticks 
reafcn  in  vain  againft  the  reality  of  di- 
vine government.  It  is  not  a  fubje6t  of 
difpute.  It  is  a  fa£t  which  carries  the 
evidence  of  fenfe,  and  difplays  itfelf  be-^ 
fore  our  eyes.  We  fee  the  Almighty  ma- 
nifeftly  purfuing  the  finner  with  evil.  We 
fee  hirn  connecting  with  every  fmgle  de-^ 
viation  from  duty,  thofe  wounds  of  the 
fpirit  which  occafion  the  moft  exquifite 
torments.  He  hath  not  merely  promul- 
gated his  laws  now,  and  delayed  the  dif* 
tribution  of  rewards  and  punifhments 
until  a  future  period  of  befng.  But  the 
4  fandions 
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fan(3:ions  of  his  laws  already  take  place  ;  S  E  R  M. 
their  efFeds  appear  ;  and  with  fuch  infi-  * — ^ — » 
nite  wifdom  are  they  contrived,  as  to 
require  no  other  executioners  of  juftice 
againft  the  finner,  than  his  own  guilty 
paffions.  God  needs  not  come  forth  from  ' 
his  fecret  place,  in  or<ler  to  bring  him  to 
puniihment.  He  needs  not  call  thunder 
down  from  the  heavens,  nor  raife  any  mi- 
nifter  of  wrath  from  the  abyfs  below.  He 
needs  only  fay,  Ephraim  is  joined  to  his 
idols ;  let  him  alone  :  And,  at  that  inftant, 
the  finner  becomes  his  own  tormentor* 
The  infernal  fire  begins,  of  itfelf,  to  kindle 
within  him.  The  worm  that  never  dies, 
feizes  on  his  heart. 

Let  us  remark  alfo,  from  this  example, 
how  imperfedly  we  can  judge  from  ex- 
ternal appearances,  concerning  real  hap- 
pinefs  or  mifery.  All  Perfia,  it  is  pro- 
bable, envied  Haman  as  the  happieft 
perfon  in  the  empire  ;  while  yet,  at  the 
moment  of  which  we  now  treat,  there 
was   not   within    its    bounds,    one    more 

« 

thoroughly  wretched.      We    are  feduced, 
N  4  and 
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s  E  R  M.   and   deceived   by   that   falfe   elare   which 

VII.  .  .  ° 

*— .^^— '  profperity  fometimes    throws  around   bad 

men.  We  are  tempted  to  imitate  their 
crimes,  in  order  to  partake  of  their  ima- 
gined feHcity.  But  remember  Haman, 
and  beware  of  the  fnare.  Think  not, 
when  you  behold  a  pageant  of  grandeur 
difplayed  to  public  view,  that  you  dif- 
cern  the  enfign  of  certain  happinefs.  In 
order  to  form  any  juft  conclufion,  you 
mull  follow  the  great  man  into  the  re- 
tired apartment,  where  he  lays  afide  his 
difguife.  You  muft  not  only  be  able  to 
penetrate  into  the  interiour  of  families, 
but  you  muft  have  a  faculty  by  which 
you  can  look  into  the  infide  of  hearts. 
Were  you  endowed  with  fuch  a  power, 
you  would  moft  commonly  behold  good 
'  men,  in  proportion  to  their  goodnefs, 
fatisfied  and  eafy ;  you  would  behold 
atrocious  fmners,  always  reftlefs  and  un- 
happy. 

Unjuft  are  our  complaints,  of  the 
promifcuous  diftribution  made  by  Provi- 
dence, of  its  favours  among  men.     From 

fuperlicia^ 
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fuperficial  view  fuch  complaints  arife.  SERM. 
The  diftribution  of  the  goods  of  fortune,  ^»yl,» 
indeed,  may  often  be  promifcuous  ;  that 
is,  difproportioned  to  the  moral  charac- 
ters of  men  ;  but  the  allotment  of  real 
happinefs  is  never  fo.  For  to  the  wicked 
there  is  no  peace,  'They  are  like  the  troubled 
fea  nvhen  it  cannot  rejl.  They  travel  with 
pain  all  their  days.  Trouble  and  anguijly 
prevail  againjl  them,  Terrours  make  them 
afraid  on  every  ftde,  A  dreadfid  found  is 
in  their  ears ;  and  they  are  in  great  fear 

Inhere   no  fear   is, Hitherto  we  have 

confidered  Haman  under  the  charadter  of 
a  very  wicked  man,  tormented  by  crimi- 
nal paffions.  Let  us  now  confider  him, 
merely  as  a  child  of  fortune,  a  profpe- 
rous  man  of  the  world  ;  and  proceed  to 
obferve, 

11.  How  unavailing  worldly  profperity 
is,  fmce,  in  the  midft  of  it,  a  fmgle  dif- 
appointment  is  fufEcient  to  embitter  all 
its  pleafures.  We  might  at  firft  imagine, 
that  the  natural  eifed  of  profperity  would 

be, 
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SERM.  be,  to  diiffufe  over  the  mind  a  prevailing 
fatisfadion,  which  the  leflei:  evils  of  life 
could  not  ruffle  or  difturb.  We  might 
exped:,  that  as  one  in  the  full  glow  of 
healthy  defpifes  the  inclemency  of  wca-^ 
ther ;  fo  one  in  pofTeflion  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  high  power  and  ftation, 
fhould  difregard  flight  injuries ;  and,  at 
perfed:  eafe  within  himfelf,  Ihould  view, 
in  the  moft  favourable  light,  the  behavi- 
our of  others  around  him*  Such  efFeds 
would  indeed  follow,  if  worldly  profperity 
contained  in  itfelf  the  true  principles  of 
human  felicity.  But  as  it  pofTeffes  them 
not,  the  very  reverfe  of  thofe  confequen- 
ces  generally  obtains.  Profperity  debili- 
tates, inftead  of  ftrengthening  the  mind. 
Its  moft  common  efFe£t  is,  to  create  an 
extreme  fenfibility  to  the  flighteft  wound. 
It  foments  impatient  defircs  ;  and  raifes 
expedations  which  no  fuccefs  can  fatisfy. 
It  fofters  a  falfe  delicacy,  which  fickens 
in  the  midft  of  indulgence.  By  repeat- 
ed gratification,  it  blunts  the  feelings  of 
pien  to  what  is  pleafmg  ;  and  leaves  them 

unhappily 
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unhappily  acute  to  whatever  is  uneafy*  SERM, 
Hence,  the  gale  vvhich  another  would 
fcarcely  feel,  is,  to  the  profperous,  a  rude 
tempeft.  Hence,  the  rofe-leaf  doubled  be- 
low them  on  the  couch,  as  it  is  told  of  the 
effeminate  Sybarite,  breaks  their  reft. 
Hence,  the  difrefped:  fliown  by  Mordecal, 
preyed  with  fuch  violence  on  the  h^art  of 
Haman.  Upon  no  principle  of  reafon  can 
we  affign  a  fufficient  caufe  for  all  the 
diftrefs  which  this  incident  occafioned  to 
him.  The  caufe  lay  not  in  the.  external 
incident.  It  lay  within  himfelf ;  it  arofe 
from  a  mind  diftempered  by  profperity. 

Let  this  example  corrcd:  that  blind 
eagernefs,  with  which  we  rufh  to  the 
chafe  of  worldly  greatnefs  and  honours. 
I  fay  not,  that  it  Ihould  altogether  divert 
us  from  purfuing  them  ;  fmce,  when  en- 
joyed with  temperance  and  wifdom,  they 
may  doubtlefs  both  enlarge  our  utility, 
and  contribute  to  our  comfort.  But  let  it 
teach  us  not  to  over-rate  them.  Let  it 
convince  us,  that  unlefs  we  add  to  them 
^l^e  neceflary  corredives  of  piety  and  vir- 
tue. 
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5^^^»  tuc,  they  are,  by  themfelves,  more  likely 
\  -^.  ■»  to  render  us  wretched,  than  to  make  us 
happy. 

Let  the  memorable  fate  of  Haman 
fuggeft  to  us  alfo,  how  often,  befides  cor- 
rupting the  mind,  and  engendering  inter- 
nal mifer)',  they  lead  us  among  precipices, 
and  betray  us  into  ruin.  At  the  moment 
when  fortune  feemed  to  fmile  upon  him, 
with  the  moft  ferene  and  fettled  afpedt, 
file  was  digging  in  fecret  the  pit  for  his 
fall.  Profperity  was  weaving  around  his 
head  the  web  of  deftrudtion.  Succefs  in- 
flamed his  pride  ;  pride  increafed  his  thirft 
of  revenge  ;  the  revenge  which,  for  the 
fake  of  one  man,  he  fought  to  execute  on 
a  whole  nation,  incenfed  the  Queen  ;  and 
he  is  doomed  to  fufFer  the  fame  death 
which  he  had  prepared  for  Mordecai. — - 
Had  Haman  remained  in  a  private  fta-- 
tion,  he  might  have  arrived  at  a  peaceable 
old  age.  He  might  have  been,  I  fhall  not 
fay,  a  good  or  a  happy  man,  yet  pro-^ 
bably  far  lefs  guilty,  and  lefs  wretched, 
than    when   placed   at  the   head   of   the 

greatef^ 
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grealeft  empire  in  the  Eaft,     Who  knoweth  S  E  R  M. 
what  is  good  for  man  in  this  life^   all  the  «_  -^ '  _j 
days  of  his  vain  life^  which  he  fpendeth  as  a 
Jhadoiv  f 

An  extenfive  contemplation  of  human 
affairs  will  lead  us  to  this  conclufion. 
That  among  the  different  conditions  and 
ranks  of  men,  the  balance  of  happinefs 
is  preferved  in  a  great  meafure  equal ; 
and  that  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  approach,  in  point  of  real 
enjoyment,  much  nearer  to  each  other, 
than  is  commonly  imagined.  In  the  lot 
of  man,  mutual  compenfations,  both  of 
pleafure  and  of  pain,  univerfally  take 
place.  Providence  never  intended,  that 
any  ftate  here  fliould  be  either  completely 
happy,  or  entirely  miferable.  If  the  feel- 
ings of  pleafure  are  more  numerous,  and 
more  lively,  in  the  higher  departments 
of  life,  fuch  alfo  are  thofe  of  pain.  If 
greatnefs  flatters  our  vanity,  it  multiplies 
our  dangers.  If  opulence  increafes  our 
gratifications,  it  increafes,  in  the  fame 
proportion,   our  defires  and  demands.     If 

the 
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SERM.  the  poor  are  confined  to  a  more  narroW 
^  I  ■ »  ,.1  circle,  y^et  within  that  circle  Ke  moft  of 
thsiie  natural  fatisfad:ions,  which,  after 
all  the  refinements  of  art,  are  found  to 
be  the  moft  genirfne  and  true.— ^I-n  a  ftate, 
therefore,  where  diere  is  neither  fo  much 
to  be  coveted  on  the  one  hand:,  noi^  to  be 
dreaded  on  the  oth€r,  a«  at  firft  appears^ 
laow  fubmiiEve  ought  we  to  be  to  the  dii- 
pofal  of  I^ovidence !  Mow  temperate  m 
our  defires  and  purfuits  !  How  much  more 
attentive  to  preferve  our  virtue,  and  to 
Improve  our  mirtds,  than  to  gain  the  doubt- 
ful and  equivocal  advantages   of  Worldly 

^i=o^erity  ! —But  now,  laying  afide  the 

eonfidaration  of  Haman's  great  crimes  5 
laying  afide'  his  high  profperity ;  viewing 
him  fmiply  as  a  man,  let  us  obferve,  from 
fefe  hiftory, 

-  IIL  How  weak  human  nature  % 
which,  in  the  abfence  of  real,  is  thuaJ 
pron&  to  create  to  itfelf  imaginary  woes. 
All  this  avail etb  me  nothifig^  fo  long  as  I  ft(^ 
Mordecai  the  yew  fitting  at  the  Kings  gate^ 

—What 


—-What  was  it,  O  Haman!  to  thee»  SERM* 
though  Mordecai  had  continued  to  fit 
there,  and  negleiSted  to  do  thee  homage^ 
Would  the  banquet  have  been  on  ih^^ 
account  the  lefe  magnificent,  thy  palace 
leis  fplendid,  or  thy  retinue  lefs  nume- 
rous ?  Could  the  difrefpedt  of  an  ohfcura 
ftranger  difhonour  the  favourite  of  a 
mighty  King  ?  In  the  midft  of  a  thoun 
fand  fubmiffive  courtiers,  was  one  fuHen 
countenance,  an  obje6:  worthy  of  drawing 
thy  notice,  or  of  troubling  thy  repofe£»r^ 
Alas !  in  Haman  we  behold  too  juft  ^ 
picture  of  what  often  pafles  within  our<^ 
felv'Ca,  We  never  know  what  it  is  to  be 
long  at  cafe.  Let  the  world  ceafe  from 
changing  around  us.  Let  external  things 
keep  that  fituation  in  which  we  moft 
wifh  them  to  remain ;  yet  fomewhat 
from  v/ithin  ihall  foon  arife,  to  difturb 
our  happinefs.  A  Mordecai  appears,  or 
feems  to  appear,  fitting  at  the  gate,  Som-e 
vexation,  which  our  fancy  has  either 
entirely  created,  or  at  leaft  has  unreafon- 
ably   aggravated,    corrodes   us   in   fecret; 

and 
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^^n^*  ^^^  "^^^^  ^^^  ^^  removed,  all  that  wc 
enjoy  availeth  us  nothing.  Thus,  while 
we  are  inceflantly  complaining  of  the 
vanity  and  the  evils  of  human  life,  we 
make  that  vanity,  and  we  increafe  thofe 
evils.  Unfkilled  in  the  art  of  extracting 
happinefs  from  the  objed:s  around  us,  our 
ingenuity  folely  appears  in  converting  them 
into  mifery. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  that  troubles  of 
this  kind  are  incident  only  to  the  great 
and  the  mighty.  Though  they,  perhaps, 
from  the  intemperance  of  their  paflions, 
are  peculiarly  expofed  to  them  ;  yet  the 
difeafe  itfelf  belongs  to  human  nature, 
and  fpreads  through  all  ranks.  In  the 
humble,  and  feemingly  quiet  fhade  of 
private  life,  difcontent  broods  over  its 
imaginary  forrows ;  preys  upon  the  citi- 
zen, no  lefs  than  upon  the  courtier;  and 
often  nourilhes  paflions,  equally  malig- 
nant in  the  cottage  and  in  the  palace. 
Having  once  feized  the  mind,  it  fpreads 
its  own  gloom  over  every  furrounding 
objed  3  it  every  where  fearches  out  ma- 
7  terials 
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terials  for  itfelf ;  and  in  no  diredion  more   S  E  R  M. 

.  .  vir. 

frequently    employs    its    unhappy    aclivi-  v^  ^^- ,j 

ty,  than  in  creating  divifions  amongft 
mankind,  and  in  magnifying  flight  pro- 
vocations into  mortal  injuries.  Thofe 
felf-created  miferies,  imaginary  in  the 
caufe,  but  real  in  the  fuffering,  will  be 
found  to  form  a  proportion  of  humari 
evils,  not  inferiour,  either  in  feverity  or 
in  number,  to  all  that  we  endure  from 
the  unavoidable  calamities  of  life.  In 
fituations  where  much  comfort  might  be 
enjoyed,  this  man's  fuperiority,  and  that 
man's  negled:,  our  jealoufy  of  a  friend^ 
our  hatred  of  a  rival^  an  imagined  af- 
front, or  a  miftaken  point  of  honour, 
allow  us  no  repofe.  Hence,  difcords  in 
families,  animofities  among  friends,  and 
wars  among  nations.  Hence,  Haman 
miferable  in  the  midft  of  all  that  great- 
nefs  could  beftow.  Hence,  multitudes 
in  the  moft  obfcure  ftations,  for  whom 
Providence  feemed  to  have  prepared  a 
quiet  life,  no  lefs  eager  in  their  petty 
broils,  nor  lefs  tormented  by  their  paf- 
VoL.  I.  O  fions, 
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S  E  R  M.   fions,  than  if  princely  honours  were  the 
prize  for  which  they  contended. 

From  this  train  of  obfervation,  which 
the  Text  has  fuggefted,  can  we  avoid  re- 
fle6:ing  upon  the  diforder  in  which  hu- 
man nature  plainly  appears  at  prefent  to 
lie  ?  We  have  beheld,  in  Haman,  the 
picture  of  that  mifery  which  arifes  from 
evil  paflions ;  of  that  unhappinefs,  which 
is  incident  to  the  higheft  profperity  ;  of 
that  difcontent,  which  is  common  to 
every  ftate.  Whether  we  confider  him 
as  a  bad  man,  a  profperous  man,  or  lim- 
ply as  a  man,  in  every  light  we  behold 
reafon  too  weak  for  paffion.  This  is  the 
fource  of  the  reigning  evil ;  this  is  the 
root  of  the  univerfal  difeafe.  The  ftory 
of  Haman  only  fhows  us,  what  human 
nature  has  too  generally  appeared  to 
be  in  every  age.  Hence,  when  we  read 
the  hiftory  of  nations,  what  do  we  read 
but  the  hiftory  of  the  follies  and  crimes 
of  men  ?  We  may  dignify  thofe  recorded 
tranfacflions,  by  calling  them  the  intrigues 
6  of 
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of  ftatefmen,  and  the  exploits  of  conquer-  S  E  R  M* 
GUI's ;  but  they  are^  in  truth,  no  other  than 
the  efforts  of  cUfcontcnt  to  efcape  from 
its  mifery,  and  the  ftruggles  of  contending 
paflions  among  unhappy  men.  The  hiftory 
of  mankind  has  ever  been  a  continued 
tragedy ;  the  world,  a  great  theatre  exhi- 
biting the  fame  repeated  fcene,  of  the  follies 
of  men  fhooting  forth  into  guilt,  and  of 
their  paffions  fermenting,  by  a  quick  pro- 
cefs,  into  mifery* 

But  can  we  believe,  that  the  nature  of 
man  came  forth  in  this  ftate  from  the 
hands  of  its  gracious  Creator  ?  Did  he 
frame  this  world,  and  ftore  it  with  inha- 
bitants, folely  that  it  might  be  replenifhed 
with  crimes  and  misfortunes  ? — In  the 
moral,  as  well  as  in  the  natural  world, 
we  may  plainly  difcern  the  figns  of  fome 
violent  convulfion,  which  has  fhattered  the 
original  workmanfhip  of  the  Almighty. 
Amidft  this  wreck  of  human  nature, 
traces  ftill  remain  which  indicate  its  Au- 
thor, Thofe  high  powers  of  confcience 
and  reafon,  that  capacity  for  happinefs, 
O  2  that 
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S  E  R  M.  that  ardour  of  enterprlze,  that  glow  of 
affection,  which  often  break  through  the 
gloom  of  human  vanity  and  guilt,  are 
like  the  fcattered  columns,  the  broken 
arches,  and  defaced  fculptures  of  fome 
fallen  temple,  whofe  ancient  fplendour 
appears  amidft  its  ruins.  So  confpicuous 
in  human  nature  are  thofe  characters, 
both  of  a  high  origin,  and  of  a  degrad- 
ed ftate,  that,  by  many  religious  fedts 
throughout  the  earth,  they  have  been 
feen  and  confefled.  A  tradition  feems  to 
have  perv^aded  almoft  all  nations,  that 
the  human  race  had  either  through  fome 
offence  forfeitc:^,  or  through  fome  mif- 
fortune  loft,  that  ftation  of  primseval 
honour  which  they  once  pofleffed.  But 
while,  from  this  dodtiine,  ill  underftood, 
and  involved  in  many  fabulous  tales,  the 
nations  wandering  in  Pagan  darknefs 
could  draw  no  confequences  that  were 
juft ;  while,  totally  ignorant  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  difeafe,  they  fought  in  vain 
for  the  remedy ;  the  fame  divine  revela- 
tion, which  has  informed  us  in  what 
2  manner 
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manner  our  apoftacy  arofe,  from  the  abufe   S  E  R  M. 
of  our  rational  powers,  has  inftru6tcd  us 
alfo  how  we  may  be  reftored  to  virtue  and 
to  happinefs. 

Let  us,  therefore,  fludy  to  improve 
the  affiftance  which  this  revelation  affords, 
for  the  reftoration  of  our  nature,  and  the 
recovery  of  our  feUcity.  With  humble 
and  grateful  minds,  let  us  apply  to  thofe 
medicinal  fprings  which  it  hath  opened, 
for  curing  the  diforders  of  our  heart  and 
paffions.  In  this  view,  let  us,  with  reve- 
rence, look  up  to  that  Divine  Perfonage, 
who  defcended  into  this  world,  on  pur- 
pofe  to  be  the  light  and  the  life  of  me?! ; 
who  came,  in  the  fulnefs  of  grace  and 
truth,  to  repair  the  defolations  of  many  ge^ 
nerations^  to  reftore  order  among  the 
works  of  God,  and  to  raife  up  a  new  earth 
and  neiv  heavens^  'wherein  righteoufnefs 
JJjoidd  d'well  for  ever»  Under  his  tuition 
let  us  put  ourfelves ;  and,  amidft  the 
llorms  of  paffion  to  which  we  are  here 
^xpofed,  and  the  flippery  paths  which  we 

O  2i  ^^^ 
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SERM.  are  left  to  tread,  never  truft  prefumptu- 
V-  -y  ■  — .1  oufly  to  our  own  imderftanding.  Thank- 
ful that  a  Heavenly  Conductor  vouchfafes 
his  aid,  let  us  earneftly  pray,  that  from 
him.  may  defcend  divine  light  to  guide  our 
fleps,  and  divine  ftrength  to  fortify  our 
minds.  Let  us  pray,  that  his  grace  may 
keep  us  from  all  intemperate  paffions,  and 
miftaken  purfuits  of  pleafure ;  that  whether 
it  fhall  be  his  will  to  give  or  to  deny  us 
earthly  profperity,  he  may  blefs  us  with  a 
calm,  a  found,  and  well-regulated  mind ; 
may  give  us  moderation  in  fuccefs,  and 
fortitude  under  difappointment ;  and  may 
enable  us  fo  to  take  warning  from  the  crimes 
and  miferies  of  others,  as  to  efcape  the 
fnares  of  guilt. 

While  we  thus  maintain  a  due  de- 
pendence on  God,  let  us  alfo  exert  our- 
felves  with  care  in  a£ting  our  own  part. 
From  the  whole  of  what  has  been  faid, 
this  important  inftrudtion  arifes,  that  the 
happinefs  of  every  man  depends  more 
upon   the   ftate   of  his   own   mind,    than 

upon 
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•upon  any  one  external  circumftance  ;  nay,  SERM. 
more  than  upon  any  external  things  put 
together.  We  have  feen,  that  inordinate 
pafTions  are  the  great  difturbers  of  life ; 
and  that,  unlefs  we  pofTefs  a  good  confci- 
ence,  and  a  well-governed  mind,  difcon- 
tent  will  blaft  every  enjoyment,  and  the 
higheft  profperity  will  prove  only  difguif- 
ed  mifery.  Fix  then  this  conclufion  in 
your  minds,  that  the  deftrudlion  of  your 
virtue,  is  the  deftrudlion  of  your  peace. 
Keep  thy  heart  ivith  all  diligence ;  govern 
it  with  the  greateft  care  ;  fir  out  of  it  are 
the  ijfues  of  life.  In  no  ftation,  in  no  period, 
think  yourfelves  fecure  from  the  dangers 
which  fpring  from  your  pallions.  Every 
age,  and  every  ftation  they  befet ;  from 
youth  to  gray  hairs,  and  from  the  peafant 
to  the  prince. 

At  your  firft  fetting  out  in  life,  elpe- 
cially,  when  yet  unacquainted  with  the 
w^orld  and  it^  fnares,  when  every  plea- 
fure  enchants  with  its  fmile,  and  every 
object  fliines  with  the  glofs  of  novelty ; 
beware  of  the  feducing  appearances  which 
O  4  furround 
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s  E  R  M.  furround  you,  and  recoiled  what  otherg. 
have  fufFered  from  the  power  of  head- 
ftrong  defire.  If  you  allow  any  paffion, 
even  though  it  be  efteemed  innocent, 
to  acquire  an  abfolute  afcendant,  your 
inward  peace  will  be  impaired.  But  if 
any,  which  has  the  taint  of  guilt,  take 
early  poflefFion  of  your  mind,  you  may 
date  from  that  moment  the  ruin  of  your 
tranquillity.  Nor  with  the  feafon  of 
youth  does  the  peril  end.  To  the  im- 
petuofity  of  youthful  defire,  fucceed 
the  more  foberj  but  no  lefs  dangerous, 
attachments  of  advancing  years ;  when 
the  paffions  which  are  conned:ed  with 
intereft  and  ambition  begin  their  reign, 
and  too  frequently  extend  their  maUg- 
nant  influence,  even  over  thofe  periods 
of  life  which  ought  to  be  moft  tranquil. 
From  the  firft  to  the  laft  of  man's  abode 
on  earth,  the  difcipline  muft  never  be 
relaxed,  of  guarding  the  heart  from  the 
dominion  of  paflion.  Eager  paffions,  and 
violent  defires,  were  not  made  for  man. 
They  exceed  his  fphere.     They  find  no 

adequate 
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adequate  objeds  on  earth;  and  of  courfe  SERM. 
can  be  produ<^ive  of  nothing  but  mifery. 
The  certain  confequence  of  indulging  them 
is,  that  there  fhall  come  an  evil  day,  when 
the  anguifh  of  difappointment  fhall  drive 
us  to  acknowledge,  that  all  which  we  en- 
joy availeth  us  nothing. 

You  are  not  to  imagine,  that  the  warn- 
ings which  I  have  given  in  this  difcourfe, 
are  applicable  only  to  the  cafe  of  fuch 
fignal  offenders  as  he  was,  of  whom  the 
Text  treats.  Think  not,  as  I  am  afraid 
too  many  do,  that  becaufe  your  pafhons 
have  not  hurried  you  into  atrocious  deeds, 
they  have  therefore  wTought  no  mifchief, 
and  have  left  no  fling  behind  them.  By  a 
continued  feries  of  loofe,  though  appa- 
rently trivial,  gratifications,  the  heart  is 
often  as  thoroughly  corrupted,  as  by  the 
commiflion  of  any  one  of  thofe  enormous 
crimes  which  fpring  from  great  ambition, 
or  great  revenge.  Habit  gives  the  pafhons 
ftrength,  while  the  abfence  of  glaring 
guilt  feemingly  juftifies  them ;  and,  un- 
awakened  by  remorfe,  the  finner  proceeds 

in 
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^  VK^*  ^^  ^^^  courfe,  till  he  wax  bold  in  guilt,  and 
become  ripe  for  ruin.  For,  by  gradual 
and  latent  fteps,  the  deftrudtion  of  our 
virtue  advances.  Did  the  evil  unveil  itfelf 
at  the  beginning ;  did  the  ftorm  which  is 
to  overthrow,  our  peace,  difcover,  as  it 
rofe,  all  its  horrours,  precautions  would 
more  frequently  be  taken  againft  it.  But 
we  are  imperceptibly  betrayed  ;  and  from 
one  licentious  attachment,  one  criminal 
paffion,  are,  by  a  train  of  confequences, 
drawn  on  to  another,  till  the  government 
of  our  minds  is  irrecoverably  loft.  The 
enticing  and  the  odious  paffions  are,  in  this 
refped:,  fimilar  in  their  procefs ;  and, 
though  by  different  roads,  condud:  at  laft 
to  the  fame  ifTue.  David,  when  he  firft 
beheld  Bathlheba,  did  not  plan  the  death 
of  Uriah.  Haman  was  not  delivered  up 
all  at  once  to  the  madnefs  of  revenge.  His 
paffions  rofe  with  the  rifmg  tide  of  pro- 
fperity  ;  and  pride  completed  what  profpe- 
rity  began.  What  was  originally  no  more 
than  difpleafure  at  Mordecai's  difrefped, 
iacreaf€d  with  every  invitation  he  received 

to 
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to  the  banquet  of  the  Queen  ;  till  it  im-   S  E  R  Mi 
pelled  him  to  devife  the  flaughter  of  a  whole  « 

nation,  and  ended  in  a  degree  of  rage  which 
confounded  his  reafon,  and  hurried  him  to 
ruin.  In  this  manner,  every  criminal  paf- 
iion,  in  its  progrefs,  fwells  and  blackens  ; 
and  what  was  at  firft  a  fmall  cloud,  fuch  as 
the  Prophet's  fervant  faw,  Jio  bigger  than  a 
mans  hand^  r'lftng  from  the  fea  *,  is  foon 
found  to  carry  the  tempeft  in  its  womb, 

*  I  Kings,  xviii.  44, 
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SERMON      VIII. 

On  our  Ignorance  of  Good  and  Evil 
in  this  Life, 


ECCLES.    VI.     12. 


Who  knoweth  what  is  good  for  man  in  this 
life,  all  the  days  of  his  vain  life,  'which 
he  fpendeth  as  a  Ihadow  f 

S  E  R  M.  '  I  ^  H  E  meafure  according  to  v^hich 
V^^^-  ^  JL  knowledge  is  difpenfed  to  man,  af-^ 
fords  confpicuous  proofs  of  divine  wif- 
dom.  In  many  inftances  we  clearly  per- 
ceive, that  either  more  or  lefs  would  have 
proved  detrimental  to  his  ftate ;  that  en- 
tire ignorance  would  have  deprived  him 
of  proper  motives  to  a£lion ;  and  that 
complete  difcovery  would  have  raifed 
him   to  a  fphere  too   high  for   his  pre- 

f^nt 
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lent  powers.  He  is,  therefore,  permitted  SERM. 
to  kiio'w  only  in  part ;  and  to  fee  through 
a  glafs  darkly.  He  is  left  in  that  ftate 
of  conjedure,  and  partial  information, 
which,  though  it  may  occafionally  fubjed: 
him  to  diftrefs,  yet,  on  the  whole,  con- 
duces mofl  to  his  improvement ;  which  af- 
fords him  knowledge  fufficient  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  virtue,  and  of  adive  life,  without 
difturbing  the  operations  of  his  mind,  by 
a  light  too  bright  and  dazzling.  This 
evidently  holds,  with  refpe6t  to  that  de- 
gree of  obfcurity  which  now  covers  the 
great  laws  of  Nature,  the  decrees  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  ftate  'of  the  invifible 
world,  the  future  events  of  our  own  life, 
and  the  thoughts  and  defigns  which  pafs 
within  the  breafts  of  others  *. 

But  there  is  an  ignorance  of  another 
kind,  with  refpe6:  to  which  the  applica- 
tion of  this  remark  may  appear  more  du- 
bious ;  the  ignorance  under  which  men 
labour  concerning  their  happinefs  in  the 
prefent  life,  and  the  means  of  attaining  it. 

*  Vide  Serm.  IV. 

If 
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SERM.  If   there    be    foundation    for    Solomon*^ 

VIII.  . 

%,    ^  \^*  complaint  in  the  Text,  who  knoweth  what 

is  good  for  man  in  this  life  ?  this  confe- 
quence  may  be  thought  inevitably  to  fol- 
low, That  the  days  of  his  Ife  muft  be  vain 
in  every  fenfe  ;  not  only  becaufe  they  are 
fleeting,  but  becaufe  they  are  empty  too, 
like  the  foadow.  For,  to  what  purpofe 
are  all  his  labours  in  the  purfuit  of  an 
object,  which  it  is  not  in  his  power  to 
difcover  or  afcertain  ? — Let  us  then  feri- 
oufly  enquire,  what  account  can  be  given 
of  our  prefenf  ignorance,  refpeding  what 
is  good  for  us  in  this  life  ;  whether  no- 
thing be  left,  but  only  to  wander  in 
uncertainty  amidft  this  darknefs,  and  to 
lament  it  as  the  fad  confequence  of  our 
fallen  ftate ;  or  whether  fuch  inftruc- 
tions  may  not  be  derived  from  it,  as  give 
ground  for  acknowledging,  that  by  this, 
as  by  all  its  other  appointments,  the  wif- 
dom  of  Providence  brings  real  good  out 
of  feeming  evil.  I  fhall,  in  order  to  de- 
termine this  point,  firft,  endeavour  to  il- 
liiftrate  the  dodrine  of  the  Text,  That  we 

know 
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know  not,  or  at  moll  know  imperfedly,  SERM. 
what  is  good  for  us  in  this  life  :  I  fhall 
n,ext  explain  the  caufes  to  which  this  de- 
feat in  our  knowledge  is  owing :  And 
then  fhall  fhow  the  purpofes  which  it 
was  intended  to  lerve,  and  the  efFeds 
which  it  ought  to  produce  on  our  con- 
dudl. 


The  whole  hiftory  of  mankind  jfeems 
a  comment  on  the  dodlrine  of  the  Text. 
When  we  review  the  courfe  of  human 
affairs,  one  of  the  firft  objeds  which  every- 
where attrads  our  notice,  is,  the  mif- 
takcn  judgment  of  men  concerning  their 
own  interell.  That  Jore  evil,  which  Solo- 
mon long  ago  remarked  with  refpedt  to 
riches,  of  their  being  kept  by  the  owners 
thereof  to  their  hurt,  takes  place  equally 
with  refpecSt  to  dominion  and  power,  and 
all  the  fplendid  objects  and  high  ftations 
of  life.  We  every  day  behold  men  climb- 
ing, by  painful  fteps,  to  that  dangerous 
height,  which,  in  the  end,  renders  their 
fall  more  fevere,  and  their  ruin  more  con- 

fpicuous. 
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SERM.  fpicuous.     But   it  is   not  to  hi;?;h  ftations 
VIII.       ^  .  ^  _       ^.      .     . 

that  the   dodtrine  of  the  Text  is  limited* 

In  the  crimes  by  which  too  often  thefe  are 
gained,  and  in  the  misfortunes  which  they 
afterwards  bring  forth,  the  greater  part  of 
every  audience  may  think  themfelves  Uttle 
concerned.  Leaving  fuch  themes,  there- 
fore, to  the  poet  and  the  hiftorian,  let  us 
come  nearer  to  ourfelves,  and  furvey  the 
ordinary  walk  of  life.    , 

Around  us,  we  every  where  behold  a 
bufy  multitude.  Reftlefs  and  uneafy  in 
their  prefent  fituation,  they  are  inceflantly 
employed  in  accomplifhing  a  change  of 
it ;  and,  as  foon  as  their  wifh  is  fulfill- 
ed, we  difcern,  by  their  behaviour,  that 
they  are  as  diflatisfied  as  they  were  be- 
fore. Where  they  expected  to  have  found 
a  paradife,  they  find  a  defert.  The  man 
of  bufinefs  pines  for  leifure.  The  leifure 
for  which  he  had  longed,  proves  an  irk- 
fome  gloom ;  and,  through  want  of  em- 
ployment, he  languilhes,  fickens,  and  dies* 
The  man  of  retirement  fancies  no  ftate  to 
be  fo  happy,  as  that  of  adive  life.     But 

he 
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lie  has  not  engaged  long  in  the  tumults  SERM. 
and  contefts  of  the  world,  until  he  finds  ^"^' 
caufe  to  look  back  with  regret  on  the  calm 
hours  of  his  former  privacy  and  retreat. 
Beauty,  wit^  eloquence^  and  fame,  are 
eagerly  defired  by  perfons  in  every  rank 
of  life.  They  are  the  parent's  fondeft 
wifh  for  his  child;  the  ambition  of  the 
young,  and  the  admiration  of  the  old* 
And  yet^  in  what  numberlefs  inftances 
have  they  proved,  to  thofe  who  poflefTed 
themj  no  other  than  fhining  fnares ;  fe- 
dudtions  to  vice,  inftigations  to  folly^ 
and,  iri  the  end,  fdurces  of  mifery  ?  Com- 
fortably might  their  days  have  pafTed, 
had  they  been  lefs  confpicuousi  But  thd 
diftindions  which  brought  them  forth 
to  noticCj  conferred  fplendourj  and  with- 
drew happinefs.  Long  life  is,  of  all 
others,  the  moft  general,  and  feemingly 
the  moft  innocent,  objed:  of  defire.  With 
refped  to  this  too,  we  fo  frequently  err, 
that  it  would  have  been  a  blefling  to 
many  to  have  had  their  wifh  denied. 
There  was  a  period,  when  they  might 
Vol.  I,  P  have 
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SERM.  have  quitted  the  ftage  with  honour,  and 
■  in  peace.  But  by  living  too  long,  they 
outlived  their  reputation;  outlived  their 
family,  their  friends,  and  comforts;  and 
reaped  nothing  from  the  continuance  of 
days,  except  to  feel  the  prelfure  of  age,  to 
tafte  the  dregs  of  life,  and  to  behold  a  wider 
compafs  of  human  mifery. 

Man  walketh  in  a  vainjhow.  His  fears 
are  often  as  vain  as  his  vrifhes.  As  what 
flattered  him  in  expe(Station,  frequently 
wounds  him  in  poflefTion ;  fo  the  event 
to  which  he  looked  forward  with  an 
anxious  and  fearful  eye,  has  often,  when 
it  arrived,  laid  its  terrours  afide ;  nay, 
has  brought  in  its  train  unexpected  blefT- 
ings.  Both  good  and  evil  are  beheld  at  a 
diftance,  through  a  perfpedive  which 
deceives.  The  colours  of  objeds  when 
nigh,  are  entirely  different  from  what 
they  appeared,  when  they  were  viewed  in 
futurity. 

The  fa6t  then  being  undoubtedly  cer- 
tain, that  it  is  common   for  men   to  be 

deceived 
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deceived  in  their  profpeds  of  happinefs,  SERM. 
let  us  next  enquire  into  the  caufes  of  that 
deception.  Let  us  attend  to  thofe  peculiar 
circumftances  in  our  ftate,  which  render 
lis  fuch  incompetent  judges  of  future  good 
or  evil  in  this  life* 

Firft,  We  are  not  fufficiently  acquaint*- 
ed  with  ourfelves,  to  forefee  our  future 
feelings.  We  judge  by  the  fenfations  of 
the  prefent  moment ;  andj  in  the  fervour 
of  defire,  pronounce  confidently  concern* 
ing  the  defired  objedt.  But  we  reflect 
not,  that  our  minds,  like  our  bodies,  un- 
dergo great  alteration  from  the  fituations 
into  which  they  are  thrown^  and  the  pro-^ 
greffive  ftages  of  life  through  which  they 
pafs.  Hence,  concerning  any  condition 
which  is  yet  untried,  we  conjed:ure  with 
much  uncertainty.  In  imagination,  we 
tarry  our  prefent  wants,  inclinations,  and 
fentiments,  into  the  ftate  of  life  to  which 
we  afpire.  But  no  fooner  have  we  en- 
tered on  it,  than  our  fentiments  and  incli- 
liations  change.  New  wants  and  defires 
arife ;  new  objects  are  required  to  gratify 
P  a  tJiemj 
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^^^^'  them ;  and  by  confequence  our  old  dif- 
fatisfadion  returns,  and  the  void,  wliich 
was -to  have  been  filled,  remains  as  great 
as  it  was  before. 

'  But,  next,  fuppofmg  our  knowledge  of 
ourfelves  fufficient  to  direct  us  in  the 
choice  of  happinefs,  yet  ftill  we  are  liable 
to  err,  from  our  ignorance  of  the  con* 
nedions  which  fubiift  between  our  ow^n 
condition  and  that  of  others.  No  indi- 
vidual can  be  happy,  unlefs  the  circum- 
ftances  of  thofe  around  him  be  fo  ad^ 
jufted  as  to  confpire  with  his  intereft.  For, 
in  human  fociety,  no  happinefs  or  mi-^ 
fery  ftands  unconnected  and  independent. 
Our  fortunes  are  interwoven  by  threads 
innumerable.  We  touch  one  another  on 
all  fides.  One  man's  misfortune  or  fuc- 
cefs,  his  wifdom  or  his  folly,  often,  by 
its  confequences,  reaches  through  multi- 
tudes* Such  a  fyftem  is  far  too  compli- 
cated for  our  arrangement.  It  requires 
adjuftments  beyond  our  fkill  and  power. 
It  is  a  chaos  of  events,  into  which  our 
eye  cannot  pierce  5  and  is  capable  of  re- 
.     ^  *  gulation. 
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gulation,  only  by  him  who  perceives  at  one  S  E  R  M. 
glance  the  relation  of  each  to  all. 

Farther,    As   we   are    ignorant  of   the 
events  which  w411   arife  from  the  combi- 
nation of  our  circumftances  with  thole  of 
others,  fo  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  the 
influence  which  the  prefent  tranfadtions  of 
our  life  may  have  upon  thofe  w^hich  are 
future.      The'  important  queftion   is    not, 
"What  is  good   for  a  man   one  day  ;    but 
What  is  good  for  him  all  the  days  of  his 
life  ?     Not,    what    will  yield  him  a    few 
fcattered   pleafures;  but  what  will   render 
his  life    happy   on    the    whole    amount  ? 
And  is  he  able   to  anfwer  that  queftion, 
who  knoweth  not  what  one  day  may  bring 
forth ;  who  cannot  tell,  whether  the  events 
of   it    may    not   branch    out    into   confe- 
quences,    which    will    aflume   a   direction 
quite   oppofite  to  that  in  which  they  {^ 
forth,  and  fpread  themfelves   over  all  his 
life  to  come  ?    There   is   not   any   prefent 
moment   that   is  unconnected    with  fome 
future  one.     The  life   of  every  man  Is  a 
continued    chain   of  incidents,    each    link 
P  3  of 
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S  E  R  M.  of  which  hangs  upon  the  former.  The 
tranfition  from  caufe  to  effed:,  from  event 
to  event,  is  often  carried  on  by  fecret 
ftep|,  which  our  forefight  cannot  divine, 
and  our  fagacity  is  unable  to  trace.  Evil 
may,  at  fome  future  period,  bring  forth 
good;  and  good  may  bring  forth  evil, 
both  equally  unexpedted.  Had  the  Pa- 
triarch, Jofeph,  continued  to  loiter  under 
his  father's  fond  indulgence,  he  might 
have  lived  an  obfcure  and  infignificant 
hfe.  From  the  pit  and  the  prifon,  arofe 
the  incidents  which  made  him  the  ruler 
of  Egypt,  and  the  faviour  of  his  father's 
houfe. 

Laftly,  Suppofmg  every  other  incapa-? 
city  to  be  removed,  our  ignorance  of  the 
dangers  to  which  our  fpiritual  flate  is 
expofed,  w^ould  difqualify  us  for  judging 
foundly  concerning  our  true  happinefs. 
Higher  interefts  than  thofe  of  the  prefent 
world,  are  now  depending.  All  that  is 
done  or  fufFered  by  us  here,  ultimately 
refers  to  that  immortal  world,  for  which 
good  men  are  trained  up,  under  the  car« 
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of  an  Almighty  Parent.  We  are  as  in-  S  E  R  M, 
competent  judges  of  the  meafures  necef- 
fary  to  be  purfued  for  this  end,  as  children 
are,  of  the  proper  condudb  to  be  held  in 
their  education.  We  forefee  the  dangers 
of  our  fpiritual,  ftill  lefs  than  we  do  thofe 
of  our  natural  ftatej  becaufe  we  are  lefs 
attentive  to  trace  them.  We  are  ftill  more 
expofed  to  vice  than  to  mifery ;  becaufe 
tTie  confidence  which  we  place  in  our  vir- 
tue, is  yet  worfe  founded  than  that  which 
we  place  in  our  wifdom.  Can  you  efteem 
him  profperous,  who  is  raifed  to  a  fitua- 
tion  which  flatters  his  paffions,  but  which 
corrupts  Ms  principles,  diforders  his  tern*- 
p.er^  and,  finally,  overfet^  his  virtue  ?  In 
the  ardour  of  purfuit,  how  little  are  thefe 
elibdts  fo^efeen  ?  4^nd  yet,  how  often  are 
they  accomplifhed,  by  a  change  of  condi- 
tion? Latent  corruptions  are  called  forth; 
fee.ds  of  guilt  are  quickened  into  life;  a 
growth  of  crimes  arifes,  which,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fatal  culture  of  profperity, 
would  never  have  feen  the  light.  How 
jpften  is  man,  boaftful  as  he  is  of  reafon, 
P  4  merely 
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^  vm^*  merely  the  creature  of  his  fortune  ;  form- 
ed, and  moulded,  by  the  incidents  of  his 
life ! — Hazael,    when  yet  a  private  man, 
detefted  the   thoughts  of  cruelty.      Tbou 
Jloalt  Jlay  the  young  men  with  the  fword^ 
"  faid  the  Prophet :    1'hou  Jhalt  dajh  the  ch'tl- 
dreny  and  rip  up  the  women  with  child.     Is 
thy  fervant  a  dog^  replied  Hazael,  that  he 
Ihould  do  thefe  things  ?    But  no  fooner  was 
he  clothed  with  the  coveted  purple,  than 
it  feemed  to  taint  his  nature.     He  com- 
mitted the  crimes  of  which,  at  a  diftance, 
he  believed  himfelf  incapable  ;  and  became 
the  bloody  tyrant,  whofe  characSter  his  foul 
once  abhorred  *. 

Such  then  at  prefent  is  man ;  thus 
incapable  of  pronouncing  with  certainty 
concerning  his  own  good  or  evil.  Of 
futurity  he  difcerns  little ;  and  even  that 
tittle  he  lees  through  a  cloud.  Ignorant 
©f  the  alteration  which  his  fentiments 
;ind  defires  will  undergo  from  new  fituar- 
tipus  in  life ;   ignorant  of  the  confequencea 

♦  2  K.in|;s  viii.  iz,  13. 

which 
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which  will    follow    from    the    cojnbina-  SERM. 

VIII. 
tion  of   his   circumftances  with  thofe   of 

others  around  him ;  ignorant  of  the  in- 
fluence which  the  prefent  may  have  on  the 
future  events  of  his  life ;  ignorant  of  the 
efFe(St  which  a  change  of  condition  may 
produce,  on  his  moral  character,  and  his 
eternal  interefts;  How  can  he  know  what 
is  good  for  him  all  the  days  of  his  vain  llfe^ 
which  he  fpendeth  as  afhadow  P 

Inftead  of  only  lamenting  this  ignorance, 
let  us,  in  the  laft  place,  confider  how  it 
ought  to  be  improved;  what  duties  il; 
fuggefts,  and  what  wife  ends  it  was  intend- 
ed by  Providence  to  promote, 

I.  Let  this  dodirine  teach  us  to  pro- 
ceed with  caution  and  circumfpedion, 
through  a  world  where  evil  fo  frequent- 
ly lurks  under  the  form  of  good.  To  be 
humble  and  modeft  in  opinion,  to  be  vigi- 
lant and  attentive  in  condu(3:,  to  diftruft 
fair  appearances,  and  to  reftrain  ralh  de^ 
fires,  are  inftrudlions  which  the  darknefs 
of  our  prefent  Hate   fhouid   ftrongly  in^ 

culcate. 
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*vijr^    culcatc.      God  hath  appointed  our  fitua*" 
tion  to   be  fo    ambiguous,   in  order  both 
to  call  forth  the  exertion  of  thofe  intelli- 
gent powers  which  he  hath  given  us,  and 
to  enforce  our  dependence  on  his  gracious 
aid.     //  is  not  in  man  that  isoalketh^  to  dire£l 
Jjis  Jleps.      Surrounded  with  fo  many  be- 
wildering paths,    among  which  the  wifeft 
are  ready  to   ftray,  how  earneftly  fhould 
we    implore,   and  how  thankfully  fhould 
we  receive,  that  divine  illumination  which 
is  promifed  in  fcripture  to  the  pious  and 
the  humble  !   The  fecret  of  the  Lord  is  with 
them  that  fear  him.     He  will  guide  them 
ivith  his  council.     He  will  teach  them  the 
ivay  that    they  foould  chtfe.       But   what 
muft  be  the  fate  of  him,   who,  amidft  all 
the    dangers    attending    human    condud:, 
neither  looks  up  to  Heaven  for  diredlion, 
nor    properly    exerts    that    reafon    which 
God    hath    given  him  ?     If  to   the   moft 
diligent  enquirer,    it  proves  fo   difficult  a 
tafk  to  diftinguilh  true  good,   from  thofe 
fallacious    appearances    with   which   it   is 
pver  blended,  how  fhould  he  difcover  it. 
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who  brings  neither  patience  nor  attention  ^  ^  ^^» 
to  the  fearch ;    who  applies  to  no  other 
€ounfellor  than  prefent  pleafure,  and,  with 
a  rafh  and  credulous  mind,  delivers  himfelf 
up  to  every  fuggeftion  of  defire  ? 

This  admonition  I  particularly  direct:  to 
ihofe,  who  are  in  a  period  of  life  too 
often  characterized  by  forward  prefump- 
tion,  and  headlong  purfuit.  The  felf- 
conceit  of  the  young,  is  the  great  fource 
of  thofe  d^Agers  to  y>'^hich  they  are  ex- 
pofed;  and  it  is  peculiarly  unfortunate, 
that  the  age  which  ftands  moft  in  need  of 
the  counfel  of  the  w^ife,  fhould  be  the 
moft  prone  to  contemn  it.  Confident  in 
the  opinions  which  they  adopt,  and  in 
the  meafures  which  they  purfue,  they 
feem  ^s  if  thpy  underftood  Solomon  to 
fay,  not,  Who  knoweth^  but.  Who  is  ig- 
norant of  what  is  good  for  man  all  the  days 
of  his  life  f  The  blifs  to  be  aimed  at,  is, 
in  their  opinion,  fully  apparent.  It  is 
not  the  danger  of  miftake,  but  the  failure 
of  fuccefs,  which  they  dread.  .  A6li^dty 
JO   feize,    not  fagacity   tp   difcern,  is  the 
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SERM.   only  requifite  which  they  value. How 

long  fhall  it  be,  ere  the  fate  of  your  pre- 
deceffors    in    the   fame   courfe  teach  you 
wifdom  ?    How  long  fhall  the  experience 
of  all  ages,   continue  to  lift   its  voice  to 
you    in    vain  ?     Beholding   the  ocean  on 
which  you   are   embarked,    covered   with 
wrecks,    are   not  thofe  fatal  fignals  fufE- 
cient    to    admonifh    you    of   the    hidden 
rock  ?    If,    in   Paradife  itfelf,  there  was  a 
tree  which  bare  fruit  fair  to  the  eye,  but 
mortal  in  its  efFedts,  how  much  more,  in 
this  fallen  ftate,  may  fuch  deceiving  ap- 
pearances  be    expedted    to   abound !    The 
whole  ftate  of  Nature  is  now  become  a 
fcene    of  delufion  to    the    fenfual    mind. 
Hardly  any  thing   is  what  it  appears   to 
be:     And    what    flatters    moft,    is    always 
fartheft  from    reality.      There   are  voices 
w^hich  fmg  around  you;  but  whofe  ftrains 
allure  to  ruin.     There  is  a  banquet  fpread, 
where  poifon  is  in  every  dilh.     There  is 
a  couch  which  invites  you  to  repofe;  but 
to  flumber  upon  it,  is  death.     In  fuch  a 
fituation,  he  not  higb-minded^  hut  fear.     Let 

fobriety 
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fobrlety  temper  your  unwary  ardour.     Let  S  E  R  M, 
modefty  check  your  rafh  prefumption.     Let 
wifdom  be  the  offspring  of  reflection  now, 
rather  than  the  fruit  of  bitter  experience 
hereafter.  ''"-. 

IL  Let  our  ignorance  of  what  is  good 
or  evil,  corredt  anxiety  about  worldly  fuc- 
cefs.  As  ralhnefs  is  the  vice  of  youth, 
the  oppofite  extreme  of  immoderate  care 
is  the  vice  of  advancing  years.  The  docr 
trine  which  I  have  illuftrated,  is  equally 
adapted  for  checking  both.  Sinews  we  are 
fo  often  betrayed  into  evil  by  the  mif- 
taken  purfuit  of  good,  care  and  attention 
are  requifite,  both  in  forming  our  choice, 
and  in  conducting  our  purfuit;  but  fmce 
our  attention  and  care  are  liable  to  be  fo 
often  fruftrated,  they  fhould  never  be  al- 
lowed to  deprive  us  of  tranquillity. 

The  ignorance  in  which  we  are  left  con- 
cerning good  and  evil,  is  not  fuch  as  to 
fup^rfede  prudence  in  conduct:  For  w^if- 
dom  is  ftill  found  to  excel  foll)\  as  far  as 
light  excelkth  darknefs*  But  it  is  that  de- 
I  gree 
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S  E  R  M.  gree  of  uncertainty,  which  ought  to  reri* 
der  us  temperate  in  purfuit ;  which  ought 
to  calm  the  perturbation  of  hope  and 
fear,  and  to  cure  the  paiti  of  anxietyi 
Anxiety  is  the  poifon  of  human  hfe.  It 
is  the  parent  of  many  fms,  and  of  more 
miferies.  In  a  world  where  every  thing 
is  fo  doubtful ;  where  you  may  fucceed 
in  your  wifh,  and  be  miferable ;  where 
you  may  be  difappointed,  and  be  bleft  in 
the  difappointment ;  what  means  this 
reftlefs  ftir  and  commotion  of  mind  ?  Can 
your  folicitude  alter  the  courfe^  or  un-*- 
ravel  the  intricacy  of  human  events?  Can 
your  curiofity  pierce  through  the  cloud 
which  the  Supreme  Being  hath  made  im- 
penetrable to  mortal  eye! — To  protide 
againft  every  apparent  danger,-  by  the  em- 
ployment of  the  moft  proraifmg  means, 
is  the  office  of  wifdom.  But  at  this  point 
wifdom  flops.  It  commands  yoii  to  re- 
tire, after  you  have  done  all  that  was 
incumbent  on  you,  and  to  poiTefs  your 
mind  in  peace.  By  going  beyond  this 
point;  by  giving  yourfelves  up  to  immo- 
derate 
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derate  concern  about  unknown  events,  ^?^?rr^* 
you  can  do  nothing  to  advance  your  fuc^ 
cefs,  and  you  do  much  to  ruin  your 
peace.  You  plant  within  your  breaft  the 
thorn  which  is  long  to  gall  you.  To  the 
vanity  of  life,  you  add  a  vexation  of 
fpirit,  which  is  wholly  of  your  own  crea- 
tion, not  of  Divine  appointment.  For 
the  dubious  goods  of  this  world  were 
never  defigned  by  God  to  raife  fuch  eager 
attachment.  They  were  given  to  man  for 
his  occafional  refrefhment,  not  for  his 
chief  felicity.  By  fetting  an  exceflive 
value  upon  objects  which  were  intended 
only  for  your  fecondary  regard,  you  change 
their  nature.  Seeking  more  fatisfad:ion 
from  them  than  they  are  able  to  afford, 
you  receive  lefs  than  they  might  give. 
From  a  miftaken  care  to  fecure  your  hap- 
pinefs,  you  bring  upon  yourfelves  certain 
mifery. 

III.  Let  our  ignorance  of  good  and 
evil  determine  us  to  follow  Providence, 
and  to  refign  ourfelves  to  God.     One  of 

the 
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S  E  R  M.  the  moft  important  lefTons  which  can  be 

VIII.  .  ^    .  ^  .  1  .     A/r   1 

given  to  man,  is  relignation  to  his  Maker ; 
and  nothing  inculcates  it  more,  than  the 
experience  of  his  own  inability  to  guide 
himfelf. — ^You  know  not  what  is  good  for 
you,  in  the  future  periods  of  life.  But 
God  perfedly  knows  it;  and  if  you  faith- 
fully ferve  him,  you  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  he  will  always  confult  it.  Be- 
fore him  lies  the  whole  fucceflion  of 
events,  which  are  to  fill  up  your  exiftence« 
It  is  in  his  power  to  arrange  and  model 
them  at  his  pleafure ;  and  fo  to  adapt  one 
thing  to  another,  as  to  fulfil  his  promife 
of  making  them  all  work  together  for  good 
to  thofe  who  love  him.  Here  then,  amidft 
the  agitations  of  defire,  and  the  perplexi- 
ties of  doubt,  is  one  fixed  point  of  reft* 
By  this  let  us  abide ;  and  difmifs  our 
anxiety  about  things  uncertain  and  un- 
known. Acquaint  yotirfelves  with  God^  and 
be  at  peace.  Secure  the  one  thing  needfuL 
Study  to  acquire  an  intereft  in  the  Divine 
favour:  And  you  may  fafely  furrender 
yourfelves  to  the  Divine  adminiftration. 

When 
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When  tempted  to  repine  at  your  condl-  S  E  R  M. 
tion,  refledt  how  uncertain  it  is,  whether 
you  Ihould  have  been  happier  in  any 
other.  Remembering  the  vanity  of  many 
of  your  former  wifhes,  and  the  fallacy 
which  you  have  fo  often  experienced  in 
your  fchemes  of  happinefs,  be  thankful 
that  you  are  placed  under  a  wifer  direc- 
tion than  your  own.  Be  not  too  particu- 
lar in  your  petitions  to  Heaven,  con- 
cerning your  temporal  intereft.  Suffer 
God  to  govern  the  world  according  to  his 
own  plan  ;  and  only  pray,  that  he  would 
bellow  what  his  unerring  wifdom  fees  to 
be  beft  for  you  on  the  whole.  In  a  word, 
Commit  your  way  unto  the  Lord*  I'ruji  in 
him^  and  do  good.  Follow  wherever  his 
Providence  leads ;  comply  with  whatever 
his  will  requires  j  and  leave  all  the  reft  to 
him. 

IV.  Let  our  ignorance  of  what  is  good 
for  us  in  this  life,  prevent  our  taking  any 
unlawful  ftep,  in  order  to  compafs  our 
moft  favourite  defigns.     Were  the  fmnef 

Vol.  I.  Q^  bribed 
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S  E  R  M.   bribed  with   any  certain   and  unqueftion- 
VIII.     -  ^  . 

able  advantage  ;    could  the   means  which 

he  employs  enfure  his  fuccefS)  and  could 
that  fuccefs  enfure  his  comfort ;  he  might 
have  fome  apology  to  offer  for  deviating 
from  the  path   of  virtue.     But  the   doc- 
trine  which   I    have   illuftrated,    deprives 
him  of  all  excufe,  and  places  his  folly  in 
the   moft  ftriking  light.      He   climbs  the 
fteep  rock,  and  treads  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice,     in   order   to   catch   a   fhadow.  ■ 
He  has  caufe  to  dread,  not  only  the  un- 
certainty of  the  event  which  he  wifhes  to 
accomplilh,    but   the   nature    alfo  of  that 
event  when  accomplifhed.     He  is  not  only 
liable   to   that   difappointment   of  fuccefs, 
which  fo  often  fruftrates  all  the  defigns  of 
men ;   but  liable  to  a  difappointment  ftill 
more  cruel,   that  of  being  fuccefsful  and 
miferable  at  once.      Riches  and  pleafures 
are    the    chief    temptations    to    criminal 
deeds.     Yet  thofe  riches,   when  obtained, 
may  very  poflibly  overwhelm    him   with 
imforefeen  miferies.     Thofe  pleafures  may 
cut  fhort  his  health  and  life.     And  is  it 
6  for 
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for  fuch  doubtful  and  fallacious  rewards,  S  E  R  M. 

.               ...          VIII. 
that  the  deceiver  nils  his  mouth  with  lies,  y ^ — 1 

the  friend  betrays  his  benefactor,  the  apof- 

tate  renounces  his   faith,    and  the   aflafTm 

covers  himfelf  with  blood  ? 

Whoever    commits    a    crime,    incurs    a 

certain   evil    for    a    moft    uncertain    good. 

What  will   turn   to   his   advantage   in   the 

courfe  of  this  life,  he  cannot  with  any  af- 

furance  know.      But  this   he   may  know, 

with  full  certainty,    that   by  breaking  the 

Divine     commandments,     he    will     draw 

upon  his  head  that  difpleafure  of  the  Al-    ' 

mighty,    which  fhall  crufh  him  for  ever. 

The  advantages  of  this  world,  even  when 

innocently    gained,     are    uncertain    blefT- 

ings ;  when    obtained  by  criminal  means, 

they  carry  a    curfe   in   their   bofom.     To 

the  virtuous,  they  are  often  no  more  than 

chaff.       To   the    guilty,    they    are   always 

poifon. 

V.    Let    our  imperfect  knowledge   of 

what  is  good  or  evil,  attach  us  the  more 

to    thofe    few    things,    concerning   which 

Q^  2  there 
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S  E  R  M.   there   can   be    no    doubt   of    their    belne; 
VIII.  .  ^ 

truly  good.      Of  temporal    things    which 

belong  to  this  clafs,  the  catalogue,   it  muffc 
be  confefled,  is  finall.     Perhaps  the  chief 
worldly  good  we  fliould  wifh  to  enjoy,  13 
a  found  mind  in  a  found  body.     Health 
and  peace,  a  moderate  fortune,  and  a  few 
friends,  fum  up  all  the  undoubted  articles 
of  temporal  felicity.     Wife  was  the  man 
who   addreffed   this   prayer    to   God ;  Re- 
move for  from  me  vanity  and  lies.     Give  me 
neither  poverty   nor  riches.     Feed  me  ivith 
food  convefiient  for  me.     Leji  I  be  foil  and 
deny  thee^  and  fay  ^  ivho  is  the  Lord  ?  or  lefl 
I  be  poor  andfeal^  and  take  the  name  of  my 
God  in  vaifi  *.     He  whofe  wifhes,  refped:- 
ing  the  poflefTions  of  this  world,    are  the 
moil   reafonable    and    bounded,    is    likely 
to  lead   the   fafeft,    and,    for   that  reafon, 
the   mod   defirable  life.      By  afpiring  too 
high,    we    frequently   mifs    the   happinefs, 
w^hich,  by  a  lefs  ambitious  aim,  we  might 
have  gained.      High  happinefs  on  earth,  is 
rather    a   picSture   w^hich    the   imagination 

*  Prov.  XXX.   8,  9, 

forms, 
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forms,  than  a  reality  which  man  is  allowed   ^  ?,^  ^• 
to  poflefs.  * — v/ — » 

But  with  regard  to  fpiritual  felicity,   we 
are   not   confined  to   fucli    humble   views. 
Clear    and    determinate    objects    are    pro- 
pofed    to   our  purfuit ;    and   full   fcope    is 
given  to  tlie  moft  ardent  defire.     The  for- 
givenefs  of  our  fins,  and  the  affiftance  of 
God's  holy  grace  to  guide   our  fife ;  the 
improvement  of  our  minds,  in  knowledge 
and    wifdom,    in    piety    and   virtue ;    the 
proted:ion  and  favour  of  the  great  Father 
of  all,  of  the   blefTed    Redeemer   of  man- 
kind,   and  of  the    Spirit    of  fandification 
and  comfort ;     thefe   are    objeds,    in    the 
purfuit    of   which    there    is   no  room    for 
hefitation  and  diftruft,  nor  any  ground  for 
the  queftion    in   my   Text,    Who    knoweth 
what  is  good  for  man  f    Had  Providence 
fpread   an  equal   obfcurity  over  happinefs 
of  every  kind,    we  might  have  had  fome 
reafon  to  complain  of  the  vanity   of  our 
condition.       But    we    are    not    left    to    fo 
hard  a  fate.     The  Son   of  God  hath  de- 
fcended  from  heaven,  to  be  the  Light  of 
0^3  the 
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s  E  R  M.   the  world.      He  hath  removed  that   veil 

VIII. 

which  covered  true  blifs  from  the  fearch  of 

wandering  mortals,  and  hath  taught  them 

the  way  which  leads  to  life.     Worldly  en^- 

joyments  are  fhown  to  be  hollow  and  de-» 

ceitful,  wath  an  exprefs  intention  to  dire<ft 

their   affe(^ions  towards   thofe    which    are 

fpiritual.     The  fame  difcoveries  w^hich  di- 

minifh  the  value  of  the  one,  ferve  to  in- 

creafe  that  of  the  other.     Finally, 

VI.  Let  our  ignorance  of  what  is  good 
or  evil  here  below,  lead  our  thoughts  and 
defires  to  a  better  world.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  vindicate  the  wifdom  of  Provir- 
dence,  by  Ihowing  the  many  ufeful  pur- 
pofes  which  this  ignorance  at  prefent  pro- 
motes. It  ferves  to  check  prefumption 
and  rafhnefs,  and  to  enforce  a  diligent 
exertion  of  our  rational  powers,  joined 
with  a  humble  dependence  on  Divine  aid. 
It  moderates  eager  paflions  refpe£ting 
worldly  fuccefs.  It  inculcates  refigna- 
tion  to  the  difpofal  of  a  Providence  which 
is  much  wifer  than  man.     It  reftrains  us 

from 
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from  employing  unlawful  means,  in  order  S  E  R  M. 
to  compafs  our  moft  favourite  defigns.  It 
tends  to  attach  us  more  clofely  to  thofe 
things  which  are  unqueilionably  good.  It 
is  therefore  fuch  a  degree  of  ignorance  as 
fuits  the  prefent  circumftances  of  man  bet- 
ter than  more  complete  information  con- 
cerning good  and  evil. 

At  the  fame  time  the  caufes  which 
render  this  obfcurity  necefTary,  too  plainly 
indicate  a  broken  and  corrupted  ftate  of 
human  nature.  They  fhow  this  life  to  be 
a  ftate  of  trial.  They  fuggeft  the  ideas  of 
a  land  of  pilgrimage,  not  of  the  houfe  of 
reft.  Low-minded  and  bafe  is  he,  who 
afpires  to  no  higher  portion ;  who  could  be 
fatisfied  to  fpend  his  whole  exiftence,  in  cha- 
fing thofe  treacherous  appearances  of  good, 
which  fo  often  mock  his  purfuit.  What 
fliadow  can  be  more  vain  than  the  life  of 
the  greateft  part  of  mankind?  Of  all  that 
eager  and  buftling  crowd  which  we  behold 
on  the  earth,  how  few  difcover  the  path  of 
true  happinefs  ?  How  few  can  we  find,  w^hofe 
adivity  has  not  been  mifemployed,  and 
Q^  4  whofe 
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s  E  R  M.   whofe  courfe  terminates  not  in  confefliona 

VIII. 

of  difappointments  ?  Is  this  the  ftate,  are 
thefe  the  habitations,  to  which  a  rational 
fpirit,  with  all  its  high  hopes,  and  great  " 
capacities,  is  to  be  limited  for  ever  ? — Let 
us  blefs  that  God  who  hath  fet  nobler  pro-^ 
fped:s  before  us ;  who,  by  the  death  and 
refurredion  of  his  fon  Jefus  Chrift,  hath 
begotten  us  to  the  lively  hope  of  an  inherit ance 
incorruptible^  undefled^  and  that  fadeth  not 
away^  referved  in  the  heavens.  Let  us  fhow 
ourfelves  worthy  of  fuch  a  hope,  hy  fitting 
our  affcEiions  upon  the  things  above^  not  upon 
things  on  the  earth.  Let  us  walk  by  fait  by 
and  not  by  fight ;  and,  amidft  the  obfcurity 
of  this  faint  and  dubious  twilight,  confole 
ourfelves  with  the  expectation  of  a  brighter 
day  which  is  foon  to  open.  This  earth  is 
the  land  of  Ihadows.  But  we  hope  to  pafs 
into  the  world  of  realities  ;  where  the  pro- 
per objects  of  human  defire  Ihall  be  dif-r 
played ;  where  the  fubftance  of  that  blifs 
ihall  be  found,  whofe  image  only  we  now 
purfue  ;  where  no  fallacious  hopes  Ihall  any 
longer  allure,  no  fmiling  appearances  fhaU 

betray. 
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betray,  no  infidlous  joys  fhall  fting ;  but  S  E  R  M, 
where  truth  fhall  be  infeparably  united  with 
pleafure,  and,  the  mills  which  hang  over 
this  preliminary  ftate  being  diffipated,  the 
perfect  knowledge  of  good  fhall  lead  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  it  for  ever. 


[     234    ] 

SERMON     IX. 

On  Religious    Retirement. 


Psalm  iv.  4. 


IX. 


Commune  with  your  own  hearty  upon  .your 
bed^  and  be  JiilL 

SERM.  T\i4[UCH  communing  with  themfelves 
1. V  X  there  has  always  been  among  man- 
kind ;  though  frequently,  God  knows,  to 
no  purpofe,  or  to  a  purpofe  worfe  than 
none.  Could  we  difcover  the  employ- 
ments of  men  in  retirement,  how  often 
fhould  we  find  their  thoughts  occupied 
with  fubjedis,  which  they  would  be 
alhamed  to  own  ?  What  a  large  fhare 
have  ambition  and  avarice,  at  fome  times 
the  grofleft  paflions,  and  at  other  times  the 
meaneft  trifles,   in  their  folitary  mufmgs  ? 

They 


■v— 
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They  carry  the  world,  with  all  its  vices,   SERM 
into  their  retreat ;  and  may  be  faid  to  dwell 
in  the  midft  of  the  world,  even  when  they 
feem  to  be  alone. 

This,  furely,  is  not  that  fort  of  com- 
muning which  the  Pfalmift  recommends. 
For  this  is  not  properly  cojnmuning  isjitb 
our  hearty  but  rather  holding  fecret  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  world.  What  the 
Pfalmift  means  to  recommend,  is  religi- 
ous recoUedion  ;  that  exercife  of  thought 
which  is  connected  with  the  precept  given 
in  the  preceding  words,  to  Jland  i?i  aive^ 
and^fin  not.  It  is  to  commune  with  our- 
felves,  under  the  chara(Ser  of  fpiritual 
and  immortal  beings ;  and  to  ponder  thofe 
paths  of  our  feet^  which  are  leading  us  to 
eternity.  I  Ihall,  in  the  firft  place,  fhow 
the  advantages  of  fuch  ferious  retirement 
and  meditation ;  and  fliall,  in  the  fecond 
place,  point  out  fome  of  the  principal 
lubjeds  which  ought  to  employ  \is  in  our 
retreat. 

The    advantages    of    retiring    from    the 
world,  to  comimuic  ivitb  our  hearty  will  be 

found 
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S  E  R  M.  found  to  be  great,  whether  we  regard  our 
happinefs  in  this  world,  or  our  preparation 
for  the  world  to  come. 


Let  us  confider  them,  firft,  with  re- 
fpe(St  to  our  happinefs  in  this  world.  It 
wdll  readily  occur  to  you,  that  an  entire 
retreat  from  worldly  affairs,  is  not  what 
religion  requires ;  nor  does  it  even  enjoin 
a  great  retreat  from  them.  Some  ftations 
of  life  would  not  permit  this ;  and  there 
are  few  ftations  which  render  it  neceflarv. 
The  chief  field,  both  of  the  duty  and  of 
the  improvement  of  man,  lies  in  adive 
life.  By  the  graces  and  virtues  which  he 
exercifes  amidft  his  fellow-creatures,  he 
is  trained  up  for  heaven.  A  total  retreat 
from  the  world,  is  fo  far  from  being,  as  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  holds,  the  perfedion 
of  religion,  that,  fome  particular  cafes  ex- 
cepted, it  is  no  other  than  the  abufe  of  it. 

But,  though  entire  retreat  would  lay 
us  afide  from  the  part  for  which  Provi- 
dence  chiefly  intended    us,    it    is  certain, 

that, 
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that,  without  occafional  retreat,  we  mufl  ^  ^  J  ^* 
a(St  that  part  very  ill.  There  will  be 
neither  confiflency  in  the  condudt,  nor 
dignity  in  the  character,  of  one  who  fets 
apart  no  fhare  of  his  time  for  meditation 
and  reflediion.  In  the  heat  and  buftle  of 
life,  while  pailion  is  every  moment  throw- 
ing falfe  colours  on  the  obje(fts  around  us, 
nothing  can  be  viewed  in  a  juft  light.  If 
you  wiih  that  Reafon  fhould  exert  her 
native  power,  you  muft  ftep  afide  from 
the  crowd,  into  the  cool  and  filent  Ihade. 
It  is  there  that,  with  fober  and  fteady  eye, 
fhe  examines  what  is  good  or  ill,  what  is 
wife  or  fooliih,  in  human  condud: ;  fhe 
looks  back  on  the  paft,  fhe  looks  forward 
to  the  future ;  and  forms  plans,  not  for 
the  prefent  moment  only,  but  for  the 
whole  of  life.  How  fhould  that  man  dif- 
ciiarge  any  part  of  his  duty  aright,  who 
never  fuffers  his  paflions  to  cool  ?  And 
how  fhould  his  paflions  cool,  who  is  en- 
gaged, without  interruption,  in  the  tu- 
mult of  the  world  ?  This  inceffant  flir 
may   be    called,    the    perpetual    drunken- 

nefs 
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SERM.  nefs  of  lifg^  j|-  raifes  that  eager  ferment- 
ation of  fpirit,  -yvrhich  will  be  ever  fend- 
ing forth  the  dangerous  fumes  of  rafhnefs 
and  folly.  Whereas  he  who  mingles  reli- 
gious retreat  with  worldly  affairs,  remains 
calm,  and  mafter  of  himfelf.  He  is  not 
whirled  round,  and  rendered  giddy,  by 
the  agitation  of  the  world;  but,  from  that 
facred  retirement,  in  which  he  has  been 
converfant  among  higher  objed:s,  comes 
forth  into  the  world  with  manly  tran- 
quillity, fortified  by  the  principles  which 
he  has  formed,  and  prepared  for  whatever 
may  befal. 

As  he  who  is  unacquainted  with  re- 
treat, cannot  fuftain  any  chara<3:er  with 
propriety,  fo  neither  can  he  enjoy  the 
world  with  any  advantage.  Of  the  two 
clafles  of  men  who  are  moft  apt  to  be 
negligent  of  this  duty,  the  men  of  plea- 
fure,  and  the  men  of  bufmefs,  it  is  hard  to 
fay  which  fuffer  moft,  in  point  of  enjoy- 
ment, from  that  negledt.  To  the  former, 
every  moment  appears  to  be  loft,  which 
partakes  not  of  the  vivacity  of  amufement. 

To 
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To  conned:  one  plan  of  gaiety  with  ano-  SERM. 
ther,  is  their  fole  ftudy ;  till,  in  a  very 
fhort  time,  nothing  remain  but  to  tread 
the  fame  beaten  round ;  to  enjoy  what 
they  have  already  enjoyed,  and  to  fee 
what  they  have  often  feen.  Pleafures 
thus  drawn  to  the  dregs,  become  vapid 
and  taftelefs.  What  might  have  pleafed 
long,  if  enjoyed  with  temperance,  and 
mingled  with  retirement,  being  devoured 
with  fuch  eager  hafte,  fpeedily  furfeits 
and  difgufts.  Hence,  thefe  are  the  per- 
fons,  who,  after  having  run  through  a 
rapid  courfe  of  pleafure,  after  having 
glittered  for  a  few  years  in  the  foremofl 
line  of  public  amufements,  ^are  the  moft; 
apt  to  fly  at  laft  to  a  melancholy  retreat ; 
not  led  by  religion  or  reafon,  but  driven 
by  difappointed  hopes,  and  exhaufted  Ipi- 
rits,  to  the  penfive  conclufion,  that  all  is 
vanity. 

If  uninterrupted  intercourfe  with  the 
world  wears  out  the  man  of  pleafure,  it 
no  lefs  opprelTes  the  man  of  bufmefs  and 
ambition.      The   ftrongefl   fpirits  mufl  at 

length 
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SERM.  lengA  fink  under  it.  The  happieft  tem- 
per mull  be  foured  by  inceflant  returns 
of  the  oppofition,  the  inconftancy,  and 
treachery  of  men.  For  he  who  lives  al- 
ways in  the  buftle  of  the  world,  lives  in 
a  perpetual  warfare.  Here  an  enemy  en- 
counters $  there,  a  rival  fupplants  him. 
The  ingratitude  of  a  friend  ftings  him 
this  hour;  and  the  pride  of  a  fuperiour 
wounds  him  the  next.  In  vain  he  flies 
for  relief  to  trifling  amufements.  Thefe 
may  afford  a  temporary  opiate  to  care ;  but 
they  communicate  no  fl:rength  to  the  mind. 
On  the  contrary,  they  leave  it  more  foft 
and  defencelefs,  when  moleftations  and  in- 
juries renew  their  attack. 

Let  him  who  wifhes  for  an  effectual 
cure  to  all  the  wounds  w^hich  the  world 
can  inflidl,  retire  from  intercourfe  with 
men,  to  intercourfe  with  God.  When 
he  enters  into  his  clofet,  and  fhuts  the 
door,  let  him  fhut  out,  at  the  fame  time, 
all   intrufion   of  worldly   care ;   and  dwell 

among  objects  divine  and  immortal. 

Thofe  fair  profpeds  of  order  and  peace, 
5  fhall 
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fhall  there  open  to  his  view,  which  forrti  s  E  il  M. 
the  moft  perfect  contraft  ,to  the  confufion 
and  mifery  of  this  earth.  The  celeftial 
inhabitants  quan*el  not;  among  them 
there  is  neither  ingratitude,  nor  erivy, 
nbr  tilmult.  Men  may  harafs  one  ano- 
ther ;  but  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  con- 
cord and  tranquillity  reign  for  ever.— • 
From  fuch  objects,  there  beams  upon  the 
mind  of  the  pious  man,  a  pure  and  en- 
livening light ;  there  is  difFufed  over  his 
heart,  a  holy  calm.  His  agitated  fpirit 
re-aflumes  its  firmnefs,  and  regains  its 
peace.  The  •  world  fmks  in  its  import- 
ance ;  and  the  load  of  mortality  and 
mifery  lofes  almoft  all  its  w^eight.  The 
greefi  paftures  open,  and  the  Jlill  waters 
flow  around  him,:  befide  which  the  Shep- 
herd of  Ifrael  guides  his  flock.  The  dif- 
turbances  and  alarms,  fo  formidable  to 
thofe  who  are  engaged  in  the  tumults  of 
the  world,  feem  to  him  only  like  thunder 
rolling  afar  off";  like  the  noife  of  difl:ant 
waters,  whofe  found  he  hears,  whofe 
courfe  he  traces,  but  whole  waves  touch 
Vol.  I.  R  him 
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SERM.  him  not. — ^As  religious  retirement  is  thit^ 
evidently  conducive  to  our  happinefs  in 
this  life,  fo. 

In  the  fecond  place,  it  is  abfoluteljr 
neceffary  in  order  to  prepare  us  for  the 
life  to  come.  He  who  lives  always  in 
public,  cannot  live  to  his  own  foul. 
The  world  lieth  in  wicktdnefs  j  and  with 
good  reafon  the  Chriftian  is  exhorted,  not 
to  be  conformed  to  it^  hut  transformed  by  the 
renewing  of  his  mind*  Our  converfation 
and  intercourfe  with  the  world,  is,  in 
feveral  refpeds,  an  education  for  vice. 
From  our  earlieft  youth,  we  are  accuftomed 
to  hear  riches  and  honours  extolled  as 
the  chief  pofleflions  of  man ;  and  pro-* 
pofed  to  us,  as  the  principal  aim  of  our 
future  purfuits.  We  are  trained  xlp,  to 
look  with  admiration  on  the  flattering 
marks  of  diftindion  which  they  beftow* 
In  queft  of  thofe  fancied  bleflings,  we  fee 
the  multitude  around  us  eager  and  fer- 
vent. Principles  of  duty,  we  may,  per- 
haps,    hear    fometimes    inculcated;     but 

we 
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\t^e  feldom  behold  them  brought  into  SERM. 
tompetition  with  worldly  profit.  The 
fdft  names,  and  plaufible  colours^  under 
which  deceit)  fenfuality,  and  revenge, 
are  prefented  to  us  in  common  difcourfe, 
weaken,  by  degrees,  oUr  natural  fenfe  of 
the  diftindlion  between  good  and  evil* 
We  often  meet  with  crimes  authorized 
by  high  examples,  and  rewarded  with 
the  carefTes  and  fmiles  of  the  world.  We 
difcover,  perhapSj  at  laft,  that  thofe 
whom  we  are  taught  to  reverence,  and 
to  regard  as  our  patterns  6f  condu<Sj 
a6l  upon  principles  no  purer  than  thofe 
of  others* — -Thiis  breathing  habitually  a 
contagious  air,  how  certain  is  our  ruin^ 
unlefs  we  fometimes  retreat  from  this 
peftilential  region,  and  feek  for  proper 
Corredives  of  the  diforders  which  are 
contracted  there  ?  Religious  retirement 
both  abates  the  difeafe,  and  furnifhes  thfe 
remedy.  It  leflens  the  corrupting  influ- 
ence of  the  world ;  and  it  gives  Oppor- 
tunity for  better  principles  to  exert  the^ 
power.  He  who  is  accuftomed  to  turn 
R  2  afide, 
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s  E  R  M.  afi(]e,    and   commune  with  himfelf,    will, 

■LA.* 

foirietimes  at  leaft,  hear  the  truths  which 
the  multitude  do  not' tell  him.  A  more 
found  inftrudior  will  lift  his  voice,  and 
awaken  within  the  heart  thofe  latent  fug- 
geftions,  which  the  world  had  overpower- 
ed and  fupprefTed. 

The  ads  of  prayei*  and   devotion,    the 

exercifes  of  faith  and  repentance,   all  the 

great  and  peculiar  duties  of  the  religion 

of  Chrift,    neceffarily   fuppofe   retirement 

from  the  world.     This  was  one  chief  end 

of  their  inftitution,    that   they   might   be 

the  means  of  occafionally  fequeftering  us 

from  that  great  fcene  of  vice  and  folly, 

the   continued   prefence    of   w^hich    is   fo 

,hurtful.     Solitude  is  the  hallowed  ground 

-jwliich  religion  hath,  in  every  age,  chofen 

jfqr   her  own.     There,    her  infpiration  is 

felt,  and  her  fecret  myfteries   elevate  the 

Xoul.     There,  falls  the  tear  of  contrition ; 

there,  rifes  towards  heaven  the  figh  of  the 

iieart;  there,   melts  the  foul  with  all  the 

jtendernefs   of  devotion,    and   pours   itfelf 

.foith^  before   him    who   made,,    and  himi 

-     jx.  ST  who 
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•who  Tedeemed   it.      How   can    any   one,  SERM. 
who  is  unacquainted  with  fueh  employ- 
ments  of  mind,    be   fit   for  heaven?     If 
heaven  be  the  habitation  of  pure  affections, 
and  of  inteiieCtual  joy,  can  fuch  a  ftate  be 
reUfhed  by  him  who  is  always  immerfed 
among  fenfible  objects,  and  has  never  ac-' 
quired  any  tafte  for  the  pieafures  of  the- 
underftanding,  and  the  heart i"^.  i     »dvs~- 
The  great  and  the  worthy,    the  pious - 
and  the  virtuous,  have  ever  been  addidl:-^ 
ed  to  ferious  retirement.     It  is  the   cha- 
raderiftic    of   little    and    frivolous    minds, 
to    be  wholly    occupied   with   the    vulgar 
objects   of  life.     Thefe   fill  up   their    de- 
fires,    and    fupply   all    the    entertainment 
which  their  coarfe  apprehenfions  can  re- 
liih.       But  a  more   refined   and   enlarged 
mind  leaves  the  world    behind  it,  feels  a 
call  for  higher  pieafures,   and  feeks  them 
in    retreat.       The    man    of    public    fpirit. 
has  recourfe  to  it,   in  order  to  form  plans 
for  general  good  ;  the  man  of  genius,  in 
order  to   dwell   on  his  favourite  themes  j 
liie  phllofopher,  to  purfue  his  difcoveries ; , 
-  R  3  thQ 
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SE^M.  the  farnt,  to  improve  himfelf  in  grace* 
Ifaac  went  out  to  meditate  in  the  fields^  at 
the  e'uening  tide,  David,  amidft  all  the 
fplendour  of  royalty,  often  bears  witnefs 
both  to  the  pleafure  which  he  received, 
and  to  the  benefit  vrhich  he  reaped,  from 
devout  meditation.  /  communed  with  my 
own  hearty  and  my  fpirit  made  diligent 
fearch.  /  thought  on  my  ways,  and  turned 
my  feet  unto  God^s  tejlimonies.  In  the 
multitude  of  thoughts  within  me^  his  com- 
forts delight  my  foul.  Our  blefled  Sa- 
viour himfelf,  though  of  all  who  ever 
lived  on  earth  he  needed  leaft  the  aflift«-? 
ance  of  religious  retreat,  yet  by  his  fre-?. 
quent  pracftice,  has  done  it  fignaj  honour. 
Often  were  the  garden,  the  mountain,  and 
the  filence  of  the  night,  fought  by  him,  for 
intercourfe  with  heaven.  When  he  hadfent 
the  multitude  away^  he  went  up  into  a  moun-^ 
tain^  apart y  to  pray. 

The  advantages  of  religious  retirement 

will  ftill  more  clearly  appear,  by  confider- 

5ng,   as  was  propofed,  in  the  next  place, 

fpme  of  thofe  gre^t  objei^s  which  Ihould 

->  —  there 
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there  employ  our  thoughts.    I  fhall  mention  S  E  R  M. 
only  three,  which  are  of  the  moil  plain  and  »-.,-y— „> 
acknowledged  importance ;  God,  the  world, 
and  our  own  character. 

I.  When  you  retire  from  the  world, 
commune  with  your  hearts  concerning  God. 
Impreffions  of  Deity,  befides  their  being 
the  principle  of  what  is  ftridlly  termed 
religion,  are  the  great  fupport  of  all  moral 
fcntiment,  and  virtuous  condudt,  among 
men.  But  with  what  difficulty  are  they 
preferved  in  any  due  degree  of  force, 
amidft  the  affairs  and  avocations  of  the 
world  ?  While  the  crowd  of  furrounding 
objedts  is  ever  rufhing  on  the  imagina- 
tion, and  occupying  the  fenfes  and  tlie 
heart,  what  is  not  only  abfent  from  view, 
but,  by  its  nature,  invifible,  is  apt  to 
vaniih  like  a  fhadow.  Hence  it  is  given 
as  the  chara<9:er  of  wicked  men,  in  fcrip- 
ture,  that  they  are  without  God  in  the 
world.  They  deny  not,  perhaps,  that  he 
does  exift ;  but  it  is  the  fame  to  them  as 
though  he  did  not :  For  having  loft  hirn 
R  4  from 
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^^tS"^^'  from  their  view,  his  exiftence  has  no  ef^ 

-I  A.. 

fe£t  on  their  condudl.  If,  at  any  time,-' 
the  idea  of  God  rife  in  their  mind,  it 
rifes  Uke  a  terrifying  phantom  which  they 
haften  to  expel ;  and  which  they  gladly 
fancy  to  be  unreal,  becaufe  they  fee  it 
make  fo  little  impreffion  on  others  around 
them. 

Let  him  who  retires  to  ferious  medita- 
tion, begin  with  impreffing  deeply  on  his 
mind  this  important  truth.  That  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  Supreme  Governour,  who 
prefides  over  the  univerfe.  But  let  him 
not  imagine,  that  to  commune  with  his 
heart  concerning  God,  is  to  fearch  into 
the  myfteries  of'  the  Divine  nature,  or  to 
attempt  a  difcovery  of  the  whole  plan  of 
Providence.  Long  enough  he  may  be- 
v^rilder  himfelf  in  this  maze,  without 
making  any  proficiency  in  the  practical 
knowledge  of  God.  Shall  he  who  knows 
fo  little  of  his  own  nature,  or  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  obje(f^s  with  which  he  is  fur- 
rounded,  expedl  to  comprehend  the  Being 
who  made  him  ?  To  commune  with  our* 
*  felves, 
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fdves,  to  any  ufeful  puq)ofe,  on  this  fub-  S  E  R  M. 
jed:,  is  to  bring  home  to  our  fouls  the  in- 
ternal, authoritative  fenfe  of  God,  as  of  a 
Sovereign  and  a  Father.  It  is  not  to  fpecu- 
late  about  w^hat  is  myfterious  in  his  efTence, 
but  to  contemplate  what  is.  difplayed  of  his 
perfedions.  It  is  to  realize  the  prefence 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  fo  as  to  produce  the 
moil  profound  veiiieration  ;  and  to  awaken 
tjie  earned  defire  of  as  near  an  approach  as 
our  nature  will  permit,  to  that  great  Foun- 
tain of  happinefs  and  life. 

After  this  manner  was  that  holy  man 
affected,  who  uttered  this  ardent  wifh*, 
0  that  1  knew  where  I  might  Jin  d  him^  that 
J  might  come  even  to  his  feat ! — If  with 
fuch  a  frame  of  mind  you  feek  after  God, 
be  aifured  that  he  is  not  far  from  you  ; 
and  that,  though  you  are  not  permitted 
as  yet  to  come  to  his  feat,  you  may,  at 
leaft,  reach  the  footftool  of  his  throne,  and 
touch  the  robe  that  covers  him.  In  the 
midft  of  your  folitary  mufmgs  lift  your 
eyes,  and  behold  all  nature  full  of  God. 

*  Job  xxiii.  3. 

Look 
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5ERM.   Look  up  to  the   firmament,    and  admire 
IX.  . 

his  glory.     Look  round  on  the  earth,  and 

obferve  his  prefence  every  where  difplay- 
ed.  If  the  gay  landfcape,  or  the  fruitful 
6eld,  prefent  themfelves  to  your  eye,  be* 
hold  him  fmiUng  upon  his  works.  If  the 
mountain  raife  its  lofty  head,  or  the  ex- 
panfe  of  waters  roll  its  tide  before  you, 
contemplate,  in  thofe  great  and  folemn 
objects,  his  power  and  majefty.  Nature, 
m  all  its  diverfities,  is  a  varied  manifefta- 
tion  of  the  Deity.  If  you  were  to  take  the 
ijuings  of  the  mornings  and  dwell  in  the  ut" 
termojl  parts  of  the  fea^  even  there  you 
would  find  him.  For  in  him  you  live  and 
move.  He  fills  and  animates  all  fpace.  In 
the  barren  wildernefs,  as  in  the  peopled 
region,  you  can  trace  his  footfleps ;  and 
in  the  deepefl  folitude,  you  may  hear  4 
voice  which  teflifies  of  him. 

Him,  indeed,  you  are  never  to  con- 
found with  the  workmanfhip  of  his 
hands.  Nature,  in  its  moft  awful  or  mofl 
pleafing  fcenes,  exhibits  no  more  than 
different  forms  of  inanimate  matter.     But 

on 
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on  tliefe  dead  forms  is  imprefled  the  glory  S  E  R  M. 
of  a  living  fpirit.  The  beauty,  or  the 
greatnefs,  which  appears  in  them,  flows 
from  the  Fountain  of  all  greatnefs  and 
beauty ;  in  hinj  it  centers ;  of  his  perfec- 
tion it  reflects  an  image ;  and  towards 
him  fhould  lead  your  view.-^ — In  converf- 
ing  with  a  fellow-creature  on  earth,  it  is 
not  with  his  body  we  converfe,  though  it 
is  his  body  only  which  we  fee.  From  his 
words  and  adions  we  conceive  his  mind  ; 
with  his  mind,  though  invifible,  we  hold 
correfpondence,  and  diredt  towards  this 
Spiritual  Effence,  our  affed:ion  and  regard. 
In  like  manner,  though  here  we  behold  no 
more  of  God  than  what  his  works  difplay, 
yet,  in  thpfe  difplays,  we  are  capable  of 
perceiving  the  univerfal  Spirit,  and  of  hold-? 
ing  correfpondence  with  this  unfeen  Being, 
in  veneration,  gratitude,  and  love. 

It  is  thus  that  a  pious  man,  in  his  re-? 
tired  meditations,  viewing  natural  objects 
with  a  fpiritual  eye,  communes  with  his 
heart  concerning  God.  He  walks  among 
tljf  various  fcenes   pf  nature,   as  within 

the 
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SERM.  the  precindls  of  a  great  temple,  in  the 
habitual  exercife  of  devotion.  To  thofe 
difcoveries  of  the  Supreme  Being  in  his 
works,  let  him  apply  the  comment  of 
his  word.  From  the  world  of  Nature,  let 
him  follow  God  into  the  world  of  Grace. 
When  conducted  from  the  outer  courts, 
into  this  inmoft  fandluary  of  the  temple, 
he  fhall  feel  himfelf  brought  ftill  more 
nigh  to  the  Sacred  Prefence.  In  the  great 
plan  of  divine  Wifdom,  for  extirpating 
the  evils  produced  by  fm,  he  fhall  receive 
the  interpretation  of  many  of  the  hidden 
mylleries  of  Nature.  He  fhall  difcover  in 
Chrifl,  the  Deity  made,  in  fome  degree, 
yifible  to  fenfe.  In  the  beneficent  works 
which  he  performed,  and  the  gracious 
undertaking  which  he  accomplifhed,  he 
ihall  behold  the  brightnefs  of  the  Father  s 
glory ^  and  fhall  difcern  it  to  be  full  of 
grace  ajid  truth,-— ¥icQVLi  the  facred  retreat, 
wherein  his  thoughts  have  been  thus 
employed,  he  returns  to  the  world  like  a 
fuperiour  being.  He  carries  into  adtive 
life,  thofe  pure  and  elevating .  fentiments, 
^  to 
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to  which  the  giddy  crowd  are  ftrangers.   SERM. 
A  certain  odour  of  fandiity  remains  upon 
-his  mind,  which,  for  a  while  at  leaft,  will 
repel  the  contagion  of  the  world. 

II.  Commune  with  your  heart,  in 
the  feafon  of  retirement,  concerning  the 
world.  The  world  is  the  great  deceiver, 
whofe  fallacious  arts  it  highly  imports  us 
to  detect.  But  in  the  midft  of  its  pleafures 
and  purfuits,  the  detection  is  impoffible. 
We  tread,  as  within  an  enchanted  circle, 
where  nothing  appears  as  it  truly  is.  It 
is  only  in  retreat,  that  the  charm  can  be 
broken.  Did  men  employ  that  retreat, 
not  in  carrying  on  the  delufion  which  the 
w^orld  has  begun,  not  in  forming  plans 
of  imaginary  blifs,  but  in  fubjedting  the 
happinefs  which  the  world  aiFords  to  a 
ftrid:  difcuffion,  the  fpell  would  dilTolve ; 
and  in  the  room  of  the  unreal  profpeds, 
which  had  long  amufed  them,  the  naked- 
nefs  of  the  world  would  appear. 

Prepare  yourfelves,   then,    to  encounter 
the  light  of  t^uth.     Refolve  rather  to  bear 

th? 
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s  E  R  M.  the  difappointment  of  fome  flattering 
hopes,  than  to  wander  for  ever  in  the 
paradife  of  fools.  While  Others  meditate 
in  fecret  on  the  means  of  attaining  world- 
ly fuccefs,  let  it  be  your  employment  to 
fcrutinize  that  fuccefs  itfelf.  Calculate 
fairly  to  what  it  amounts ;  and  whether 
you  are  not  lofers  on  the  whole,  by  your 
apparent  gain.  Look  back  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  on  your  paft  life.  Trace  it  from 
your  earlieft  youth ;  and  put  the  queflion 
to  yourfelves.  What  have  been  its  hap- 
pieft  periods  ?  Were  they  thofe  of  quiet 
and  innocence,  or  thofe  of  ambition  and 
intrigue  ?  Has  your  real  enjoyment  uni- 
formly kept  pace  with  what  the  world 
calls  profperity  ?  As  you  are  advanced  in 
wealth  or  ftation,  did  you  proportionally 
advance  in  happinefs  ?  Has  fuccefs,  al- 
moft  in  any  one  inftance,  fulfilled  your 
expectations  ?  Where  you  reckoned  upon 
moft  enjoyment,  have  you  not  often  found 
leaft  ?  Wherever  guilt  entered  into  your 
pleafures,    did   not  its  fting  long  remain^ 

after  the  gratification  was  paft  ? Such 

5  queftions 
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queftions  as  thefe  candidly  anfwered,  SERM. 
would  in  a  great  meafure  unmafk  the 
world.  They  would  expofe  the  vanity  of 
its  pretenfions ;  and  convince  you,  that 
there  are  other  fprings  than  thofe  which 
the  world  affords,  to  which  you  mull  apply 
for  happinefs. 

While  you  commune  with  your  heart 
concerning  what  the  world  now  is,  con- 
iider  alfo  what  it  will  one  day  appear  to 
be.  Anticipate  the  awful  moment  of  your 
bidding  it  an  eternal  farewell.  Think, 
what  refleiStions  fhall  moft  probably  arife, 
when  you  are  quitting  the  field,  and  look- 
ing back  on  the  fcene  of  a£tion.  In  what 
light  will  your  clofmg  eyes  contemplate 
thofe  vanities  which  now  fhine  fo  bright, 
and  thofe  interefts  which  now  fwell  into 
fuch  high  importance  ?  What  part  will 
you  then  wifh  to  have  a6ted  ?  What  fhall 
then  appear  momentous,  what  trifling 
in  human  condud:  ? — -Let  the  fober  fenti- 
ments  which  fuch  anticipations  fuggeft^ 
temper  now  your  mifplaced  ardour.  Let 
the  laft  conclufions  which  you  fhall  form, 

enter 
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^^lY^'   ^^ter  into  the  prefent  eftimate  which  you 
make  of  the  world,  and  of  Hfe. 

Moreover,  in  communing  with  your*- 
felves  concerning  the  world,  contemplate 
it  as  fubjed  to  the  Divine  dominion.  The 
greater  part  of  men  behold  nothing  more 
than  the  rotation  of  human  affairs.  They 
fee  a  great  crowd  ever  in  motion ;  the 
fortunes  of  men  alternately  rifing  and 
falling ;  virtue  often  diftreffed,  and  pro- 
fperity  appearing  to  be  the  purchafe .  of 
worldly  wifdom.  But  this  is  only  the 
outfide  of  things.  Behind  the  curtain, 
there  is  a  far  greater  fcene,  which  is  be- 
held by  none  but  the  retired,  religious 
fpedator.  Lift  up  that  curtain,  when 
you  are  alone  with  God.  View  the  world 
with  the  eye  of  a  Chriftian ;  and  you 
Ihall  fee,  that  while  mans  heart  devifeth 
his  ivay,  it  is  the  Lord  ivho  direSleth  his 
Jieps.  You  ihall  fee,  that  however  men 
appear  to  move  and  adl  after  their  own 
pleafure,  they  are,  neverthelefs,  retained 
in  fecret  bonds  by  the  Almighty,  and  all 
their  operations    rendered    fubfervient   to 

the 
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the  ends  of  his  moral  government.     You  S  E  R  M. 
ihall    behold   him    obliging  the    wrath   of 
man  to  praife  him;    punilhing  the   (inner 
by    means    of   his    own    iniquities ;    from 
the  trials  of  the  righteous,  bringing  forth 
their  reward ;    and  to  a  ftate  of  feeming 
univerfal   confufion^    preparing   the   wifeft 
and    moft    equitable    iflue.       While    the 
fajhion  of  this  world  is  pafled  faft  away, 
you    fhall    difcern   the    glory   of   another 
rifing  to  fucceed  it.     You  Ihall  behold  all 
human   events,    our  griefs  and   our  joys, 
our  love  and  our  hatred,  our  chara(Sl:er  and 
memory,  abforbed  in  the  ocean  of  eternity ; 
and  no  trace  of  our  prefent  exiftence  left, 
except   its   being   for   ever  well  with  the 
righteous^    and  ill    with   the   wicked. 
Such  a  view  of  the  world,  frequently  pre-r 
fented  to  our  minds,  could  not  fail  to  en- 
force thofe  folemn  conclufions  j  There  is  no 
ivifdom^  nor  coUnfel^  againjl  the  Lord*     Fear 
God^  and  keep  his  com?nandme?its ;  for  this 
is  the  ivhole  of  7?ian*     What  is  a  man  pro^ 
fted^  if  he  fd all  gain  the  whole  worlds  and 
lofe  his  own  foul  f 

Vol.  I.  S  III.  CoM^ 
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SERM.  III.  Commune  with  your  heart,  con- 
cerning yourfelves,  and  your  real  charac- 
ter. To  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  ourfelves,  is  an  attainment,  no  lefs  dif- 
ficult than  important.  For  men  are  ge- 
nerally unwilling  to  fee  their  own  impa*- 
fe£tions;  and  when  they  are  willing  to 
enquire  into  them,  their  felf-Iove  impofes 
on  their  judgment.  Their  intercourfe 
with  one  another  affifts  the  delufion  to 
which,  of  themfelves,  they  are  prone. 
For  the  ordinary  commerce  of  the  world 
is  a  commerce  of  flattery  and  falfehood ; 
where  reciprocally  they  deceive,  and  are 
deceived,  where  every  one  appears  under 
an  afTumed  form,  profefles  efteem  which 
he  does  not  feel,  and  bellows  praife  in 
order  to  receive  it.  It  is  only  in  retreat, 
where  thofe  falfe  femblances  difappear,  and 
thofe  flattering  voices  are  filent,  that  a  man 
can  learn  to  think  foberly  of  himfelf  and  as 
he  ought  to  think. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  there  are  three 
characters  which  every  man  fuftains ; 
and  thefe  often  extremely  different  from 

one 
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Cile  another :  One,  which  he  poflefles  in  S  E  R  M. 
his  own  opinion  ;  another,  which  he  car- 
ries in  the  eftim^ition  of  the  world ;  and 
a  third,  which  he  bears  in  the  judgment  of 
God.  It  is  only  the  laft  which  afcertains 
what  he  really  is. — ^Whether  the  charadler 
which  the  world  forms  of  you,  be  above  or 
below  the  truth,  it  imports  you  not  much 
to  know.  But  it  is  of  eternal  confequence, 
that  the  character  which  ybu  poflefs  in 
your  own  eyes,  be  formed  upon  that  which 
you  bear  in  the  fight  of  God.  In  order 
to  try  it  by  this  great  ftandard,  yoii  mull 
lay  afide,  as  much  as  pofhble,  all  partiality 
to  yourfelves ;  arid  in  the  feafoh  of  retire- 
metit,  explore  your  heart  with  fuch  accurate 
fcrutiny,  as  may  bring  your  hidden  defeds 
to  light. 

Enquire,  for  this  purpofe,  whether  you 
be  not  confcioiis,  that  the  fair  opinion 
which  the  world  entertains  of  you,  is 
foundexj  on  their  partial  knowledge,  both 
of  your  abilities  and  your  virtues  ?  Would 
you  be  willing  that  all  your  actions  fliould 
be  pubHckly  canvafled  ?  Could  you  bear 
S  2  to 
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s  E  R  M.  to  have  your  thoughts  laid  open  ?  Are 
there  no  parts  of  your  life  which  you 
would  be  uneafy  if  an  enemy  could  dif- 
cover  ?  In  what  light,  then,  muft  thefe 
appear  to  God  ?  When  you  have  kept 
free  of  vice,  has  your  innocence  proceed- 
ed from  purity  of  principle,  or  from 
worldly  motives  ?  Rifes  there  no  envy  or 
malignity  within  you,  when  you  compare 
your  own  condition  with  that  of  others  \ 
Have  you  been  as  folicitous  to  regulate 
your  heart,  as  to  preferve  your  manners 
from  reproach  ?  Profelling  yourfelves  to 
be  Chriftians,  has  the  Spirit  of  Chrift  ap- 
peared in  your  condud:  ?  Declaring  that 
you  hope  for  immortality,  has  that  hope 
furmounted  undue  attachments  to  the  pre- 
fent  life  ? 

Such  inveftigation  as  this,  ferioufly  pur- 
Cued,  might  produce  to  every  man  many^ 
difcoveries  of  himfelf;  difcoveries,  not 
pleafmg,  perhaps,  to  vanity,  but  falutary 
and  ufeful.  For  he  can  be  only  a  flat- 
terer, but  no  true  friend  to  himfelf,  who 
aims  not  at  knov/ing  his  own  defedls,  as 
8  well 
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well  as  virtues.  By  impofing  on  the  world,  S  E  R  M. 
Ije  may  carry  on  fome  plan  of  fancied 
profit ;  but  by  impofing  on  his  heart,  what 
can  he  propofe  to  gain  ?  He  feedeth  oj 
a/hes :  A  deceived  heart  hath  turned  him 
ajide^  that  he  cannot  delroer  his  foul,  nor 
fay.  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  my  right  hand  *  / 

Thus  I  have  fet  before  you,  fome  of 
thofe  great  objedts,  which  ought  to  em- 
ploy your  meditation  in  religious  retire- 
ment. I  have  endeavoured  to  introduce 
you  into  a  proper  intercourfe  with  your 
heart,  concerning  God,  the  world,  and 
your  own  character.  Let  this  intercourfe 
terminate  in  fixing  the  principles  of  your 
future  condud:.  Let  it  ferve  to  introduce 
confiflency  into  your  life.  Nothing  can 
be  more  wavering  and  disjointed,  than 
the  behaviour  of  thofe  who  are  wholly 
men  of  the  world,  and  have  never  been 
inured  to  commune  with  themfelves. 
Diffipation  is  a  more  frequent  caufe  of 
tljeir  ruin,    than  determined  impiety.      It 

'*  Ifa,  xliv.  20» 
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^  ^Tv  ^*  ^^  ^^^  ^°  much  becaufe  they  have  adopted 
bad  principles,  as  becaufe  they  have  never 
attended  to  principles  of  any  kind,  that  their 
lives  are  fo  full  of  incoherence  and  diforr 
der. — You  hover  on  the  borders  of  fm  and 
duty.  One  day,  you  read  the  fcriptures, 
you  hear  religious  difcourfes,  and  forrn 
good  refolutions.  Next  day,  you  plunge 
into  the  world,  and  forget  the  ferious  im- 
preflion,  as  if  it  had  been  never  made. 
The  impreflion  is  again  renewed,  and  again 
effaced ;  and  in  this  circle  your  life  revolves. 
Is  fuch  conduct  worthy  of  creatures  en- 
dowed with  intelligent  powers  !  Shall  the 
clofe  of  life  overtake  you,  before  you  have 
determined  how  to  live  ?  Shall  the  day  ne- 
ver come,  that  is  to  find  you  fteady  in  your 
views,  decided  in  your  plans,  and  engaged 
in  a  courfe  of  adtion  which  your  mind  ap- 
proves ? — If  you  wifh  that  day  ever  to  ar- 
rive, retirement  and  meditation  muft  firft 
bring  you  home  to  yourfelves,  from  the 
diffipation  in  which  you  are  now  fcattered ; 
muft  teach  you  to  fix  fuch  aims,  and  to  lay 
down  fuch  rules  of  conduct,  as  are  fuitable 

to 
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to  rational  and  immortal  beings.  Then  SERM. 
will  your  character  become  uniform  and 
refpedable.  Then  you  may  hope  that 
your  life  will  proceed  In  fuch  a  train  as 
fliall  prepare  you,  when  it  is  finiflied,  for 
joining  the  fociety  of  more  exalted  fpirits. 
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Acts  x.  2. 
Cornelius A  devout  man r? 

S  E  R  M.  '  i  ^  HAT  religion  is  eflential  to  the  weir 
JL  fare  of  man,  can  be  proved  by  the 
moft  convincing  arguments.  But  thefe, 
how  demonftrative  foever,  are  infufficient 
to  fupport  its  authority  over  Jiuman  con- 
dudt.  For  arguments  may  convince  the 
underftanding,  when  they  cannot  con- 
quer the  pafTions.  Irrefillible  they  feern 
in  the  calm  hours  of  retreat ;  but,  in  the 
feafon  of  adlion,  they  often  vanifh  intq 
fmoke.  There  are  other  and  more  power- 
ful  fprings,    which    influence    the    great 

movements 
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movements  of  the  human  frame.     In  or-   SERM. 
der  to  operate  with  fuccefs  on  the  adlve 
powers,  the  heart  muft  be  gained.     Sen- 
timent and  afFedion  muft  be  brought  to 
the  aid  of  reafon.     It  is  not  enough  that 
men  believe  religion  to  be  a  wife  and  ra-r 
tional  rule  of  conduct,   unlefs  they  relifli 
it  as   agreeable,    and   find   it  to  carry  its 
own  reward.     Happy  is  the  man,    who, 
in  the  conflid  of  defire  between  God  and 
the  world,    can    oppofe,    not    only   argu- 
ment to  argument,  but  pleafure  to  plea- 
fure ;  who,  to  the  external  allurements  of 
fenfe,  can  oppofe  the  internal  joys  of  de- 
votion;  and  to  the  uncertain  promifes  of 
a  flattering  world,   the  certain  experience 
of  that  peace  of  God  which  pajfeth  under- 
Jlanding^  keeping  his  mind  and  heart. — ^Such 
is  the  temper  and  fpirit  of  a  devout  man» 
Such  was  the  character  of  Cornelius,  that 
good    centurion,    ivhofe  prayers  and  alms 
are  faid  to  have  co7ne  tip  in  memorial  before 
God.     Of  this  character  I  intend,  through 
Divine  affiftance,   to  difcourfe ;    and  Ihall 
endeavour,    I.    To  explain  the  nature   of 

devotion ; 
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SERM.   devotion;   11.  To  juftify,  and  recommend 
s— v-^-*  it;  and,  III.  To  rectify  fome  miftakes  con-t 
cerning  it. 

I  Devotion  is  the  lively  exercife  of 
thofe  affections,  which  we  owe  to  the 
Supreme  Being.  It  comprehends  feveral 
emotions  of  the  heart,  which  all  termi- 
nate on  the  fame  great  objedl.  The  chief 
of  them  are,  veneration,  gratitude,  defire, 
and  refignation. 

It  implies,  firft,  profound  veneration 
of  God.  By  veneration,  I  underfland  an 
affection  compounded  of  awe  and  love  ; 
the  affe(^ion,  which,  of  all  others,  it  befl 
becomes  creatures  to  bear  towards  their 
infinitely  perfect  Creator.  Awe  is  the 
firft  fentiment  that  rifes  in  the  foul,  at 
the  view  of  his  greatnefs.  But,  in  the 
heart  of  a  devout  man,  it  is  a  folemn  and 
elevating,  not  a  deje(5ting,  emotion ;  for 
he  glows,  rather  than  trembles,  in  the 
Divine  prefence.  It  is  not  the  fuperfti- 
tious  dread  of  unknown  power,  but  the 
Jiomage  yielded  by  the  heart  to  hirn  who 

is. 
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is,  at  once,  the  greateft  and  the  beft  of  Be-  S  E  R  M. 
ings.  Omnipotence,  viewed  alone,  would 
be  a  formidable  object.  But,  confidered 
in  conjundion  with  the  moral  perfedions 
of  the  Divine  nature,  it  ferves  to  heighten 
devotion.  Goodnefs  afFedls  the  heart  with 
double  energy,  when  redding  in  One  fo 
exalted.  The  goodnefs  which  we  adore 
in  him,  is  not  like  that  which  is  common 
among  n>en,  a  weak,  mutable,  undif- 
cerning  fondnefs,  ill  qualified  to  be  the 
ground  of  aifured  truft.  It  is  the  good- 
nefs of  a  perfed:  Governour,  ading  upon 
a  regular  extenfive  plan ;  a  Heady  prin- 
ciple of  benevolence,  conduded  by  wif- 
dom ;  which,  fubjed  to  no  var'iablcnejs  or 
JImdow  of  turnings  free  from  all  partiality 
and  caprice,  incapable  of  being  either 
foothed  by  flattery,  or  ruffled  by  refent- 
jnent,  refembles,  in  its  calm  and  equal 
luftre,  the  eternal  ferenity  of  the  higheft 
heavens.  Thy  mercy  ^  0  Lord  I  is  hi  the  hea- 
vens^ and  thy  faithfuhiefs  reacheth  unto  the 
clouds.  Thy  rtghteoufnefs  is  like  the  great  moun- 
tains^ and  thy  judgments  are  a  great  depth. 

Such 
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SERM.  Such  are  the  conceptions  of  the  great 
God,  which  fill  with  veneration  the  heart 
of  a  devout  man.  His  veneration  is  not 
confined  to  adts  of  immediate  worfhip. 
It  is  the  habitual  temper  of  his  foul. 
Not  only  when  engaged  in  prayer  or 
praife,  but  in  the  filence  of  retirement, 
and  even  amidft  the  occupations  of  the 
world,  the  Divine  Being  dwells  upon  his 
thoughts.  No  place,  and  no  objed:,  ap- 
pear to  him  void  of  God.  On  the  works 
of  Nature,  he  views  the  impreffion  of  his 
hand  ;  and  in  the  actions  of  men,  he 
traces  the  operation  of  his  Providence, 
Whatever  he  beholds  on  earth,  that  is 
beautiful  or  fair,  that  is  great  or  good, 
he  refers  to  God,  as  to  the  fupreme  ori- 
gin of  all  the  excellence  which  is  fcattered 
throughout  his  works.  From  thofe  effects, 
he  rifes  to  the  firft  caufe.  From  thofe 
ftreams,  he  afcends  to  the  fountain  whence. 
they  flow.  By  thofe  rays,  he  is  led  to 
that  eternal  fource  of  light  in  which  they 
ceatre, 

Pevotion" 
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Devotiom  implies,  fecondly,  Sincere  SERM. 
gratitude  to  God,  for  all  his  benefits. 
This  is  a  warmer  emotion  than  fimple 
veneration.  Veneration  looks  up  to  the 
Deity  ,as  he  is  in  himfelf ;  Gratitude  re- 
gards what  he  is  towards  us.  When  a 
devout  man  furveys  this  vaft  univerfe, 
where  beauty  and  goodnefs  are  every 
where  predominant ;  w^hen  he  reflects  on 
thofe  numberlefs  multitudes  of  creatures, 
who,  in  their  different  ftations,  enjoy  the 
bleffmgs  of  exiftence ;  and  when  at  the 
fame  time  he  looks  up  to  an  Univerfal 
Father,  who  hath  thus  filled  creation  with 
life  and  happrnefs,  his  heart  glows  within 
him.  He  adores  that  difinterefted  good- 
nefs, which  prompted  the  Almighty  to 
raife  up  fo  many  orders  of  intelligent  be- 
ings, not  that  he  might  receive,  but  that 
he  might  give  and  impart ;  that  he  might 
pour  forth  himfelf,  and  communicate  to 
the  fpirits  which  he  formed,  fome  emana- 
tions of  his  felicity. 

The  goodnefs  of  this  Supreme  Benefac- 
tor he  gratefully  contemplates,  as  difplay- 
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SERM.  ed   in   his   own  ftate.      He   reviews   tlie 

X. 

events  of  his  life ;  and  in  every  com- 
fort which  has  fweetened  it,  he  difcerns 
the  Divine  hand.  Does  he  remembei* 
with  affedion  the  parerits  under  whofe 
care  he  grew  up,  and  the  companions 
with  whom  he  pafTed  his  youthful  life  ? 
Is  he  now  happy,  in  his  family  rifing 
jtround  him ;  in  the  fpoufc  who  loves 
him,  or  in  the  children  who  give  him 
comfort  and  joy?  Into  every  tender  re- 
membrance of  the  part,  and  every  pleaf- 
ing  enjoyment  of  the  preferit,  devotion 
enters ;  for  in  all  thofe  beloved  objects, 
it  recognizes  God.  The  communication 
of  love  from  heart  to  heart,  is  an  effufion 
of  his  goodnefs.  From  his  infpiration^ 
defcends  all  the  friendfhip  which  ever 
glowed  on  earth ;  and  therefore,  to  him 
it  juftiy  returns  in  gratitude,  and  termi- 
nates on  him. 

But  this   life,    with  all   its   interefts,    is 
but  a  fmall  part  of  human  exiftence.     A 
devout   man   looks   forward    to    immorta- 
lity, and  difcovers  ftill  higher  fubje^ts  cf 
2  gratitude. 
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gratitude.     He  views  himfelf  as  a  guilty  SERM. 
creature,  whom  Divine  benignity  has  re- 
ceived into  grace ;    w^hofe  forfeited  hopes 
it  has  reftored ;  and  to  whom  it  has  open- 
ed the  moft  glorious  profpe6ts  of  future 
feUcity.      Such    generofity   fhewn    to    the 
fallen  and  miferable,  is  yet  more  afFedting 
to  the  heart,    than  favours   conferred   on 
the  innocent.    He  contemplates,  with  afto- 
nifhment,  the  labours  of  the  Son  of  God, 
in    accomplifhing    redemption    for    men  ; 
and   his  foul   overflows  with   thankfulnefs 
to  him,  ivbo  loved  us,  and  waJJoed  us  from 
our  fins  in  his  own   blood. — What  foall  I 
render  to  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  f    Blefs 
the  Lord,  0  my  foul !  and  all  that  is  with- 
in  me,  blefs  his  holy  name ;    who  forgiveth 
all  thine  iniquities,  and  healeth  all  thy  dif 
eafes ;  who  redcemeth  thy  life  from  defiruc- 
tion,  and  crovDueth  thee  with  loving  kindnefs, 
and  with  tender  mercies. 

Devotion  implies,  thirdly,  the  de- 
fire  of  the  foul  after  the  favour  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  as  its  chief  good,  and  final 

reft. 
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S  E  R  M.   j.gfl.^     q-'Q  inferiour  enjoyments,  the  devotit 
»■-»   -^    man  allots  inferiour  and  fecondary  attach- 
ment.      He    difclaims    not    every   earthly 
afFedion.     He  pretends   not  to   renounce 
all  pleafure  in  the   comforts   of  his  pre- 
fent  flate.     Such  an  unnatural   renuncia- 
tion humanity  forbids,   and  religion  can- 
not require.     But  from  thefe  he  experts 
not  his  fupreme  blifs.      He   difcerns  the 
vanity   which   belongs   to  them   all ;    and 
beyond    the    circle     of    mutable    objedls 
which    furround    him,     he    afpires    aftef 
fome   principles   of  more   perfedt  felicity, 
which   fliall  not  be  fubjed:  to  change   or 
decay.     But  where   is  this   complete   and 
permanent  good  to  be  found  ?    Ambition 
purfues  it  in  courts  and  palaces ;  and  re-** 
turns  from  the  purfuit^  loaded  with  for- 
rows.       Pleafure    feeks   it   among    fenfual 
joys ;    and   retires  with  the   confeffion   of 
difappointment.      The  deep  faiths  it  is  not  in 
me ;  mid  the  fea  faith ^  it  is  not  'with  me.     It 
cannot  be  gotten  for  gold;  neither  fiall  fiver 
be  loeighed  for  the  price  thereof     Its  place 
is  not  in  the  land  of  the  living,     Tru'e  hap- 

pLnefa 
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pinefs  dwells  with  God;  and  from  the  SERM. 
light  of  his  countenance^  it  beams  upon  the 
devout  man.  His  voice  is,  Whom  have  I 
in  heaven  but  thee  ?  and  there  is  none  upon 
earth  that  I  dejire  befide  thee.  After  ex- 
ploring heaven  and  earth  for  happinefs, 
they  feem  to  him  a  mighty  void,  a  wil- 
dernefs  of  fhadows,  where  all  would  be 
empty  and  unfubftantial  without  God. 
But  in  his  favour  and  love,  he  finds  what 
fupplies  every  defed:  of  temporal  objed:s ; 
and  aflures  tranquillity  to  his  heart,  amidft 
all  the  changes  of  his  exiftence.  'Thoujhak 
guide  me  with  thy  counfel ;  and  thoujhalt  re^ 
ceive  me  to  thy  glory.  Myjie/Jj  and  my  heart 
faileth ;  but  God  is  the  Jirength  of  my  hearty 
and  my  portion  for  ever. 

From  thefe  fentiments  and  afFe(Sbions, 
Devotion  advances,  fourthly,  to  an  entire 
refignation  of  the  foul  to  God.  It  is  the 
confummation  of  truft  and  hope.  It  ba- 
nifhes  anxious  cares,  and  murmuring 
thoughts.  It  reconciles  us  to  every  ap- 
pointment of  Divine  Providence  ;  and  re^ 

Vol.  I.  T  folves 
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SERM.  folves  every  wiih  into  the  defire  of  pleal- 
V- — ^ — f  ing  him,  whom  our  hearts  adore.  Its 
genuine  breathings  are  to  this  efFe£t : 
**  Gondud:  me,  O  God  !  in  what  path 
"  foever  feemeth  good  to  thee.  In  no- 
**  thing  fhall  I  ever  arraign  thy  facred 
"  will,  Doft  thou  require  me  to  part 
*'  with  any  w^orldly  advantages,  for  the 
'*  fake  of  virtue  and  a  good  confcience  ?  I 
*'  give  them  up.  Doft  thou  command  me 
*'  to  relinquifh  my  friends,  or  my  coun- 
"  try  ?  At  thy  call  I  cheerfully  leave 
*'  them.  Doft  thou  fummon  me  away 
*'  from  this  w^orld  ?  Lo  !  I  am  ready  to 
"  depart.  Thou  haft  made,  thou  haft  re- 
"  deemed  me,  and  I  am  thine.  Myfelf, 
*'  and  all  that  belongs  to  me,  I  furrender 
*'  to  thy  difpofal.  Let  the  men  of  the 
♦'  world  have  their  portion  iji  this  life.  Be 
"  it  mine,  to  behold  thy  face  in  righteoufaefs ; 
"  and  when  I  awake^  to  be  fatisfied  with  thy 
*'  likenefs,''^ 

This,  furely,  is  one  of  the  nobleft  a£ls 
of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable, 
when  thus,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 

preflion, 
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prefTion,  it  unites  itfelf  with  God.  Nor  SERM. 
can  any  devotion  be  genuine,  which  in- 
Ipires  not  fentiments  of  this  nature.  For 
devotion  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a  tran- 
fient  glow  of  affection,  occafioned  by  fome 
eafual  impreffions  of  Divine  goodnefs, 
w^hich  are  fuffered  to  remain  unconnected 
with  the  conduct  of  Hfe.  It  is  a  power- 
ful principle,  which  penetrates  the  foul ; 
which  purifies  the  affedions  from  debaf- 
ing  attachments ;  and,  by  a  fixed  and 
fteady  regard  to  God,  fubdues  every  finful 
paffion,  and  forms  the  inclinations  to  piety 
and  virtue* 

Such  in  general  are  the  difpofitions 
that  conftitute  devotion.  It  is  the  union 
of  veneration,  gratitude,  defire,  and  re- 
fignation.  It  expreffes,  riot  fb  much  the 
performance  of  any  particular  duty,  as 
the  fpirit  which  mufi  animate  all  religi- 
ous duties.  It  fiands  oppofed,  not  mere- 
ly to  downright  vice  ;  but  to  a  heart 
which  is  cold,  and  infenfible  to  facred 
things  ;  which,  from  compulfion  perhaps, 
T  C5  and 
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S  E  R  M.  and  a  fenfe  of  intereft,  preferves  Tome  re- 
gard to  the  divine  commands,  but  obeys 
them  without  ardour,  love,  or  joy.  I 
proceed, 

II.  To  recommend  this  devout  fpirit 
to  your  imitation.  I  begin  with  obferv- 
ing.  That  it  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence 
to  guard  againft  extremes  of  every  kind 
in  religion.  We  muft  beware,  left,  by 
feeking  to  avoid  one  rock,  we  fplit  upon 
another.  It  has  been  long  the  fubje(St  of 
remark,  that  fuperftition  and  enthufiafm 
are  two  capital  fources  of  delufion  ;  fu- 
perftition, on  the  one  hand,  attaching 
men,  with  immoderate  zeal,  to  the  ritual 
and  external  part  of  religion ;  and  enthu- 
fiafm, on  the  other,  diredling  their  whole 
attention  to  internal  emotions,  and  myf- 
tical  communications  with  the  fpiritual 
world ;  while  neither  the  one,  nor  the 
other,  has  paid  fufficient  regard  to  the 
great  moral  duties  of  the  Chriftian  life. 
But,  running  with  intemperate  eagernefs 
from  thefe  two  great   abufes  of  religion, 

men 
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men  have  negledted  to  obferve,  that  there  S  E  R  M. 
are  extremes  oppofite  to  each  of  them, 
into  which  they  are  in  hazard  of  precipi- 
tating themfelvcs.  Thus  the  horrour  of 
fuperftition  has  fometimes  reached  fo  far, 
as  to  produce  contempt  for  all  external 
inftitutions ;  as  if  it  were  polTible  for 
religion  to  fubfift  in  the  world,  without 
forms  of  worfhip,  or  public  acknow- 
ledgment of  God.  It  has  alfo  happened, 
that  fome,  who  in  the  main  are  well  af- 
fected to  the  caufe  of  goodnefs,  obferving 
that  perfons  of  a  devout  turn  have  at 
times  been  carried,  by  warm  affecftions, 
into  unjuftifiable  excefles,  have  thence 
haPcily  concluded,  that  all  devotion  was 
akin  to  enthufiafm;  and  feparating  reli- 
gion totally  from  the  heart  and  afFed:ions, 
have  reduced  it  to  a  frigid  obfervance  of 
what  they  call  the  rules  of  virtue.  This 
is  the  extreme  which  I  purpofe  at  prefent 
to  combat,  by  fhowing  you,  firft.  That 
true  devotion  is  rational,  and  well  found- 
ed ;  n€xt.  That  it  is  of  the  higheft  im- 
portance to  every  other  part  of  religion 
T  3  and 
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S  E  R  M.   and  virtue  ;    and,    iaftiy.  That  it  is  moft 
V. — .^ — *  conducive  to  our  happinefs. 

In  the  firft  place.  True  devotion  is  ra-? 
tional,  and  well  founded.  It  takes  its  rife 
from  affedions,  v^hich  are  effential  to  the 
human  frame.  We  are  formed  by  Na- 
ture, to  admire  what  is  great,  and  to  love 
what  is  amiable.  Even  inanimate  objeds 
have  power  to  excite  thofe  emotions. 
The  magnificent  profpeds  of  the  natural 
world,  fill  the  mind  with  reverential  awe. 
Its  beautiful  fcenes  create  delight.  When 
we  furvey  the  adions  and  behaviour  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  the  affedions  glow  with 
greater  ardour;  and,  if  to  be  unmoved, 
in  the  former  cafe,  argues  a  defed  of  fen- 
fibility  in  our  powers,  it  difcovers,  in  the 
latter,  an  odious  hardnefs  and  depravity 
in  the  heart.  The  tendernefs  of  an  affec- 
tionate parent,  the  generofity  of  a  for-^ 
giving  enemy,  the  public  fpirit  of  a  patriot 
or  a  hero,  often  fill  the  eyes  with  tears, 
and  fwell  the  breaft  with  emotions  too  big 
for  utterance.  The  objed  of  thofe  affec- 
tions 
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tioiis  is  frequently  raifed  above  us,  in  con-  s  E  R  Rf* 
dition  and  rank.     Let  us  fuppofe  him  raifed 
alfo  above  us,  in  nature.     Let  us  imagine, 
that  an  Angel,   or  any  being  of  fuperiour 
order,   had  condefcended  to  be  our  friend, 
our  guide  and   patron  ;    no  perfon,   fure, 
would  hold  the  exaltation  of  hig  beuefac-? , 
tor's  chara(Sler,  to  be  an  argument  vv^hy  he 
Ihould  love  and  revere  him  lefs. — Strange ! 
that   the    attachment  and  veneration,   the 
warmth   and  overflowing  of  heart,  which 
excellence  and  goodnefs  on  every  other  pc- 
cafion  command,   fliould  begin  to  be  ac- 
counted irrational,  as  foon  as  the  Supreme 
Being  becomes  their  objedl.     for  what  rea- 
fon  muft  human  fenfibility  be  extindt  to- 
wards him  alone  ?    Are  all  benefits  entitled 
to  gratitude,  except  the  higheft  and  the  beft  ? 
Shall  goodnefs  ceafe  to  be  amiable,  only  bg-? 
caufe  it  is  perfedl  ? 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  faid,  that  an  un-r 
known  and  invifible  being,  is  not  quali- 
fied to  raife  affedion  in  the  human  heart. 
"\Vrapt  up  in  the  myfterious  obfcurity  of 
his  nature,  he  efcapes  our  fearch,  and  af- 

T  4  fords 
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S  E  R  M.  fords  no  determinate  objed:  to  our  love 
or  defire.  We  go  forward^  but  he  is  not 
there ;  and  backward^  but  we  cannot  per- 
ceive him  ;  on  the  left  ha?id^  where  he 
worketh^  but  ive  cannot  behold  him :  He 
hideth  himfelf  on   the  right  handy  that  isdc 

cannot  fee  him  *. Notwithftanding  this 

obfcurity,  is  there  any  being  in  the  uni- 
verfe  more  real  and  certain,  than  the  Cre- 
ator of  the  world,  and  the  Supporter  of 
all  exiftence?  Is  he,  in  whom  we  live  and 
move^  too  diftant  from  us  to  excite  de- 
votion ?  His  form  and  eflence,  indeed, 
we  cannot  fee  ;  but  to  be  unfeen,  and 
imperfectly  known,  in  many  other  in- 
ftances,  precludes  neither  gratitude  nor 
love.  It  is  not  the  fight,  fo  much  as  the 
ftrong  conception,  or  deep  impreflion,  of 
an  objedt,  which  affedis  the  paflions.  We 
glow  with  admiration  of  perfonages,  who 
have  lived  in  a  diftant  age.  Whole  na- 
tions have  been  tranfported  with  zeal  and 
affecftlon,  for  the  generous  hero,  or  pub- 
lic  deliverer,    whom  they  knew  only   by 

*  Job  xxxiii.  8,  9. 

fame. 
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fame.     Nay,  properly  fpeaking,  the  dlred  S  E  R  M, 
obje<St  of  our  love,  is,  in  every  cafe,   in- 
vifible.     For  that    on   w^hich    affedtion  is 
placed,  is  the  mind,  the  foul,  the  internal 
character  of  our  fellow-creatures  ;   which, 
furely,  is  no  lefs  concealed,  than  the  Di- 
vine  Nature   itfelf  is,    from  the  view   of 
fenfe.      From    adions,  we  can   only  infer 
the  difpofitions   of  men  ;    from  what  we 
fee  of  their  behaviour,  we  coiled:  what  is 
invifible ;    but   the    conje<Sture    which  we 
form,  is,    at   beft,  imperfedl ;     and   when 
their    actions   excite    our   love,     much    of 
their  heart  remain  flill   unknown.     I  a{k 
then,   in  what  refpedl  God  is  lefs  qualified 
than  any  other  being,    to  be  an  objedt  of 
afFe6lion  ?    Convinced   that  he  exifts;   be- 
holding  his   goodnefs  fpread  abroad  in  his 
works,  exerted  in  the  government  of  the 
world,  difplayed  in  fome  meafure  to  fenfe, 
in  the  actions  of  his  fon  Jefus  Chrift  ;  are 
we  not  furnifhed  with  every  efTential  re- 
quifite  which  the  heart  demands,  in  order 
to  indulge  the  moft  warm,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  molt  rational  emotions  ? 

If 
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If  thefc  confiderations  juftify  the  rca- 
foriablenefs  of  devotion,  as  exprefled  in 
veneration,  love,  and  gratitude,  the  fame 
train  of  thought  will  equally  juftify  it, 
when  appearing  in  the  forms  of  defire, 
delight,  or  refignation.  The  latter  are, 
indeed,  the  confequence  of  the  former. 
For  we  cannot  but  defire  fome  communi- 
cation with  what  we  love  ;  and  will  na- 
turally refign  ourfelves  to  one,  on  whom 
we  have  placed  the  full  confidence  of 
aifedion.  The  afpirations  of  a  devout 
man  after  the  favour  of  God,  are  the 
effecSs  of  that  earneft  wifh  for  happinefs, 
w^hich  glows  in  every  breaft.  All  men 
have  fomewhat  that  may  be  called  the 
objed:  of  their  devotion  ;  reputation, 
pleafure,  learning,  riches,  or  whatever 
apparent  good  has  ftrongly  attached  their 
heart.  This  becomes  the  centre  of  at- 
traction, which  draws  them  towards  it ; 
which  quickens  and  regulates  all  their 
motions.  While  the  men  of  the  world 
are  thus  influenced  by  the  objects  which 
they  feverally  worlhip,   fhall  he  only  who 
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dircds  his  devotion  towards  the  Supreme  S  E  R  M. 
Being,  be  exckided  from  a  place  in  the 
fyftem  of  rational  conduct  ?  or  be  cenfured 
for  having  paflions,  whofe  fenfibility  corrc- 
fponds  to  the  great  caufe  which  moves  them  ? 
— Having  vindicated  the  reafbnablenefs  of 
devotion,  I  come, 

In  the  fecond  place,  to  fhow  its  im-^ 
portance,  and  the  high  place  which  it 
pofTefles  in  the  fyftem  of  r^^ligion.  I  ad- 
drefs  myfelf  now  to  thofe,  who,  though 
they  rejed:  not  devotion  as  irrational,  yet 
confider  it  as  an  unneceflary  refinement ; 
an  attainment  which  may  be  fafely  left  to 
reclufe  and  fequeftered  perfons,  who  aim 
at  uncommon  fandity.  The  folid  and 
material  duties  of  a  good  life,  they  hold 
to  be  in  a  great  meafure  independent  of 
devout  affedion ;  and  think  them  fuffi- 
ciently  fupported,  by  their  neceflary  con- 
nedion  with  our  intereft,  both  in  this 
and  in  a  future  world.  They  infift  much 
upon  religion  being  a  calm,  a  fober,  and 
rational  principle  ©f  condud.- — —I  admit 

that 
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SERM.  that  it  is  very  laudable  to  have  a  rational 
religion.  But  I  muft  admonifh  you,  that 
it  is  both  reproachful  and  criminal,  to  have 
an  infenfible  heart.  If  we  reduce  religion 
into  fo  cool  a  ftate,  as  not  to  admit  love, 
afFedion,  and  defire,  we  fhall  leave  it  in 
pofleffion  of  fmall  influence  over  human  life. 
Look  abroad  into  the  world,  and  obferve 
how  few  adt  upon  deliberate  and  rational 
views  of  their  true  intereft.  The  bulk  of 
mankind  are  impelled  by  their  feelings. 
They  are  attracted  by  appearances  of  good. 
Tafte  and  inclination  rule  their  condud:. 
To  diredt  their  inclination  and  tafte  to- 
wards the  higheft  objects ;  to  form  a  relifh 
within  them,  for  virtuous  and  fpiritual  en- 
joyment ;  to  introduce  religion  into  the 
heart,  is  the  province  of  devotion ;  and 
hence  arifes  its  importance  to  the  interefts 
of  goodnefs. 

Agreeably  to  this  dodrine,  the  great 
Author  of  our  religion,  who  well  knew 
ivhat  was  in  man^  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  whole  fyftem  in  the  regeneration  of 
the  heart-  The  change  which  was  to  be 
6  accomplifhed 
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accompliflied  on  his  followers,  he  did  not  S  E  R  M. 
purpofe  to  efFe(3:,  merely  by  regulating  * — ^-^ 
their  external  conduct ;  but  by  forming 
within  them  a  new  nature  ;  by  taking 
away  the  heart  of  Jlone^  and  giving  them 
a  heart  ofjfteJJj^  that  is,  a  heart  relenting 
and  tender,  yielding  to  the  Divine  im- 
pulfe,  and  readily  fufceptible  of  devout 
impreffions.  Thou  Jhalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  hearty  and  mlnd^  and  foul ^ 
und  frength  :  This  is  the  firf  and  great 
commandment.  My  fon^  give  me  thy  hearty 
is  the  call  of  God  to  each  of  us :  And, 
indeedj  if  the  heart  be  with-held,  it  is 
not  eafy  to  conceive  what  other  offering 
we  can  prefent,  that  will  be  acceptable  to 
him. 

Of  what  nature  muft  that  man's  reli- 
gion be,  who  profefles  to  worfhip  God, 
and  to  believe  in  Chrifl: ;  and  yet  raifes 
his  thoughts  towards  God,  and  his  Savi- 
our, without  any  warmth  of  gratitude  or 
love  ?  I  fpeak  not  of  thofe  occafional  de- 
cays of  pious  affection,  to  which  the  bell 
are   fubjed,  but  of  a  total  infcnfibility  to 

this 
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s  E  R  M.  ^j^jg  pj^j-j.  of  religion.  Surely  let  the  out-* 
ward  behaviour  be  ever  fo  irreproachable, 
there  muft  be  fome  eflential  defed:  in  a 
heart,  which  remains  always  unmoved  at 
the  view  of  infinite  goodnefs.  The  af- 
fedbions  cannot,  in  this  cafe,  be  deemed 
to  flow  in  their  natural  channel.  Some 
concealed  malignity  muft  have  tainted 
the  inward  frame.  This  is  not  the  man 
whom  you  would  chufe  for  your  bofom- 
friend  ;  or  whofe  heart  you  could  expedt 
to  anfwer,  with  reciprocal  warmth,  to 
yours.  His  virtue,  if  it  deferves  that 
name,  is  not  of  the  moft  amiable  fort ; 
and  may,  with  reafon,  receive  the  appel-^ 
lation  (often  injudicioufly  beftowed)  of 
cold  and  dry  morality.  Such  a  perfon 
muft,  as  yet,  hQ  far  from  the  k'mgdom  of 
Heaven. 

As  devotion  is  thus  eil^ntial  to  religion 
in  its  principle,  fo  it  enters  into  the  pro- 
per difcharge  of  all  its  duties.  It  diffufes 
an  aufpicious  influence  over  the  whole 
of  virtue.  The  prevailing  temper  of  the 
mind  is  formed  by  its  moft  frequent  em- 
ployments. 
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ployments.       Intercourfe    with    Supreme   s£RM« 
perfedion  cannot,   thereforcj   but  ennoble 
and   improve  it.     The  pure  love  of  God 
naturally  connects  itfelf  with  the  love  of 
man.      Hence,   devotion    has    been   often 
found    a  powerful   inftrument,    in   huma- 
nizing the    mannei;s  of  men,   and   taming 
their  unruly    pafTions.       It  fmooths  what 
is   rough,    and   foftens   what  is   fierce,    in 
our  nature.     It  is  the  great  purifier  of  the 
afFedions.       It    infpires    contempt    of    the 
low     gratifications    belonging    to    animal 
life.     It  promotes  a  humble  and   cheerful 
contentment   with   our  lot  ;    and    fubdues 
that  eager  defire  of  riches  and  of  power, 
which  has  filled  this  unhappy  world  with 
crimes    and    mifery.     Finally,    it   bellows 
that   enlargement    of  heart  in  the  fervice 
of  God,    w^hich    is    the    great    principle, 
both   of  perfeverance,   and  of  progrefs  in 
virtue.     He  who,   unacquainted  wdth  de- 
vout afFedions,    fets   himfelf  to  keep   the 
Divine    commandments,    will    advance   in 
obedience  with  a  flow  and  languid  pace ; 
like    one  who,  carrying   a  heavy  burden, 
I  toils 
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SERM.  tolls  to  mount  the   hill.      But  he  whofe 

X. 

heart  devotion  has  warmed,  will  proceed 

on  his  way,  cheerful  and  rejoicing.  The 
one  performs  his  duty,  only  becaufe  it  is 
commanded  ;  the  other,  becaufe  he  loves 
it.  The  one  is  inclined  to  do  no  more 
than  neceffity  requires ;  the  other  feeks 
to  excell.  The  one  looks  for  his  reward 
in  fomewhat  befides  religion  ;  the  other 
finds  it  in  religion  itfelf:  It  is  his  meat 
and  drink  to  do  the  will  of  that  heavenly 
Father y  whom  he  loves  and  adores.  Which 
of  thefe  two  are  likely  to  make  the  great- 
eft  improvement  in  goodnefs,  is  eafily  dif- 
cerned.     Let  us  now  confidcr, 

In  the  third  place,  the  influence  of  de- 
votion on  the  happinefs  of  life.  Whatever 
promotes  and  ftrengthens  virtue,  what- 
ever calms  and  regulates  the  temper,  is  a 
fource  of  happinefs.  Devotion,  as  I  have 
juft  now  fhown,  produces  thofe  efFedts  in 
a  remarkable  degree.  It  infpires  compo- 
fure  of  fpirit,  mildnefs,  and  benignity ; 
weakens    the    painful,    and  cherilhes  the 

pleaiing 
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^leafing  emotions ;    and,    by  thefe  means,   S  E  R  M. 
carries  on   the  life   of  a  pious  man  in  a 
fmooth  and  placid  tenour. 

Befides  exerting  this  habitual  influence 
on  the  mind,  devotion  opens  a  field  of 
enjoyments,  to  which  the  vicious  are  en- 
tire ftrangers  ;  enjoyments  the  more  valu- 
able, as  they  peculiarly  belong  to  retire- 
ment when  the  world  leaves  us,  and  to 
adverfity  when  it  becomes  our  foe.  Thefe 
are  the  two  feafons,  for  which  every  wife 
man  would  moft  wifh  to  provide  fome 
hidden  ftore  of  comfort.  For  let  him  be 
placed  in  the  moft  favourable  fituation 
which  the  humaii  ftate  admits,  the  world 
can  neither  always  amufe  him,  nor  al- 
ways fhield  him  from  diftrefs.  There 
will  be  many  hours  of  vacuity,  and 
many  of  deje£lion,  in  his  life.  If  he  be 
a  ftranger  to  God,  and  to  devotion,  how 
dreary  will  the  gloom  of  folitude  often 
prove  ?  With  what  oppreffive  weight  will 
ficknefs,  difappointment,  or  old  age,  fall 
upon  his  fpirits  ?  But,  for  thofe  penfive 
periods,   the  pious  man  has  a  relief  pre- 

VoL.  I.  U  pareii* 
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SERM.  pafed.  From  the  tirefome  repetition  of 
the  common  vanities  of  life,  or  from  the 
painful  corrofion  of  its  cares  and  forrows, 
devotion  tranfports  him  into  a  new  region ; 
and  fmTOunds  him  there  with  fuch  ohjedls, 
as  are  the  moll  fitted  to  cheer  the  dejection, 
to  calm  the  tumults,  and  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  his  heart.  If  the  world  has  been  empty 
and  delufive,  it  gladdens  him  with  the  pro- 
fpe£b  of  a  higher  and  better  order  of  things, 
about  to  arife.  If  men  have  been  ungrate- 
ful and  bafe,  it  difplays  before  him  the 
faithfulnefs  of  that  Supreme  Being,  who, 
though  every  other  friend  fail,  will  never 
forfake  him.  Confult  your  experience, 
and  you  vnW  find,  that  the  two  greateft 
fources  of  inward  joy,  are,  the  exercife  of 
love  diredted  towards  a  deferving  obje(^, 
and  the  exercife  of  hope  terminating  on 
Ibme  high  and  afTured  happinefs.  Both 
thefe  are  fupplied  by  devotion  ;  and  there- 
fore we  have  no  reafon  to  be  furprifed, 
if,  on  fome  occafions,  it  fill  the  hearts  of 
good  men  with  a  fatisfa€lion  not  to  be 
cxprefTed* 

The 
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The  refined  pleafures  of  a  pious  mind  serM. 
are,  in  many  refpe<5ts,  fuperiour  to  the 
coarfe  gratifications  of  fenfe.  They  are 
{)leafures  which  belong  to  the  highefl 
powers,  and  beft  afFe(llions  of  the  foul ; 
whereas  the  gratifications  of  fenfe  refide 
in  the  lowefl  region  of  our  nature.  To 
the  one,  the  foul  floops  below  its  native 
dignity.  The  other,  raife  it  above  itfelf. 
The  one,  leave  always  a  coiiifortlefs,  often 
a  mortifying,  remembrance  bfehind  them; 
The  other,  are  reviewed  with  applaufe 
and  delight.  The  pleafures  of  fenfe  re- 
femble  a  foaming  torrent,  which,  after  a 
diforderly  courfe,  fpeedily  runs  dut,  and 
leaves  an  empty  and  offenfive  channel. 
But  the  pleafures  of  devotion  refemble 
the  equable  current  of  a  pure  river, 
which  enlivens  the  fields  through  which 
it  pafTes,  and  diftufes  verdure  and  ferti- 
lity along  its  banks.  To  thee,  O  Devo- 
tion !  we  owe  the  higheft  improvement  of 
our  nature,  and  much  of  the  enjoyment 
of  our  life.  Thou  art  the  fupport  of  our 
virtue,  and  the  refi  of  our  fouls,  in  this 
U  2  turbulent 
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SERM.  turbulent  world.  Thou  compofeft  the 
thoughts.  Thou  cahneft  the  paffions. 
Thou  exakeft  the  heart.  Thy  commu- 
nications, and  thine  only,  are  imparted 
to  the  low,  no  lefs  than  to  the  high ;  to 
the  poor,  as  well  as  to  the  rich.  In  thy 
prefence,  worldly  diftindlions  ceafe ;  and 
under  thy  influence,  worldly  forrows  are 
forgotten.  Thou  art  the  balm  of  the 
wounded  mind.  Thy  fancluary  is  ever 
open  to  the  miferable  ;  inacceflible  only 
to  the  unrighteous  and  impure.  Thou 
beginneft  on  earth,  the  temper  of  heaven. 
In  thee,  the  hofts  of  angels  and  bleflfed 
ipirits  eternally  rejoice.     It  now  remains, 

III.  To  endeavour  to  correct  fome 
errors,  into  which  men  are  apt  to  fall 
concerning  devotion.  For  it  is  but  too 
obvious,  that  errors  are  often  committed 
in  this  part  of  religion.  Thefe  frequently 
disfigure  its  appearance  before  the  world, 
and  fubjcct  it  to  unjuft  reproach.  Let  us 
therefore  attend  deliberately  to  its  nature, 
fo  as  to  difiinguKh  pure  and  rational  de- 
votion. 
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votion,  of  which  I  have  hitherto  treated,  S  E  R  M. 
from  that  which  is,  in  any  degree,  fpurious  < — ,; — ' 
and  adulterated. 

In  the  firft  place,  It  is  an  error  to 
place  devotion  in  the  mere  performance 
of  any  external  adl  of  worfhip.  Prayer 
and  praife,  together  with  the  ordinances 
peculiar  to  the  Chriftian  religion,  are  the 
appointed  means  of  raifmg  the  heart  to- 
wards the  Supreme  Being.  They  are  the 
inftituted  figns  of  devotion  ;  the  language 
in  which  it  naturally  expreffes  itfelf.  But 
let  us  remember,  that  they  are  figns  and 
expreffions  only  ;  and  we  all  know,  that, 
in  various  cafes,  thefe  may  not  correfpond 
to  the  thing  fignified.  It  is  in  the  difpo- 
fition  of  the  heart,  not  in  the  motion  of 
the  lips,  or  in  the  pofture  of  the  body, 
that  devotion  confiits.  The  heart  may 
pray  or  praife,  when  no  words  are  utter- 
ed. But  if  the  heart  be  unconcerned  or  ill 
affected,  all  the  words  we  can  utter,  how 
properly  framed  foever,  are  no  other  than 
empty  and  unacceptable  founds  in  the  ear 
of  the  Almighty. 

U  3  In 
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SERM.  In  the  fecond  place,  It  is  an  error  ta 
conceive  the  pleafures  and  advantages  of 
devotion,  to  be  indifcriminately  open  to 
all.  Devotion,  like  many  parts  of  reli- 
gion, may  in  fome  lights  be  confidered 
as  a  privilege,  and  in  others  as  a  duty. 
It  is  the  duty  of  all,  to  love  God,  and  to 
refign  themfelves  to  his  will.  But  it  is 
the  privilege  of  good  men  only,  to  re- 
joice in  God,  and  to  confide  in  his 
friendfhip.  Hence  a  certain  preparation 
is  requifite,  for  the  enjoyment  of  devotion 
in  its  whole  extent.  Not  only  miift  the 
life  be  reformed  from  grofs  enormities, 
but  the  heart  muft  have  undergone  that 
change  which  the  Gofpel  demands.  A 
competent  knowledge  of  God  mull  bp  ac- 
quired. A  proper  foundation  muft  be  laid 
in  faith  and  repentance,  for  intercpurfe  with 
Heaven. 

They  who  would  rufh  all  at  once  fron; 
the  arms  of  the  world,  into  the  facred 
retreat  of  devotion  ;  they  who  imagine 
that  retreat  to  ftand  always  ready  for  the 
reception  of  fuch  as  betake  themfelves  to 

5^ 
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It,  for  no  reafon,  but  becaufe  every  other  s  E  R  M. 
refuge  excludes  them,  betray  grols  igno-* 
ranee  of  this  part  of  religion.  They  bring 
to  it,  faculties  unqualified  to  tafte  its  plea- 
fures ;  and  they  grafp  at  hopes,  to  which 
they  are  not  entitled.  By  incorporating 
with  devotion  the  unnatural  mixture  of 
their  unfandtified  paflions,  they  defile  and 
corrupt  it.  Hence  that  gloom  which  has 
often  fpread  over  it.  Hence  thofe  fuper- 
ftitious  mortifications  and  aufterities,  by 
which  the  falfely  devout  hope  to  purchafe 
favour  from  God ;  haunted  by  the  ter- 
rours  of  a  guilty  confcience,  and  vainly 
fl:ruggling  to  fubflitute  a  fervile  and 
cringing  homage,  in  the  room  of  the  pure 
afFe<fiions  of  a  renewed  heart,  On  fuch 
altars,  the  hallowed  fire  of  true  devotion 
cailnot  burn  ;  nor  can  any  incenfe  afcend 
from  them,  that  ihall  be  grateful  to  Hea- 
ven. Bring  no  more  vain  oblations,  Wafi 
ye^  make  you  chaiiy  put  away  the  evil  of 
your  doings  from  before  7ni?ie  eyes^  faith  the 
Lord,  Ceafe  to  do  evil ;  learn  to  do  vuelL 
Then  draw  nigh  to  Gody  and  he  will  draw- 
U  ^  7iigk 
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SERM.  j^ig^  iQ  yQii^ gm-  though  devotion  re- 
quires a  pure  heart,  and  a  virtuous  life, 
and  neceflarily  fuppofes  the  exercife  of 
frequent  retirement,  I  muft  obferve, 

In  the  third  plaee,  That  it  is  an  error 
to  conceive  it  as  requiring  an  entire  re- 
treat from  the  vvrorld.  Devotion,  like 
every  other  branch  of  religion,  wras  in- 
tended to  fit  us  for  difcharging  the  duties 
of  life.  We  ferve  God,  by  being  ufeful 
to  one  another.  It  is  evident  from  the 
frame  of  our  nature,  and  from  our  com- 
mon necefTities  and  wants,  that  we  were 
defigned  by  Providence  for  an  active  part 
on  this  earth.  The  Gofpel  of  Ghrift,  ac- 
cordingly, confiders  us  as  engaged  in  the 
concerns  of  the  world  ;  and  directs  its 
exhortations  to  men,  in  all  the  various  re- 
lations, characters,  and  employments  of 
civil  life.  Abfi:ra(Stion  from  fociety,  there- 
fore, and  total  dedication  of  our  time  to 
devout  exercifes,  cannot  be  the  moft  pro- 
per method  of  acquiring  the  favour  of 
God. 

I  mean 
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I  mean  not,  however,  to  throv/  any  s  E  R  M. 
blame  on  thofe,  who  having  loft  all  relifh 
for  the  ordinary  purfuits  of  life,  in  con- 
fequence  of  fevere  wounds  which  they 
have  received  from  afflidion ;  who,  be- 
ing left  to  ftand  alone,  and  difcerning 
their  connexions  with  the  world  to  be 
in  fome  meafure  broken  off,  choofe  to 
feek  tranquillity  in  a  religious  retirement, 
and  to  confecrate  their  days  entirely  to 
God.  Situations  fometimes  occur,  which 
both  juftify  a  great  degree  of  retreat  from 
the  world,  and  entitle  it  to  refpe6t.  But, 
with  regard  to  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
Chriftian  devotion  neither  requires  nor 
implies  any  fuch  fequeftration  from  the 
affairs  of  men.  Nay,  for  the  moft  part, 
it  will  be  cultivated  with  greater  fuccefs, 
by  thofe  who  mingle  it  with  the  active 
employments  of  life.  For  the  mind, 
when  entirely  occupied  by  any  one  ob- 
ject, is  in  hazard  of  viewing  it  at  laft 
through  a  falfe  medium.  Objedls,  efpe- 
cially,  fo  great  and  fublime  as  thofe  of 
devotion,  when  we    attempt  to    fix  upon 

them 
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SERM.  them  unremitting  attention,  overftretch 
4nci  diforder  our  feeble  powers.  The 
mind,  by  being  relaxed,  returns  to  them 
with  more  advantage.  As.  none  of  our 
organs  can  bear  intenfe  fenfations  without 
injury;  as  the  eye,  when  dazzled  with 
overpowering  light,  beholds  imaginary  co- 
lours, and  lofes  the  real  diftindtion  of  ob- 
jects ;  fo  the  mind,  when  overheated  by 
perpetual  contemplation  of  celeftial  things, 
}ias  been  fometimes  found  to  miftake  the 
llrong  impreflions  of  fancy,  for  fupernatu- 
ral  communicatipns  from  above,  To  the 
employments  of  devotion,  ^s  to  all  other 
things,  there  are  due  limits.  There  is  a 
certain  temperate  fphere,  within  which  it 
preferves  longeft  its  proper  exertion,  and 
moft  fuccefsfully  promotes  the  purpofes  for 
which  it  was  defigned. 

In  the  fourth  place.  It  is  an  error  to 
imagine,  that  devotion  enjoins  a  total 
contempt  of  all  the  pleafures  and  amufe- 
ments  of  human  fociety.  It  checks,  in^ 
deed,    that   fpirit  of  diflipa^ion   which  i$ 

tOQ 
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too  prevalent.  It  not  only  prohibits  plea-  S  E  R  M. 
lures  which  are  unlawful,  but  likewife  t^.^,^!— / 
that  unlawful  degree  of  attachment  to 
pleafures  in  tbemfelves  innocent,  which 
withdraws  the  attention  of  man  from 
what  is  ferious  and  important.  But  it 
brings  amufement  under  due  limitation, 
without  extirpating  it.  It  forbids  it  as 
the  bufmefs,  but  permits  it  as  the  re- 
laxation, of  life.  For  there  is  nothing  in 
the  fpirit  of  true  religion,  which  is  hoftile 
to  a  cheerful  enjoyment  of  our  fituation  in 
^he  world. 

They  who  look  with  a  fevere  and  in- 
jiignant  eye  upon  all  the  recreations  by 
which  the  cares  of  men  are  relieved,  and 
the  union  of  fociety  is  cemented,  are,  in 
two  refpeds,  injurious  to  religion.  Firft, 
they  exhibit  it  to  others  under  a  forbid- 
ding form,  by  clothing  it  with  the  garb 
of  fo  much  unneceflary  aufterity.  And 
next,  they  deprive  the  world  of  the  be- 
nefit which  their  example  might  afford, 
in  drawing  the  line  between  innocent  and 

dangerous 
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SERM.  dangerous  pleafures.  By  a  temperate 
participation  of  thofe  which  are  innocent, 
they  might  fuccefsfully  exert  that  autho- 
rity, which  a  virtuous  and  refpe£table  cha- 
racter always  poflefTes,  in  reftraining  un- 
due excefs.  They  would  fhow  the  young 
and  unwary,  at  what  point  they  ought 
to  ftop.  They  would  have  it  in  their 
power  to  regulate,  in  fome  degree,  the 
public  manners ;  to  check  extravagance, 
to  humble  prefumption,  and  put  vice  to 
the  blufh.  But,  through  injudicious  fe- 
verity,  they  fall  fhort  of  the  good  they 
might  perform.  By  an  indifcriminate 
cenfure  of  all  amufement,  they  detradt 
from  the  weight  of  their  reproof,  when 
amufement  becomes  undoubtedly  fmful. 
By  totally  withdrawing  themfelves  from 
the  circle  of  cheerful  life,  they  deliver  up 
the  entertainments  of  fociety,  into  the 
hands  of  the  loofe  and  the  corrupted ; 
and  permit  the  blind  power  of  fafhion,  un- 
controuled,  to  eftablifh  its  own  ftandards, 
and  to  exercife  its  dangerous  fway  over  the 
world. 

In 
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In  the  fifth  place.  It  Is  an  error  to  be-  SERM. 
licvu,  that  devotion  nourifhes  a  fpirit  of  ^  ^  ,_t 
fe verity,  in  judging  of  the  manners  and 
characters  of  others.  Under  this  re- 
proach, indeed,  it  has  fo  long  fuffered  in 
the  world ;  that,  with  too  many,  the  ap- 
pellation of  devout,  fuggefts  no  other 
character,  but  that  of  a  four  and  reclufe 
bigot,  who  delights  in  cenfure.  But  the 
reproach  is  unjuft ;  for  fuch  a  fpirit  is 
entirely  oppofite  to  the  nature  of  true  de- 
votion. The  very  firft  traces  which  it 
imprints  on  the  mind,  are  candour  and 
humility.  Its  principles  are  liberal.  Its 
genius  is  utiafTuming  and  mild.  Severe 
only  to  itfelf,  it  makes  every  allowance 
for  others  which  humanity  can  fuggeft. 
It  claims  no  privilege  of  looking  into 
their  hearts,  or  of  deciding  with  refpeft 
to  their  eternal  flate. — If  your  fuppofed 
devotion  produce  contrary  effe£ls ;  if  it 
infufe  harfhnefs  into  your  fentiments, 
and  acrimony  into  your  fpeech  ;  you  may 
conclude,  that  under  a  ferious  appear- 
ance, carnal  paflions  lurk.  And,  if  ever 
7  it 
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S  E  R  M.  it  fhall  To  far  lift  yoii  lip  with  felf-cofi- 
*  ^  >  ceit  as  to  make  you  eftablifh  your  owil 
opinions  as  an  infallible  flandard  for  the 
whole  Chriftian  world,  and  lead  you  to 
tonfign  to  perdition,  all  who  differ  from 
you,  either  in  fome  doctrinal  tenets,  or 
in  the  mode  o£  exprefling  them ;  you  may 
reft  aflured,  that  to  much  pride  you  have 
joined  much  ignorance,  both  of  the  nature 
of  devotion,  and  of  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift. 
Finally, 

In  the  fixth  place.  It  is  an  drror  to 
think,  that  perpetual  rapture  and  fplri- 
tual  joy  belong  to  devotion.  Devout 
feelings  admit  very  different  degrees  of 
warmth  and  exaltation.  Some  perfons, 
by  the  frame  of  their  mihdsi,  are  much 
more  fufceptible  than  others,  of  the  ten- 
der emotions.  They  more  readily  relent 
at  the  view  cf  Divine  goodncfs,  glow  with 
a  warmer  ardour  or  love,  and,  by  confe- 
quencc,  rife  to  a  higher  elevation  of  joy 
and  hope.  But,  in  the  midfl  of  flill  and 
calm   affections,    devotion    often    dwells ; 

and, 
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and,  though  it  produce  no  tranfports  in  SF.RM. 
the  mind,  difFufes  over  it  a  fteady  fe-  ^* 
renity.  Devout  fenfations  not  only  vary  in 
their  degree  according  to  the  frame  of 
different  tempers ;  but,  even  among  the 
beft  difpofed,  fuffer  much  interruption 
and  decay.  It  w^ere  too  much  to  expedt, 
that,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  human  fraihy, 
thofe  happy  feelings  fhould  be  uniform 
and  conftant.  Oppreffion  of  worldlv 
cares,  languor  of  fplrits,  and  infirmities  . 
of  health,  frequently  indifpofe  us  for  the 
enjoyment  of  devout  affections.  Pious 
men,  on  thefe  occafions,  are  in  hazard  of 
paffing  judgment  on  their  own  ftate  with 
too  much  feverity;  as  if,  for  fome  great 
iniquity,  they  were  condemned  by  God 
to  final  hardnefs  of  heart.  Hence  arifes 
that  melancholy,  which  has  been  feen  to 
overcloud  them ;  and  which  has  given 
occafion  to  many  contemptuous  feoffs  of 
ungodly  men.  But  it  is  a  melancholy 
which  deferves  to  be  treated  with  tender- 
nefs,  not  with  contempt.  It  is  the  excefs 
of  virtuous  and  pious  fenfibility.  It  is 
2  the 
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S  E  R  M.  the  overflowing  of  a  heart  afFe£l:ed,  In  ati 
^_  ^^i-  _.  extreme  degree,  with  the  humble  fenfe 
of  its  own  failings,  and  with  ardent 
concern  to  attain  the  favour  of  God.  A 
weaknefs,  however,  we  admit  it  to  be, 
though  not  a  crime ;  and  hold  it  to  be 
perfectly  feparable  from  the  eflence  of  de- 
votion. For  contrition,  though  it  may  meltj 
ought  not  to  fmk  or  overpower  the  heart 
of  a  Chriftian.  The  tear  of  repentance 
brings  its  own  relief.  Religion  is  a  fpring 
of  confolation,  not  of  terrour,  to  every 
well-informed  mind,  which,  in  a  proper 
manner,  refts  its  hope  on  the  infinite  good- 
nefs  of  God,  and  the  all-fufficient  merit  of 
Chrift. 


To  conclude^  Let  us  remove  from  de- 
votion all  thofe  miftakes,  to  which  the 
corruptions  of  men,  or  their  ignorance 
and  prejudices,  have  given  rife.  With 
us  let  it  be  the  worfhip  of  God,  hi  fpirit 
and  in  truth ;  the  elevation  of  the  foul 
towards  him,  in  fimplicity  and  love.  Let 
us  purfue  it  as  the   principle  of  virtuous 

condudt, 
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condud,  and  of  inward  peace.  By  fre-  SERM. 
quent  and  ferious  meditation  on  the  great 
objedls  of  religion,  let  Us  lay  ourfelves  open 
to  its  influence.  By  means  of  the  inftitu- 
tions  of  the  Gofpel,  let  us  cherifh  its  im- 
preflions.  And,  above  all^  let  us  pray  to 
God,  that  he  may  eftablifh  its  power  in 
our  heart.  For  here,  if  any  where,  his 
afliflance  is  requifite.  The  Ipirit  of  devo- 
tion is  his  gift.  From  his  infpiration  it 
proceeds.  Towards  him  it  tends  ;  and  in 
his  p refence  hereafter,  it  Ihall  attain  its  full 
perfection* 


Vol.  L  X 
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SERMON      XI. 

On  the  Duties  of  the  Y  o  u  n  g. 


Titus  ii.  6. 
Young  men  Ukewife  exhort ^  to  befober-mlnded. 


s  E  R  M.  Q  O  B  R I E  T  Y  of  mind,  is  one  of  thofc 
k3  virtues  which  the  prefent  condition 
of  human  life  ftrongly  inculcates.  The 
uncertainty  of  its  enjoyments,  checks 
prefumption  ;  the  multiplicity  of  its  dan- 
gers, demands  perpetual  caution.  Mo- 
deration, vigilance,  and  felf-government, 
are  duties  incumbent  on  all ;  but  efpeci- 
ally  on  fuch  as  are  beginning  the  journey 
of  life.  To  them,  therefore,  the  admo- 
nition in  the  Text  is,  with  great  propriety, 
directed;  though  there  is  reafon  to  fear, 
that   by  them   it   is    in   hazard  of  being 

leall: 
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lead  regarded.  Experience  enforces  the  S  E  R  M. 
admonition  on  the  inoft  giddy,  after  they 
have  advanced  in  years.  But  the  w^hole 
ftate  of  youthful  views  and  paflions,  is 
adverfe  to  fobriety  of  mind.  The  fcenes 
which  prefent  themfelves,  at  our  entering 
upon  the  world,  are  commonly  flattering. 
Whatever  they  be  in  themfelves,  the  lively 
fpirits  of  the  young  gild  every  opening 
profped:.  The  field  of  hope  appears  to 
flretch  wide  before  them.  Pleafure  feems 
to  put  forth  its  blofToms  on  every  fide. 
Impelled  by  defire,  forward  they  rulli 
with  inconfiderate  ardour:  Prompt  to 
decide,  and  to  choofe  ;  averfe  to  hefitate, 
or  to  enquire ;  credulous,  becaufe  un- 
taught by  experience ;  rafh,  becaufe  un- 
acquainted with  danger ;  headftrong, 
becaufe  unfubdued  by  difappointment. 
Hence  arife  the  perils,  of  wdiich  it  is  my 
defign  at  prefent  to  warn  them.  I  fhall 
take  fobriety  of  7nind^  in  its  mod  compre- 
henfive  fenfe,  as  including  the  whole  of 
that  difcipline  which  religion  and  virtue 
prcfcribe  to  youth.  Though  the  w^ords 
X  2  of 
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S  E  R  M.  Qf  ^i^g  Text  are  dlre6lly  addrefled  to  young 
mefi^  yet,  as  the  fame  admonition  is  given 
in  a  preceding  verfe  to  the  other  fex,  the 
inftrudlions  which  arife  from  the  Text  are 
to  be  confidered  as  common  to  both.  I 
intend,  firft,  to  fliow  them  the  importance 
'  of  beginning  early  to  give  ferious  attention 
to  their  condud ;  and,  next,  to  point  out 
thofe  virtues  which  they  ought  chiefly  to 
cultivate. 

As  foon  as  you  are  capable  of  reflec- 
tion, you  muft  perceive  that  there  is  a 
right  and  a  wrong,  in  human  aftions. 
You  fee,  that  thofe  who  are  born  with 
the  fame  advantages  of  fortune,  are  not 
all  equally  profperous  in  the  courfe  of  life. 
While  feme  of  them,  by  wife  and  ileady 
conduct,  attain  diflindion  in  the  world, 
and  pafs  their  days  with  comfort  and  ho- 
nour ;  otliers  of  the  fame  rank,  by  mean 
and  vicious  behaviour,  forfeit  the  advan- 
tages of  their  birth,  involve  themfelves  in 
much  mifery,  and  end  in  being  a  dif- 
grace  to  their  friends,  and  a  burden  on 
2  fociety. 
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fociety.     Early,  then,  you  may  learn,  tliat   S  E  R  M. 
it  is    not    on    the    external    condition   in 
which  you   find  yourfelves  placed,  but   on 
the  part  which  you  are  to  ad:,  that   your 
welfare  or  unhappinefs,    your   honour  or 
infamy,   depend.     Now,   when  beginning 
to   a£t  that  part,  what  can  be  of  greater 
moment,    than  to    regulate  your  plan    of 
conduct  with   the   moft  ferious    attention, 
before  you  have  yet  committed  any  fatal 
or     irretrievable    errors  ?     If,     inllead     of 
exerting   reflecTuon   for  this   valuable   pur- 
pofe,  you  deliver  yourfelves  up,  at  fo  cri- 
tical a  time,  to  lloth  and  pleafure  ;  if  you 
refufe  to  lilten  to  any  counfellor  but  hu- 
mour, or  to  attend  to  any  purfuit  except 
that  of  amufement ;    if  you  allow   your- 
felves  to   float  loofe    and  carelefs    on   the 
tide  of  life,    ready  to  receive  any  direc- 
tion   which    the    current    of  fafhion    may 
chance  to  give  you  ;  what  can  you  expert 
to  follow  from  fuch    beginnings  ?    While 
fo   many  around  you  are  undergoing  the 
fad    confequences    of    a    like   indifcretion, 
for    what   reafon    fliall    nor    thofe    confe- 
X  3  quenccs 
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s  E  R  M.  quences  extend  to  you  ?  Shall  you 
attain  fuccefs  without  that  preparation, 
and  efcape  dangers  without  that  precau- 
tion, which  is  required  of  others  ?  Shall 
happinefs  grow  up  to  you,  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, and  folicit  your  acceptance,  when, 
to  the  reft  of  mankind,  it  is  the  fruit  of 
long   cultivation,    and    the    acquifition    of 

labour  and   care  ? Deceive    not   your- 

felves  with  fuch  arrogant  hopes.  What- 
ever be  your  rank.  Providence  will  not, 
for  your  fake,  reverfe  its  eftablifhed  or- 
der. The  Author  of  your  being  hath  en- 
joined you  to  take  heed  to  your  ways ;  to 
ponder  the  paths  of  your  feet ;  to  remember 
your  Creator  in  the  days  of  your  youth.  He 
hath  decreed,  that  they  only  ivho  feek  af- 
ter wfdom^  JJjall  find  it ;  that  fools  fhall 
he  ajfidled^  becaufe  of  their  tranfgrefions  ; 
and  that  whofo  refufeth  infruSlion^  fiall 
defray  his  own  fouL  By  liftening  to  thefe 
admonitions,  and  tempering  the  vivacity 
of  youtli  with  a  proper  mixture  of  ferious 
thought,  you  may  enfure  cheerfulnefs  for 
^he  reft  of  life  j  but  by  delivering  your- 

fclves 
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felves  up  at  prefent  to  giddinefs  and  levity,  ^  ^J^  ^' 
you  lay  the  foundation  of  lafting  heavinefs 
of  heart. 

When  you  look  forward  to  thofe  plans 
of  life,  which  either  your  circumftances 
have  fuggefted,  or  your  friends  have  pro- 
pofed,  you  will  not  hefitate  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  in  order  to  purfue  them  with 
advantage,  fome  previous  difcipline  Is  re- 
quifite.  Be  aflured,  that  whatever  is  to 
be  your  profeffion,  no  education  is  more 
neceiTary  to  your  fuccefs,  than  the  ac- 
quirement of  virtuous  difpofitions  and 
habits.  This  is  the  unlverfal  preparation 
for  every  chara6ler,  and  every  ftation  in 
life.  Bad  as  the  world  is,  refpedl  is  al- 
ways paid  to  virtue.  In  the  ufual  courfe 
of  human  affairs,  it  will  be  found,  that 
a  plain  underftanding  joined  with  ac^- 
knowledged  worth,  contributes  more  to 
profperity,  than  the  brighteft  parts  with- 
out probity  or  honour.  Whether  fcience, 
or  bufinefs,  or  public  life,  be  your  aim, 
virtue  flill  enters,  for  a  principal  Ihare, 
Into  all  thofe  great  departments  of  fociety, 
X  4  It 
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SERM.  It  IS  conne£l:ed  with  eminence,  in  every 
liberal  art ;  with  reputation,  in  every  branch 
of  fair  and  ufeful  bufmefs  ;  with  diftinc- 
tion,  in  every  public  ftation.  The  vigour 
which  it  gives  the  mind,  and  the  weight 
which  it  adds  to  character  ;  the  generous 
fentiments  which  it  breathes,  the  undaunted 
Ipirit  which  it  infpires,  the  ardour  of  dili- 
gence which  it  quickens,  the  freedom  which 
it  procures  from  pernicious  and  dilhonour-?- 
able  avocations,  are  the  foundations  of  all 
that  is  high  in  fame,  or  great  in  fuccefs, 
among  men. 

Whatever  ornamental  or  engaging  en-- 
dowments  you  now  poflefs,  virtue  is  a 
necelTary  requifite,  in  order  to  their  fhin-' 
ing  with  proper  luftre.  Feeble  are  the 
attractions  of  the  faireft  form,  if  it  be 
fufpeCted  that  nothing  within  corre- 
iponds  to  the  plealing  appearance  without. 
Short  are  the  triumphs  of  wit,  when  it  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  vehicle  of  malice.  By 
whatever  arts  you  may  at  firft  attrad  the 
attention,  you  can  hold  the  efteem,  and 
fecure  the  hearts  of  others,  only  by  ami- 
able- 
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able  dlfpofitions,  and  the  accomplidiments  SERM, 
of  the  mind.     Thefe  are  the  qualities  whofe 
influence  will  laft,   when  the   luftre  of  all 
that  once  fparkled  and  dazzled  has  pafTed 
away. 

Let  not  then  the  feafon  of  youth  be 
barren  of  improvements,  fo  efTential  to 
your  future  felicity  and  honour.  Now  is 
the  feed-time  of  life  ;  and  according  to 
what  you  foiv^  you  Jhall  reap.  Your  cha- 
racter is  now,  under  Divine  affiftance,  of 
your  own  forming ;  your  fate  is,  in  fome 
meafure,  put  into  your  own  hands.  Your 
nature  is  as  yet  pliant  and  foft.  Habits 
have  not  eftabliihed  their  dominion.  Pre- 
judices have  not  pre-occupied  your  un- 
derftanding.  The  world  has  not  had  time 
to  contrad:  and  debafe  your  affedtions. 
All  your  powers  are  more  vigorous,  dif- 
embarralTed,  and  free,  than  they  will  be 
at  any  future  period.  Whatever  impulfe 
you  now  give  to  your  defires  and  paffions, 
the  direction  is  likely  to  continue.  It 
will  form  the  channel  in  which  your  life 
is  to  run  j  nay,  it  may  determine  its  ever- 

lafting 
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SERM.  lafting  iflue.  Confider  then  the  employ- 
ment of  this  Important  period,  as  the 
higheft  truft  which  fhall  ever  be  com- 
mitted to  you ;  as,  in  a  great  meafure, 
decifive  of  your  happinefs,  in  time,  and 
in  eternity.  As  in  the  fucceflion  of  the 
feafons,  each,  by  the  invariable  laws  of 
Nature,  affe(Sts  the  productions  of  what  is 
next  in  courfe  ;  fo,  in  human  life,  every 
period  of  our  age,  according  as  it  is  well 
or  ill  fpent,  influences  the  happinefs  of 
that  which  is  to  follow.  Virtuous  youth 
gradually  brings  forward  accomplifhed 
and  flourifhing  manhood ;  and  fuch  man- 
hood paiTes  of  itfelf,  without  uneafmefs, 
into  refpedable  and  tranquil  old  age. 
But  when  Nature  is  turned  out  of  its  re- 
gular courfe,  diforder  takes  place  in  the 
moral,  juft  as  in  the  vegetable  world*  If 
the  Spring  put  forth  no  bloffoms,  in 
Summer  there  will  be  no  beauty,  and 
in  Autumn,  no  fruit.  So,  if  youth  be 
trifled  away  without  improvement,  man- 
hood will  be  contemptible,  and  old  age 
miferable.      If  the  beginnings  of  life  have 

been 
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been  vanity^  its  latter  end  can  be  no  other  S  E  R  M. 
than  vexation  offpirit. 

Having  thus  fhown  the  importance  of 
beginning  early  to  give  ferious  attention  to 
condudl,  I  come,  next,  to  point  out  the 
virtues  which  are  moft  neceflary  to  be  cul- 
tivated in  youth.     What  I  fhall, 

I.  Recommend,  is  piety  to  God.  With 
this  I  begin,  both  as  the  foundation  of 
good  morals,  and  as  a  difpofition  parti- 
cularly graceful  and  becoming  in  youth. 
To  be  void  of  it,  argues  a  cold  heart,  defti- 
tute  of  fome  of  the  beft  afFedions  which 
belong  to  that  age.  Youth  is  the  feafon 
of  v/arm  and  generous  emotions.  The 
heart  fhould  then,  fpontaneoufly,  rife 
into  the  admiration  of  what  is  great, 
glow  with  the  love  of  what  is  fair  and 
excellent,  and  melt  at  the  difcovery  of 
tendernefs  and  goodnefs.  Where  can 
any  obje<0:  be  found,  fo  proper  to  kindle 
thofe  affedtions,  as  the  Father  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  the  Author  of  all  felicity  ? 
^Jnmoved  by  veneration,  can  you  con- 
template 
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SERM.  template  that  grandeur  and  majefty, 
which  his  works  every  where  difplay } 
Untouched  by  gratitude,  can  you  view 
that  profufion  of  good,  which,  in  this 
pleafing  feafon  of  Ufe,  his  beneficent  hand 
pours  around  you  ?  Happy  in  the  love 
and  aiTedlion  of  thofe  with  whom  you 
are  connected,  look  up  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  as  the  infpirer  of  all  the  friend- 
fhip  which  has  ever  been  fhown  you  by 
others ;  himfelf,  your  bell  and  your  firft 
friend  ;  formerly,  the  fupporter  of  your 
infancy,  and  the  guide  of  your  child- 
hood ;  now,  the  guardian  of  your  youth, 
and  the  hope  of  your  coming  years. 
View  religious  homage,  as  a  natural  ex- 
preflion  of  gratitude  to  him  for  all  his 
goodnefs.  Confider  it  as  the  fervice  of  the 
God  of  your  fathers ;  of  him,  to  whom  your 
parents  devoted  you  ;  of  him,  whom  in  for- 
mer ages  your  anceftors  honoured  ;  and  by 
whom  they  are  now  rewarded,  and  bleffed 
in  heaven.  Connected  with  fo  many  ten- 
der fenfibilities  of  foul,  let  religion  be  with 
you,  not  the  cold  and  barren  offspring  of 

fpeculation. 
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fpeculation,    but  the  warm   and  vigorous  SERM. 

•  fit  Al. 

dictate  of  the  heart. 

But  though  piety  chiefly  belong  to  the 
heart,  yet  the  aid  of  the  underftanding  is 
requifite,  to  give  a  proper  direction  to  the 
devout  affections.  You  muft  endeavour, 
therefore,  to  acquire  juft  vievrs,  both  of 
the  great  principles  of  natural  religion,  and 
of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gofpel.  For 
this  end  ftudy  the  facred  fcriptures.  Con- 
fult  the  word  of  God,  more  than  the  fyftems 
of  men,  if  you  would  know  the  truth  in  its 
native  purity.  When,  upon  rational  and 
fober  enquiry,  you  have  eftablifhed  your 
principles,  fufFer  them  not  to  be  fhaken,  by 
the  feoffs  of  the  licentious,  or  the  cavils  of 
the  fceptical.  Remember,  that  in  the  ex- 
amination of  every  great  and  comprehen- 
five  plan,  fuch  as  that  of  Chriflianity,  dif- 
ficulties may  be  expe6ted  to  occur  ;  and 
that  reafonable  evidence  is  not  to  be  rejeCled, 
becaufe  the  nature  of  our  prefent  flate  al- 
lows us  only  to  kfiow  in  part^  and  to  fee 
through  a  glcifs,  darkly, 

Imprefs 
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Imprefs  your  minds  with  reverence  for  aM 
that  is  facred.  Let  no  wantonnefs  of  youth- 
ful fpirits,  no  compliance  with  the  intem- 
perate mirth  of  others,  ever  betray  you 
into  prophane  failles.  Befides  the  guilt 
which  is  thereby  incurred,  nothing  gives  a 
more  odious  appearance  of  petulance  and 
prefumption  to  youth,  than  the  afFe(3:ation 
of  treating  religion  with  levity.  Inftead  of 
being  an  evidence  of  fuperiour  underiland- 
ing,  it  difcovers  a  pert  and  ihallow  mind  ; 
which,  vain  of  the  firft  fmatterings  of  know- 
ledge, prefumes  to  make  light  of  what  the 
reft  of  mankind  revere. 

At  the  fame  time,  you  are  not  to  ima- 
gine, that  when  exhorted  to  be  religious, 
you  are  called  upon,  to  become  more  for- 
mal and  folemn  in  your  manners  than 
others  of  the  fame  years,  or  to  ered:  your- 
felves  into  fupercilious  reprovers  of  thofe 
around  you.  The  fpirit  of  true  religion 
breathes  gentlenefs  and  affability.  It 
gives  a  native,  unaffected  eafe  to  the  be- 
haviour. It  is  fecial,  kind,  and  cheer- 
ful: 
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ful :  far  removed  from  that  gloomy  and  S  E  R  M. 
illiberal  fuperilition  which  clouds  the 
brow,  fliarpens  the  temper,  dejeds  the 
fpirir,  and  teaches  men  to  fit  themfelves 
for  another  world,  by  negleding  the  con- 
cerns of  this.  Let  your  religion,  on  the 
contrary,  conned;  preparation  for  heaven, 
with  an  honourable  difcharge  of  the  du- 
ties of  adive  life.  Let  it  be  afTociated  in 
your  imagination,  with  all  that  is  manly 
and  ufeful  ;  witJj  whatfoever  things  arc 
true^  are  juji^  are  ptire^  are  lovely^  are  of 
good  report^  wherever  there  is  any  virtue^ 
and  wherever  there  is  any  praife.  Of  fuch 
religion  difcover,  on  every  proper  occafion, 
that  you  are  not  afhamed  ;  but  avoid  mak- 
ing any  unneceflary  oftentation  of  it  before 
the  world. 

n.  To  piety,  join  modefly  and  doci- 
lity, reverence  of  your  parents,  and  fub- 
miffion  to  thofe  who  are  your  fuperiours 
in  knowledge,  in  ftation,  and  in  years. 
Dependence  and  obedience  belong  to 
youth.  Modefty  is  one  of  its  chief  oma- 
7  ments ; 
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s  E  R  M.  ments  ;  and  has  ever  been  efteemed  a  pre4 
fage  of  rifnig  merit*  When  entering  oii 
the  career  of  life,  it  is  your  part,  not  to 
afTume  the  reins  as  yet  into  your  hands  ; 
but  to  commit  yourfelves  to  the  guidance  of 
the  mdre  experienced,  and  to  become  wife 
by  the  wifdom  of  thofe  who  have  gone 
before  you. 

Of  all  the  follies  incident  to  yotith^ 
there  are  none  which  either  deform  its 
prefent  appearance,  or  blaft  the  profpedt 
of  its  future  profperity,  more  than  felf- 
conceit,  prefumption,  and  obftinacy.  By 
checking  its  natural  progrefs  in  improve- 
ment, they  fix  it  in  long  immaturity ; 
and  frequently  produce  mifchiefs,  which 
can  never  be  repaired.  Yet  thefe  are  vices 
too  commonly  found  among  the  young* 
Big  with  enterprife,  and  elated  by  hope, 
they  refolve  to  truft  for  fuccefs  to  none 
but  themfelves.  Full  of  their  own  abili- 
ties, they  deride  the  admonitions  which 
are  given  them  by  their  friends,  as  the 
timorous  fuggeftions  of  age.  Too  wife 
to  learn,  too  impatient  to  deliberate,  too 

forward 
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forward  to  be  reftrained,  they  plunge,  SERM. 
with  precipitant  indifcretion,  into  the 
midft  of  all  the  dangers  with  which  life 
abounds.  Seeji  thou  a  young  mem  wife  in 
his  own  conceit?  'There  is  more  hope  of  a 
fool,  than  of  him, — Pofitive  as  you  now  are 
in  your  opinions,  and  confident  in  youj: 
aflertions,  be  afTured,  that  the  time  ap- 
proaches when  both  men  and  things  will 
appear  to  you  in  a  different  light.  Many 
characters  which  you  now  admire,  will, 
by  and  by,  fmk  in  your  efteem ;  and 
many  opinions,  of  which  you  are  at  pre- 
fent  moft  tenacious,  will  alter  as  you  ad- 
vance in  years.  Diflruft,  therefore,  that 
glare  of  youthful  prefumption,  which 
dazzles  your  eyes.  Abound  not  in  your 
own  fenfe.  Put  not  yourfelves  forward 
with  too  much  eagernefs ;  nor  imagine, 
that  by  the  impetuofity  of  juvenile  ar- 
dour, you  can  overturn  fyftems  which 
have  been  long  eftablifhed,  and  change 
the  face  of  the  world.  Learn  not  to  think 
tnore  highly  of  yourfelves  than  you  ought  to 
think,  but  to  think  foberly.  By  patient  and 
Vol.  I.  y  gradual 
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SERM.  gradual  progreflion  in  improvement,  you 
u— .^1— '  may,  in  due  time,  command  laftmg  efteem. 
But  by  afluming,  at  prefent,  a  tone  of 
fuperiority,  to  which  you  have  no  title, 
you  will  difguft  thofe  whofe  approbation 
it  is  moft  important  to  gain.  Forward  vi- 
vacity may  fit  you  to  be  the  companions  of 
an  idle  hour.  More  folid  qualities  mufl  re- 
commend you  to  the  wife,  and  mark  you 
out  for  importance  and  confideration  in 
fubfequent  life. 

III.  It  is  neceflary  to  recommend  ta 
you,  fmcerity  and  truth.  This  is  the 
bafis  of  every  virtue.  That  darknefs  of 
character,  where  we  can  fee  no  heart ; 
thofe  foldings  of  art,  through  which  no 
native  afFedion  is  allowed  to  penetrate, 
prefent  an  objed:,  unamiable  in  every 
feafon  of  life,  but  particularly  odious  in 
youth.  If,  at  an  age  when  the  heart  is. 
warm,  when  the  emotions  are  ftrong, 
and  when  nature  is  expected  to  fhew  it- 
felf  free  and  open,  you  can  already  fmile 
and    deceive,   what    are  we  to   look  for, 

when 
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when  you  fliall  be  longer  hackneyed  in  the  S  E  R  M. 
ways  of  men  ;  when  intereft  fhall  have  com- 
pleted the  obduration  of  your  heart,  and 
experience  fhall  have  improved  you  in  all 
the  arts  of  guile  ?  Diffimulation  in  youth, 
is  the  fore-runner  of  perfidy  in  old  age.  Its 
firft  appearance,  is  the  fatal  omen  of  grow- 
ing depravity,  and  future  fhame.  It  de- 
grades parts  and  learning ;  obfcures  the 
luftre  of  every  accomplilhment ;  and  finks 
you  into  contempt  with  God  and  man. 

As  you  value,  therefore,  the  appro- 
bation of  Heaven,  or  the  efteem  of  the 
world,  cultivate  the  love  of  truth.  In  all 
your  proceedings,  be  dired:  and  confiftent. 
Ingenuity  and  candour  poiTefs  the  moft 
powerful  charm  ;  they  befpeak  univerfal 
favour,  and  carry  an  apology  for  almoft 
every  failing.  'The  Up  of  truths  fall  be 
efablifed  for  ever ;  hut  a  lying  tongue^  is 
but  for  a  mome?tt  *.  The  path  of  truth,  is 
a  plain  and  a  fafe  path  ;  that  of  falfehood, 
is  a  perplexing  maze.  After  the  firft  de- 
parture  from  fincerity,  it  is  not  in  your 

*  Prov.  xii.  19. 
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SERM.   power  to  flop.     One   artifice  unavoidably 
leads  on  to  another  ;  till,  as  the  intricacy 
of    the    labyrinth    increafes,   you    are   left 
entangled  in  your  own  fnare.      Deceit  dif- 
covers  a  little  mind,   which  flops  at  tem- 
porary expedients,  without  rifnig  to  com- 
prehenfive  views   of  conduct.     It  betrays, 
at  the  fame  time,  a  daflardly  fpirit.       It  is 
the  refource  of  one   who  w^ants   courage 
to  avow  his  defigns,   or  to  refl  upon  him- 
felf.     Whereas,  opennefs  of  charadler  dif- 
plays  that  generous  boldnefs,  which  ought 
to  diflinguifh  youth.      To  fet  out  in  the 
world    with    no    other    principle    than    a 
crafty  attention  to   interefl,   betokens  one 
who  is  deftined  for  creeping  through  the 
Inferiour     walks    of     life.     But     to    give 
an  early  preference  to  honour  above  gain, 
when  they  fland  in  competition  ;  to  defpife 
every  advantage,  which  cannot  be  attained 
without  diilionefl  arts  ;   to  brook  no  mean- 
nefs,  and  to  floop  to  no  diflimulation ;   are 
the  indications  of  a  great  mind,   the  pre- 
fages  of  future  eminence  and  diflindtion  in 
life. 

At 
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At  the  fame  time,  this  virtuous  fmcerity  S  E  R  M. 
is  perfectly  confiflent  with  the  moft  pru-  »  ^.'  ; 
dent  vigilance  and  caution.  It  is  oppofed 
to  cunning,  not  to  true  wifdom.  It  is  not 
the  fimpUcity  of  a  weak  and  improvident, 
but  the  candour  of  an  enlarged  and  noble 
mind ;  of  one,  who  fcorns  deceit,  becaufc 
he  accounts  it  both  bafe  and  unprofitable ; 
and  who  feeks  no  difguife,  becaufe  he  needs 
none  to  hide  him.  Lord!  ivho  JJjall  abide 
171  thy  tabernacle  f  Who  Jh all  afc end  into  thy 
holy  hillf  He  that  walketh  uprightly^  and 
worketh  righteoufnefs ^  and fpeaketh  the  truth 
in  his  heart, 

IV.  Youth  is  the  proper  feafon  of 
cultivating  the  benevolent  and  humane 
affedlions.  As  a  great  part  of  your  hap- 
pinefs  is  to  depend  on  the  connections 
which  you  form  with  others,  it  is  of  high 
importance  that  you  acquire,  betimes,  the 
temper  and  the  manners  which  will  ren- 
der fuch  connections  comfortable.  Let  a 
fenfe  of  juftice  be  the  foundation  of  all 
your  focial  qualities.  In  your  moft  early 
Y  j;  intercourfc 
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S  E  R  M.   intercourfe  with  the  world,    and  even  \\\ 
XI. 

your  youthful  amufements,   let  no  unfair- 

nefs  be  found.  Engrave  on  your  mind 
that  facred  rule,  of  doing  all  things  ta 
ethers,  according  as  you  wijh  that  they 
Jljould  do  unto  you.  For  this  end,  imprefs 
yourfelves^  with  a  deep  fenfe  of  the  origi- 
nal, and  natural  equality  of  men.  What- 
ever advantages  of  birth  or  fortune  you 
poiTefs,  never  difplay  them  with  an  often- 
tatious  fuperiority.  Leave  the  fubordi- 
nations  of  rank,  to  regulate  the  intercourfe 
of  more  advanced  years.  At  prefent,  it 
becomes  you  to  ad:  among  your  compa- 
nions, as  man  with  man.  Remember  how 
unknown  to  you  are  the  viciffitudes  of  the 
world ;  and  how  often  they,  on  whom  ig- 
norant and  contemptuous  young  men  once 
looked  down  with  fcorn,  have  rifen  to  be 
their  fuperiours  in  future  years. 

Compaffion  is  an  emotion,  of  which 
you  ought  never  to  be  afhamed.  Grace- 
ful in  youth  is  the  tear  of  fympathy,  and 
the  heait  that  melts  at  the  tale  of  woe. 
Let  not  eafe  and  indulgence  contrad  your 

affedions. 
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affedlons,  and  wrap  you  up  in  felfifh  en-  S  E  R  M. 
joyment.  But  go  fometimes  to  the  Jjoiife 
of  mourning,  as  well  as  to  the  houfe  offeaji-' 
Ing.  Accuftom  yourfelves  to  think  of  the 
cliftrefTes  of  human  life ;  of  the  folitary 
cottage,  the  dying  parent,  and  the  weep- 
ing orphan.  'Thou  JJjalt  not  harden  thy 
heart,  nor  Jldut  thy  hand  from  thy  poor  hro" 
ther;  but  thou  fait  fur ely  give  unto  him  in 
the  day  of  his  need :  And  thine  heart  fall 
not  be  grieved  ivhen  thou  givefl  unto  him ; 
bccaife  that  for  this  thing,  the  Lord  thy  God 
/hall  blefs  thee  in  all  thy  works^\  Never 
fport  with  pain  and  diftrefs,  in  any  of  your 
amufements  ;  nor  treat  even  the  meaneft 
infed:  with  wanton  cruelty. 

In  young  minds,  there  is  commonly  a 
ftrong  propenfity  to  particular  intimacies 
and  friendlhips.  Youth,  indeed,  is  the 
feafon  when  friendfhips  are  fometimes 
formed,  which  not  only  continue  through 
fucceeding  life,  but  which  glow  to  the 
iaft,  with  a  tendernefs  unknown  to  the 
connections  begun  in  cooler  years.  The 
propenfity  therefore  is  not  to  be  difcou- 
*  Deut.  XV.  7.  10, 

Y4  ragedj 
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S  E  R  M.   raged ;   though  at  the   fame  time  it  muft 
be   regulated    with    much   circumfpedlion 
and  care.       Too   many  of  the  pretended 
frlendfhips  of  youth,  are  mere   combina- 
tions in  pleafure.      They  are  often  found- 
ed on   capricious    Hkings ;    fuddenly    con- 
tracted, and  as  fuddenly  diflblved.     Some- 
times they  are  the  effedl  of  interefted  com- 
plaifance  and  flattery  on  the  one  fide,   and 
of  credulous  fondnefs  on  the  other.     Be- 
ware of  fuch  ralh  and  dangerous  connec- 
tions,   which    may    afterwards   load    you 
with  diflionour.     Remember,  that  by  the 
character  of  thofe  whom  you  choofe  for 
your    friends,    your  own  is  likely  to  be 
formed,  and  will    certainly  be  judged  of 
by   the  world.      Be  flow,  therefore,   and 
cautious    in    contrading     intimacy ;      but 
when  a  virtuous  friendfliip   is  once  efl:a- 
bliflied,  confider  it  as  a  facred  engagement. 
Expofe  not  yourfelves  to  the  reproach  of 
lightnefs   and  inconfl:aiicy,    which    always 
befpeak,    either  a  trifling,  or  a  bafe  mind. 
Reveal  none  of  the  fecrets  of  your  friend. 
Be  faithful   to  his  interefts,     Forfake  him 
not  in  danger.     Abhor  the  thought  of  ac- 
quiring 
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quiring  any  advantage  by  his  prejudice  or  ^  ^^  M- 
hurt,  ^here  is  a  friend  that  loveth  at  all  » — ^ — » 
iimes^  and  a  brother  that  is  horn  for  adver- 

fity.     Thitte  own  friend^    and  thy  father  s 

friend^  forfake  not  *. 

Finally,  on  this  head ;  in  order  to  ren- 
der yourfelves  amiable  in  lociety,  correct 
every  appearance  of  harfhnefs  in  beha- 
viour. Let  that  courtefy  diftinguilh  your 
demeanour,  which  fprings,  not  fo  much 
from  ftudied  politenefs,  as  from  a  mild 
and  gentle  heart.  Follow  the  cuftoms  of 
the  world  in  matters  indifferent;  but  ftop 
when  they  become  fmful.  Let  your  man- 
ners be  fimple  and  natural  ;  and  of  courfe 
they  will  be  engaging.  Affedation  is  cer- 
tain deformity.  By  forming  themfelves 
on  fantaftic  models,  and  vying  with  one 
another  in  every  reigning  folly,  the  young 
begin  with  being  ridiculous,  and  end  in 
being  vicious  and  immoral, 

V.  Let  me  particularly  exhort  youth  to 
temperance  in  pleafure  :  Let  me  admonifh 

•*  Prov.  xvii,  17 — xxvii.  10. 

them. 
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s  E  R  M.  them,  to  beware  of  that  rock  on  which 
thoufands,  from  race  to  race,  continue  to 
fplit.  The  love  of  pleafure,  natural  to  man 
in  every  period  of  his  life,  glows  at  this  age 
with  excelfive  ardour.  Novelty  adds  frefh 
charms,  as  yet,  to  every  gratification.  The 
world  appears  to  fpread  a  continual  feaft ; 
and  health,  vigour,  and  high  fpirits,  in- 
vite them  to  partake  of  it  without  re- 
ilraint.  In  vain  we  warn  them  of  latent 
dangers.  Religion  is  accufed  of  infuifer- 
able  feverity,  in  prohibiting  enjoyment  : 
and  the  old,  when  they  offer  their  admo- 
nitions, are  upbraided  with  having  forgot 
that  they  once  were  young. — And  yet,  my 
friends,  to  what  do  the  reftraints  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  counfels  of  age,  with  re- 
fpe<5t  to  pleafure,  amount  ?  They  may  all 
be  comprized  in  few  words,  not  to  hurt 
yourleives,  and  not  to  hurt  others,  by 
your  purfuit  of  pleafure.  Within  thefe 
bounds,  pleafure  is  lawful  ;  beyond  them, 
it  becomes  criminal,  becaufe  it  is  ruinous. 
Are  thefe  reftraints  any  other,  than  what 
a.  wife   man  would  choofc  to  impofe    on 

himfelf  \ 
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himrelf  ?  We  call  you  not  to  renounce  plea-   s  E  R  M. 
fure,  but  to  enjoy  it  in  fafety.     Inftead  of  .        '    ^ 
abridging  it,  we  exhort  you  to  purfue  it  on 
an  extenfive  plan.     We  propofe  meafures 
for  fecuring  its  pofleflion,  and  for  prolonging 
its  duration. 

Confult   your    whole    nature.     Confider 
yourfelves  not  only  as  fenfitive,  but  as  ra- 
tional   beings  ;    not  only  as    rational,  but 
fecial  ;    not  only  as  focial,  but    immortal. 
Whatever  violates  your  nature  in  any  of 
thefe  refpeds,  cannot  afford  true  pleafure; 
any  more  than  that  which  undermines  an 
cflential  part  of  the  vital  fyftem  can  pro- 
mote health.     For  the  truth  of  this  conclu- 
fion,  we  appeal,  not  merely  to  the  autho- 
rity of  religion,  nor  to  the  teftimony  of  the 
aged,  but  to  yourfelves  and  your  own  ex- 
perience.    We  aflc.  Whether  you  have  not 
found  that  in  a  courfe  of  criminal  excefs, 
your  pleafure  was  m.ore  than  compenfated 
by  fucceeding  pain  ?  Whether,  if  not  from 
every  particular  inftance,  yet  from  every 
habit,    at   Icaft,    of  unlawful    gratification, 

there 
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s  E  R  M.  there  did  not  fpring  fome  thorn  to  wound 
you,  there  did  not  arife  fome  confequence 
to  make  you  repent  of  it  in  the  iflue  ?  Hoiv 
long  then^  ye  fimple  ones  !  'will  ye  love  Jimpli- 
city  ?  How  long  repeat  the  fame  round  of 
pernicious  folly,  and  tamely  expofe  your- 
felves  to  be  caught  in  the  fame  fnare  ?  If 
you  have  any  confideration,  or  any  firmnefs 
left,  avoid  temptations,  for  which  you  have 
found  yourfelves  unequal,  with  as  much 
care,  as  you  would  Ihun  peftilential  infec- 
tion. Break  off  all  connexions  with  the 
loofe  and  profligate.  When  finners  entice 
thee^  covfent  thou  ?iot.  Look  not  on  the  ivine 
nvhen  it  is  redy  when  it  giveth  its  colour  in 
the  cup  ;  for  at  the  Iqft^  it  biteth  like  a  fer- 
pent,  and  Jlingeth  like  an  adder,  Remove 
thy  way  from  thefratige  woman,  and  come 
not  Jtear  the  door  of  her  houfe.  Let  not  thine 
heart  decVme  to  her  ivays ;  for  her  houfe  is 
the  way  to  helL  'Thou  goejl  after  her  as  a 
bird  hajlcth  to  the  fnare,  and  knoweth  not 
that  it  is  for  his  life. 


By 
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By  thefe  unhappy  excefles  of  Irregular  SERM. 
pleafure  in  youth,  how  many  amiable  dif- 
pofitions  are  corrupted  or  deftroyed  !  How 
many  ridng  capacities  and  powers  are  fup*- 
prefled  !  How  many  flattering  hopes  of  pa- 
rents and  friends  are  totally  extinguifhed  ! 
Who  but  mull  drop  a  tear  over  human  na- 
ture, when  he  beholds  that  morning  which 
arofe  fo  bright,  overcall  with  fuch  un- 
timely darknefs  ;  that  good  humour  which 
once  captivated  all  hearts,  that  vivacity 
which  fparkled  in  every  company,  thofe 
abilities  which  were  fitted  for  adorning 
the  highefl  ftation,  all  facrificed  at  the  fhrine 
of  low  fenfuality ;  and  one  who  was  formed 
for  running  the  fair  career  of  life  in  the 
midft  of  public  efteem,  cut  off  by  his  vices 
at  the  beginning  of  his  courfe,  or  funk, 
for  the  whole  of  it,  into  infignificancy 
and  contempt !  —  Thefe,  O  fniful  Plea- 
fure !  are  thy  trophies.  It  is  thus  that, 
co-operating  with  the  foe  of  God  and 
man,  thou  degraded  human  honour,  and 
blafteft  the  opening  profpeds  of  human  fe- 
licity. 

VI.  Dili- 
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SERM.  VI.  Diligence,  induftry,  and  proper 
improvement  of  time,  are  material  duties 
of  the  young.  To  no  purpofe  are  they 
endowed  with  the  bell  abilities,  if  they 
want  acStivity  for  exerting  them.  Un- 
availing, in  this  cafe,  will  be  every  direc- 
tion that  can  be  given  them,  either  for 
their  temporal  or  fpiritual  welfare.  In 
youth,  the  habits  of  induftry  are  moft 
eafily  acquired.  In  youth,  the  incen- 
tives to  it  are  ftrongeft,  from  ambition 
and  from  duty,  from  emulation  and  hope, 
from  all  the  profpeds  which  the  begin- 
ning of  life  affords.  If,  dead  to  thefe 
calls,  you  already  languifh  in  flothful 
inaction,  what  will  be  able  to  quicken 
the  more  fluggifh  current  of  advancing 
years  ? 

Induftry  is  not  only  the  inftrument  of 
improvement,  but  the  foundation  of  plea- 
fure.  Nothing  is  fo  oppofite  to  the  true 
enjoyment  of  life,  as  the  relaxed  and 
feeble  ftate  of  an  indolent  mind.  He 
who  is  a  ftranger  to  induftry,  may  pof- 
fefs,  but  he  cannot  enjoy.  For  it  is  la- 
6  hour 
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hour  only  which  gives  the  relifh  to  plea-  S  E  R  M. 
fure.  It  is  t! J"  appointed  vehicle  of  every  < — ^ — » 
good  to  man.  It  is  the  indifpenfable 
condition  of  our  pofiefling  a  found  mind, 
in  a  found  body.  Sloth  is  fo  incon- 
fiftent  with  both,  that  it  is  hard  to  de- 
termine whether  it  be  a  greater  foe  to 
virtue,  or  to  health  and  happinefs.  In- 
active as  it  is  in  itfelf,  its  effedts  are 
fatally  powerful.  Though  it  appear  a 
flowly  flowing  fl:ream,  yet  it  undermines 
all  that  is  liable  and  flourifhing.  It  not 
only  faps  the  foundation  of  every  virtue, 
but  pours  upon  you  a  deluge  of  crimes 
and  evils.  It  is  like  water  which  firft  pu- 
trifies  by  ft  agnation  ;  and  then  fends  up 
noxious  vapours,  and  fills  the  atmofphere 
with  death. 

Fly,  therefore,  from  idlenefs,  as  the 
certain  parent  both  of  guilt  and  of  ruin. 
And  under  idlenefs  I  include,  not  mere 
inadion  only,  but  all  that  circle  of  tri- 
fling occupations,  in  which  too  many 
faunter  away  their  youth  ;  perpetually 
engaged    in    frivolous   fociety,    or   public 

amufe- 
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S  E  R  M.  amufements,  in  the  labours  of  drefs,  or  the 
XI.  .  .  . 

oftentation  of   their  perfons. — Is  this  the 

foundation  which  you  lay  for  future  ufe- 
fulnefs  and  efteem  ?  By  fuch  accomplifti- 
ments,  do  you  hope  to  recommend  your- 
felves  to  the  thinking  part  of  the  world, 
and   to  anfwer   the   expectations    of  your 

friends,    and    your    country  ! ^Amufe- 

ments,  youth  requires.  It  were  vain,  it 
were  cruel  to  prohibit  them.  But  though 
allowable  as  the  relaxation,  they  are  moft 
culpable  as  the  bufmefs,  of  the  young. 
For  they  then  become  the  gulf  of  time, 
and  the  poifon  of  the  mind.  They  fo- 
ment bad  paflions.  They  weaken  the 
manly  powers.  They  fmk  the  native  vi- 
gour of  youth,  into  contemptible  effemi- 
nacy. 

Redeeming  your  time  from  fuch  dan- 
gerous wafte,  feek  to  fill  it  with  employ- 
ments which  you  may  review  with  fatif- 
fadlion.  The  acquifition  of  knowledge 
is  one  of  the  moft  honourable  occupa- 
tions of  youth.  The  defire  of  it  difco- 
vers  a  liberal  mind,  and  is  conned;ed  with 
3  many 
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many  accomplifliments,  and  many  virtues,   s  E  R  M. 

But  though  your  train  of  Hfe  fhould  not  , ',^^ 

lead  you  to  ftudy,  the  courfe  of  education 
always  furnifhes  proper  employments  to  a 
well-difpofed  mind.  Whatever  you  pur- 
fue,  be  emulous  to  excel.  Generous  am- 
bition, and  fenfibility  to  praife,  are,  efpe- 
cially  at  your  age,  among  the  marks  of 
virtue.  Think  not,  that  any  affluence  of 
fortune,  or  any  elevation  of  rank,  exempts 
you  from  the  duties  of  application  and 
induftry.  Induftry  is  the  law  of  our  being ; 
it  is  the  demand  of  Nature,  of  Reafon,  and 
of  God.  Remember  always,  that  the  years 
which  now  pafs  over  your  heads,  leave  per- 
m.anent  memorials  behind  them.  From 
your  thoughtlefs  minds  they  may  efcape ; 
but  they  remain  in  the  remembrance  of 
God,  They  form  an  important  pairt  of  the 
regifter  of  your  life.  They  will  hereafter 
bear  teftimony,  either  for  or  againft  you,  at 
that  day,  when,  for  all  your  adionsj  but 
particularly  for  the  employments  of  youth, 
you  muft  give  an  account  to  God. 

Vol.  I.  Z  Thus 
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SERM.  Thus  I  have  fet  before  you,  fome  of 
the  chief  qualifications  which  belong  to 
that  feber  mind^  that  virtuous  and  religi- 
ous charadler,  which  the  Apoftle  in  my 
Text  recommends  to  youth;  piety,  mo- 
defty,  truth,  benevolence,  temperance,  and 
induftry.  Whether  your  future  courfe  is 
deflined  to  be  long  or  ihort,  after  this  man- 
ner it  fhould  commence;  and,  if  it  continue 
to  be  thus  conducted,  its  conclufion,  at  what 
time  foever  it  arrives,  will  not  be  inglori- 
ous or  unhappy.  For  honourable  age  is  not 
that  which  Jlandeth  in  length  of  time ^  or  that 
which  is  meafured  by  nmnber  of  years.  But 
wifdom  is  the  grey  hair  to  771  an,  and  an  un-* 
fpotted  life  is  old  age. 

Let  me  finifh  the  fubjed,  with  recall- 
ing your  attention  to  that  dependence  on 
the  bleffing  of  Heaven,  which,  amidft  all 
your  endeavours  after  improvement,  you 
ought  continually  to  preferve.  It  is  too 
common  with  the  young,  even  when  they 
refolve  to  tread  the  path  of  virtue  and  ho- 
nour. 
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hour,  to  fet  out  with  prefumptuous  con-   s  E  R  M. 
fidence  in    themfelves.     Trufting  to  their 
own   abilities   for   carrying  them   fuccefT- 
fully   through   Hfe,    they   are    carelefs   of 
applying  to  God,  or    of  deriving  any  af- 
fiftance  from  what  they  are  apt  to  reckon 
the  gloomy  difcipline  of  religion.     Alas ! 
how  little  do  they  know  the  dangers  which 
await  them  ?    Neither  human  wifdom,  nor 
human  virtue,     unfupported    by    religion, 
are   equal  for  the  trying  fituations  which 
often  occur  in  life.     By  the  fhock  of  tempt- 
ation, how   frequently  have  the  moft  vir- 
tuous intentions   been   overthrown  ?    Un- 
der the  preffure  of  difafter,    how  often  has 
the  greateft  conftancy  funk  ?    Every  good^ 
and  every  perfeB  gift ^  is  from  above,     Wilr 
dom  and  virtue,  as  well  as  riches  and  ho" 
nour^  come  from  God,     Deftitute  of  his  fa- 
vour, you  are  in  no  better  fituation,  with 
all    your    boafted    abilities,    than    orphans 
left  to  wander  in  a  tracklefs  defert,  with- 
out any  guide  to   conduct  them,    or  any 
fhelter  to  cover  them   from  the  gathering 
ftorm,     Corred,  then,  this  ill-founded  ar- 
Z  2  rogance. 
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s  E  R  M.   rogance.     Exped;  not,  that  your  happinefs 
can  be    independent  of   him    who   made 
youth.     By  faith  and  repentance,  apply  to 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world.     By  piety  and 
prayer,  feek  the  protedion  of  the  God  of 
heaven.    I  conclude  with  the  folemn  words, 
in  which  a  great  Prince  delivered  his  dying 
charge  to  his   fon ;    words,    which   every 
young  perfon  ought  to  confider  as  addreiTed 
to  himfelf,  and  to  engrave  deeply  on  his 
heart.     'Thou  Solomon^    my  fon,  knoijo  thou 
the  God  of  thy  fathers ;  andferve  him  with  a 
perfe&   heart,    and  with  a    willing  mind. 
For  the   Lord  fear cheth  all  hearts,  and  un- 
derjiandeth  all  the  imaginations  of  the  thoughts. 
If  thou  feek  him,  he  will  he  foutid  of  thee  ; 
but  if  thou  forfake  him,  he  will  caji  thee  off 
for  ever  *. 

*  I  Chron.  xxviii.  9. 
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l^he  hoary  head  is   a  croisun  of  glory ^  if  it 
be  found  in  the  way  of  righteoufnefs* 

TO  fear  God^  and  to  keep  his  command^  S  E  R  M. 
ments^  is  the  rule   of  our  duty,  in  * 

every  period  of  Ufe.  But,  as.  the  light 
which  guides  our  fleps,  varies  w^ith  the 
progrefs  of  the  day,  fo  the  rule  of  reli- 
gious condud:  is  diverfified  in  its  appli^ 
cation,  by  the  different  ftages  of  our  pre-^ 
font  exiftence.  To  every  age,  there  be- 
longs a  diftinift  propriety  of  behaviour. 
There  arifes  from  it,  a  feries  of  duties 
peculiar  to  itfelf. 

Z  3  Qf 
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S  E  R  M.  Of  thofe  which  are  incumbent  on 
youth,  I  have  treated  in  the  preceding 
difcourfe.  As  we  advance  from  youth  to 
middle  age,  a  new  field  of  adion  opens, 
and  a  different  chara(3:er  is  required.  The 
flow  of  gay  and  impetuous  fpirits  be- 
gins to  fubfide.  Life  gradually  afliirnes  a 
graver  cafl ;  the  mind,  a  more  fedatc  >  and 
thoughtful  turn.  The  attention  is  now 
transferred  from  pleafure  to  intereft ;  that 
is,  to  pleafure  diffufed  over  a  wider  extent, 
and  meafured  by  a  larger  fcale.  Former- 
ly, the  enjoyment  of  the  prefent  moment 
occupied  the  whole  attention.  Now,  no 
adtion  terminates  ultimately  in  itfelf,  but 
refers  to  fome  more  diflant  aim.  Wealth 
and  power,  the  inftruments  of  lafling 
gratification,  are  now  coveted  more  than 
any  fmgle  pleafure.  Prudence  and  fore- 
fight  lay  their  plans.  Induftry  carries  on 
its  patient  efforts.  Activity  pufhes  for- 
ward ;  addrefs  winds  around.  Here,  an 
enemy  is  to  be  overcome ;  there,  a  rival 
to  be  difplaced.  Competitions  warm  ;  and 
the  flrife  of  the  world  thickens  on  every 

fide. 
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fide.  To  guide  men  through  this  bufy  SERM. 
period,  without  lofs  of  integrity ;  to  guard 
them  againft  the  temptations  which  arile 
from  miftaken,  or  interfering  interefts ;  to 
call  them  from  worldly  purfuits,  to  ferious 
thoughts  of  their  fpiritual  concerns,  is  the 
great  office  of  religion. 

But  as  this  includes,  In  a  great  mea-^ 
fure,  the  whole  compafs  of  moral  duty, 
as  the  general  ftrain  of  religious  exhorta- 
tion is  addrefled  to  thofe  who  are  in  this 
feafon  of  life ;  a  delineation  of  the  vir- 
tues properly  belonging  to  middle  age, 
may  appear  unnecefTary,  and  would  lead 
us  into  too  wide  a  field.  Let  us  therefore 
turn  our  view  to  a  bounded  profpedl; 
and  contemplate  a  period  of  life,  the  du- 
ties of  which  are  circumfcribed  within 
narrower  limits.  Old  age  is  a  flage  of 
the  human  courfe,  which  every  one  hopes 
to  reach ;  and  therefore  the  confideration 
of  it  interefls  us  all.  It  is  a  period  juftly 
entitled  to  general  refpect.  Even  its  fail- 
ings ought  to  be  touched  with  a  gentle 
hand  \  and  though  the  petulant,  and  the 
Z  4  vain. 
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SERM.  vain,  may  defpife  the  hoary  head;  yet  the 
wifeft  of  men  has  aflerted  in  the  Text,  that 
whenjourid  m  the  way  of  right eoufnefs^  It  is 
a  croiJDn  of  glory.  I  fliall  firft  oflfer  fome 
counfels,  concerning  the  errors  which  are 
moft  incident  to  the  aged.  Secondly,  I 
fhall  fuggeft  the  peculiar  duties  they  ought 
to  pradife  ;  and  thirdly,  point  put  the  cpn- 
folations  they  may  enjoy, 

I.  As  the  follies  and  vices  of  youth, 
are  chiefly  derived  from  inexperience  and 
prefumption ;  fo,  almoft  all  the  errors  of 
age,  may  be  traced  up  to  the  feeblenefs 
and  diflrefles  peculiar  to  that  time  of  life. 
Though,  in  every  part  of  life,  vexations 
occur,  yet,  in  former  years,  either  bufi- 
nefs,  or  pleafure,  ferved  to  obliterate  their 
impreffion,  by  fupplying  occupation  to 
the  mind.  Old  age  begins  its  advances, 
with  difqualifying  men  for  relifhlng  the 
one,  and  for  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
other.  While  it  w^ithdraws  their  accuftom- 
ed  fupports,  it  impofes,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  additional  burden  of  growing 
•  infirmities 
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infirmities.     In  the  former  ftaees  of  their  S  E  R  M, 

XII. 

journey,  hope  continued  to  flatter  them 
with  many  a  fair  and  enticing  profpe<3:. 
But  in  proportion  as  old  age  increafes,  thofe 
pleafing  illufions  vanifh.  Life  is  contracted 
within  a  narrow  and  barren  circle.  Year 
after  year  fteals  fomewhat  away  from  their 
ftore  of  comfort,  deprives  them  of  fome  of 
their  ancient  friends,  blunts  fome  of  their 
powers  of  fenfation,  or  incapacitates  them 
for  fome  fund:ion  of  life. 

Though,  in  the  plan  of  Providence,  it 
is  wifely  ordered,  that  before  we  are 
called  away  from  the  world,  our  attach- 
ment to  it  fhould  be  gradually  loofened ; 
though  it  be  fit  in  itfelf,  that  as  in  the 
day  of  human  life,  there  is  a  morning 
and  a  noon,  fo  there  fhould  be  an  even- 
ing alfo,  when  the  lengthening  fhadows 
Ihall  admonilh  us  of  approaching  night ; 
yet  we  have  no  reafon  to  be  furprifed, 
if  they  who  are  arrived  at  this  dejedling 
feafori,  feel  and  lament  the  change  which 
they   fufFer.      The   complaints,    therefore, 

of 
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S  E  R  M.  of  the  aged,  fhould  meet  with  tendernefs, 
rather  than  cenfure.  The  burden  under 
which  they  labour,  ought  to  be  viewed 
with  fympathy,  by  thofe  who  muft  bear  it 
in  their  turn,  and  who  perhaps,  hereafter, 
may  complain  of  it  as  bitterly.  At  the  fame 
time,  the  old  fhould  confider,  that  all  the 
feafons  of  life  have  their  feveral  trials  allot- 
ted to  them  ;  and  that  to  bear  the  infirmities 
of  age  with  becoming  patience,  is  as  much 
their  duty,  as  it  is  that  of  the  young  to  refift 
the  temptations  of  youthful  pleafure.  By 
calmly  enduring,  for  the  fhort  time  that  re- 
mains, what  Providence  is  pleafed  to  inflict, 
they  both  exprefs  a  refignation  moft  accept- 
able to  God,  and  recommend  themfelves  to 
the  efteem  and  afliftance  of  all  who  are 
around  them. 

But  though  the  querulous  temper  im* 
puted  to  old  age,  is  to  be  confidered  as  a 
natural  infirmity,  rather  than  as  a  vice ; 
the  fame  apology  cannot  be  made  for  that 
peevifh  difguft  at  the  manners,  and  that 
malignant  cenfure  of  the  enjoyments,    of 

the 
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the  young,  which  is  fometimes  found  to  SERM. 
accompany  decUning  years.  Nothing  can 
be  more  unjuft,  than  to  take  offence  at 
others,  on  account  of  their  partaking  of 
pleafures,  which  it  is  paft  your  time  to 
enjoy.  By  indulging  this  fretful  temper, 
you  both  aggravate  the  uneafmefif  of  age, 
and  you  alienate  thofe  on  whofe  afFedion 
much  of  your  comfort  depends.  In  order 
to  make  the  two  extremes  of  life  unite  in 
amicable  fociety,  it  is  greatly  to  be  wifhed, 
that  the  young  would  look  fon?\^ard,  and 
confider  that  they  Ihall  one  day  be  old ;  and 
that  the  old  would  look  back,  and  remem- 
bering that  they  once  were  young,  make 
proper  allowances  for  the  temper  and  the 
manners  of  youth. 

But  inftead  of  this,  it  is  too  common  to 
find  the  aged  at  declared  enmity  with  the 
whole  fyftem  of  prefent  cuftoms  and  man- 
ners ;  perpetually  complaining  of  the  grow- 
ing depravity  of  the  world,  and  of  the  afto- 
nilhing  vices  and  follies  of  the  rifmg  gene- 
ration. All  things,  according  to  them,  are 
irufhing  fall  into  ruin.     Decency  and  good 

order 
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^  xu  ^'   order  have  become  extind,  ever  fince  that 
happy  difcipline,  under  vvrhich  they  fpent 

their  youth,  has  pafled  away. ^Part,  at 

leaft,  of  this  difpleafure,  you  may  fairly 
impute  to  the  infirmity  of  age,  which 
throws  its  own  gloom  on  every  furround- 
ing  objed.  Similar  lamentations  were,  in 
the  days  of  your  youth,  poured  forth  by 
your  fathers  ;  and  they  who  are  now  young, 
fhall,  when  it  comes  to  their  turn,  inveigh, 
in  the  like  ftrain,  againft  thofe  who  fuc- 
ceed  them.  Great  has  been  the  corruption 
of  the  world  in  every  age.  Sufficient 
ground  there  is  for  the  complaints  made  by 
ferious  obfervers,  at  all  times,  of  abound- 
ing iniquity  and  folly.  But  though  parti- 
cular modes  of  vice  prevail  in  one  age,  more 
than  in  others,  it  does  not  follow,  that 
on  that  age  all  iniquity  is  accumulated. 
It  is  the  form,  perhaps,  more  than  the 
quantity  of  corruption,  which  makes  the 
diftindlion.  In  the  worft  of  times,  God 
has  afTured  us,  that  there  fhall  be  always 
(I  feed  'who  Jhall  ferve  him  *.     Say  not  thou^ 

*  Vfal.  xxii.   30. 

What 
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What  is  the  caiife  that  the  former  days  were  S  E  R  M. 
better  than  thefe  P  for  thou  dof  not  enquire 
'Wifely  concerning  this.  Be  not  righteous 
over-much ;  neither  make  thyfelf  over-wife  *. 
Former  follies  pafs  away,  and  are  forgot- 
ten. Thofe  which  are  prefent,  ftrike  ob- 
fervation,  and  fharpen  cenfure.  Had  the 
depravation  of  the  world  continued  to  in- 
creafe  in  proportion  to  thofe  gloomy  calcu- 
lations, which,  for  fo  many  centuries  paft, 
have  eft i mated  each  race  as  worfe  than  the 
preceding ;  by  this  time,  not  one  ray  of 
good  fenfe,  nor  one  fpark  of  piety  and  vir- 
tue, muft  have  remained  unextinguifhed 
among  mankind. 

One  of  the  vices  of  old  age,  which  ap- 
pears the  moft  unaccountable,  is  that  covet- 
ous attachment  to  worldly  intereft,  with 
which  it  is  often  charged.  But  this,  too, 
can  naturally  be  deduced  from  the  fenfe  of 
its  feebienefs  and  decay.  In  proportion  as 
the  vigour  both  of  body  and  mind  declines, 
timidity  may  be  expeded  to  increafe.  With 
anxious  and  fearful  eye,  the  aged  look  for- 

♦  Ecclef.  vil.  lo.   16. 

ward 
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SERM.   ward  to   the  evils   which  threaten    therH4 
XII.  . 

and  to    the    changes    which    may    befaL 

Hence,  they  are    fometimes  apt  to  over- 
value riches,    as   the   inftrument  of  their 
defence  againft  thefe  dangers,  and  as  the 
moli  certain  means  of  fecuring  them  againft 
folitude  and  difrefpe£t.     But  though  their 
apprehenfions  may  juftify  a  cautious  fru- 
gality,   they  can  by  no    means    excufe   a 
fordid    avarice.      It     is     no     lefs    abfurd, 
than  it  is   culpable,  in  the  old,  from  the 
dread    of    uncertain     futurity,     to     deny 
themfelves  the   enjoyment   of  the  prefent ; 
and  to  increafe    in    anxiety     about    their 
journey,  in  proportion  as  it  draws  nearer 
to  its    clofe.      There    are    more   effe(5tual 
methods  of  commanding  refpe(St  from  the 
world,  than  the  mere  pofleflion  of  wealth. 
Let   them   be    charitable,    and    do   good. 
Let  them  mix  beneficence  to  their  friends, 
with   a  cheerful    enjoyment   of  the    com- 
forts which  befit    their  ftate.     They   will 
then    receive  the  returns   of    real  refpedt 
and    love.      Whereas,     by    their    riches, 
they    procure    no    more    than    pretended 

demon- 
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demonftratlons  of  regard  ;  while  their  ill-   S  E  R  M. 
judged  parfimony   occafions    many   fecret 
wifhes  for  their  death. 

As  increafing  years  debilitate  the  body, 
fo  they  weaken  the   force,    and  diminifh 
the  warmth  of  the  affedions.     Chilled  by 
the  hand  of  time,  the  heart  lofes  that  ten- 
der fenfibility,  with  which  it  once  entered 
into  the  concerns  and  forrows   of  others. 
It  is,  in  truth,  a  merciful  appointment  of 
Providence,    that  as  they  who   fee   many 
days,  muft  behold   many  a  fad  fcene,  the 
impreffions  of  grief  upon  their  heart  fhould 
be  blunted   by  being  often  repeated ;   and 
that,  in  proportion   as  their  power  of  ad- 
vancing the  profperity  of  others  decreafes, 
their   participation    of  the    misfortunes  of 
others  fhould  alfo  lefTen.     However,  as,  in 
every  period  of  life,  humanity  and  friend- 
Ihip  contribute  to  happinefs,  it  is  both  the 
duty    and   the    intereft    of  the    aged,    to 
cherifh    the    remains    of  the    kind   affec- 
tions ;    and,     from    the    days    of  former 
years,   to  recal  fuch   imprellions   as   may 
8  tend 
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SERM.  tend   to    foften    their    hearts.     Let  them 

XII 

'  not,  from  having  fuffered  much  in  the 
courfe  of  their  long  pilgrimage,  become 
callous  to  the  fufFerings  of  others.  But, 
remembering  that  they  ftill  are  men,  let 
them  ftudy  to  keep  their  heart  open  to 
the  fenfe  of  human  woe.  Pradtifed  in 
the  ways  of  men,  they  are  apt  to  be 
fufpicious  of  defign  and  fraud ;  for  the 
knowledge,  and  the  diftruli  of  mankind, 
too  often  go  together.  Let  not,  how- 
ever, that  wary  caution,  which  is  the 
fruit  of  their  experience,  degenerate  into 
craft.  Experience  ought  alfo  to  have 
taught  them,  that  amidft  all  the  falfehood 
of  men,  integrity  is  the  beft  defence ;  and 
that  he  who  continueth  to  the  end  to  walk 
uprightly^  fhall  continue  to  ivalk  ftirely. 
Having  thus  offered  fome  admonitions 
concerning  the  errors  moll  incident  to  age, 
I  proceed, 

IL  To  point  out  the  duties  which  pecu- 
liarly belong  to  it. 

6  The 
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The  firft  which  I  fhall  mention,   h,  a  SERM. 

XII. 
timely  retreat  from  the  world.     In  every 

part  of  life,  we  are  in  hazard  of  being  too 
deeply  immerfed  in  its  cares.  But,  during 
its  vigorous  periods,  the  impulfe  of  active 
ipirit,  the  neceffary  bufmefs  of  our  ftation, 
and  the  allowable  endeavours  to  advance 
our  fortune  by  fair  induftry,  render  it  dif- 
ficult to  obferve  due  moderation.  In  old 
age,  all  the  motives  of  eager  purfuit  dimi- 
nifh.  The  voice  of  Nature  then  calls  you 
to  leave  to  others  the  buftle  and  conteft  of 
the  world ;  and  gradually  to  difengSge 
yourfelves  from  a  burden,  which  begins  to 
exceed  your  flrength.  Having  born  your 
fhare  of  the  heat  and  labour  of  the  day,  \tX. 
the  evening  of  life  be  pafTed  in  the  cool  and 
quiet  fliade.  It  is  only  in  the  fhade,  that 
the  virtues  of  old  age  can  flourifh.  There, 
Its  duties  are  difcharged  with  moil  fuccefs ; 
and  there,  its  comforts  are  enjoyed  with 
greateft  fatisfad:ion. 

By  the  retreat  of  old  age,   however,   I 
do  not  mean  a  total  celTation  from  every 

Vol.  I.  A  a  worldly 
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SERM.  worldly  employment.  There  is  an  error 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  oppofite  extreme* 
Persons  who  have  been  long  harafled  with 
bufmefs  and  care,  fometimes  imagine,  that 
when  life  declines,  they  cannot  make  their 
retirement  from  the  world  too  complete. 
But  where  they  expected  a  delicious  enjoy- 
ment of  leifure  and  eafe,  they  have  often 
found  a  melancholy  folitude.  Few  are  able, 
in  any  period  of  their  days,  to  bear  a  total 
abftraftion  from  the  world.  There  remains 
a  vacancy  which  they  cannot  fill  up. 
Incapable  of  being  always  employed  in 
the  exercifes  of  religion,  and  often  little 
qualified  for  the  entertainments  of  the 
underftanding,  they  are  in  hazard  of  be- 
coming a  burden  to  themfelves,  and  to 
all  with  whom  they  are  connected.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  aged,  not  fo 
much  to  withdraw  entirely  from  worldly 
bufinefs,  as  to  contra(St  its  circle  ;  not  fo 
much  to  break  off,  as  to  loofen  their 
communication  with  active  life.  Conti- 
nuing that  train  of  occupation  to  ^vhich 

they 
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they  have  been  moft  acciiftomed,  let  them  S  E  R  M. 
purfue  it  with  lefs  intenfenefs ;  relaxing 
their  efforts,  as  their  powers  decline ;  re^ 
tiring  more  and  more,  from  public  obfer- 
vation,  to  domeftic  fcenes,  and  ferious 
thoughts  ;  till,  as  the  decays  of  life  ad^ 
vance,  the  world  fhall  of  itfelf  withdraw  to 
a  greater  diftance  from  their  view ;  its  ob- 
jed:s  ihall  gradually  yield  their  place  to 
others  of  more  importance  ;  and  its  tumults 
ihall  found  in  their  ears,  only  like  a  noife 
which  is  heard  from  afar. 

If  it  be  the  duty  of  the  old,  to  retreat 
betimes  from  the  fatigue  of  worldly  care, 
it  is  ftill  more  incumbent  on  them,  to 
quit  the  purfuit  of  fuch  pleafures  as  are 
unfuitable  to  their  years.  Cheerfulnefs, 
in  old  age,  is  graceful.  It  is  the  natural 
concomitant  of  virtue.  But  the  cheerful- 
nefs of  age  is  widely  different  from  the 
levity  of  youth.  Many  things  are  allow- 
able in  that  early  period,  which,  in  ma- 
turer  years,  would  deferve  cenfure  ;  but 
which,  in  old  age,  become  both  ridiculous 
A  a  2  and 
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S  E  R  M.  and  criminal.  By  awkwardly  affeding  to 
imitate  the  manners,  and  to  mingle  in  the 
vanities  of  the  young,  as  the  aged  depart 
from  the  dignity,  fo  they  forfeit  the  privi- 
leges of  gray  hairs.  But  if,  by  follies  of 
this  kind,  they  are  degraded,  they  are  ex- 
pofed  to  much  deeper  blame,  by  defcend- 
ing  to  vicious  pleafure,  and  continuing  to 
hover  round  thofe  fmful  gratifications  to 
which  they  were  once  addided.  Amufe- 
ment  and  relaxation  the  aged  require,  and 
may  enjoy.  But  let  them  confider  well, 
that  by  every  intemperate  indulgence,  they 
accelerate  decay ;  inftead  of  enlivening,  they 
opprefs,  and  precipitate  their  declining 
ftate.  Eafe,  llifety,  and  refped:,  are  the 
proper  enjoyments  of  age.  Within  thefe 
bounds  let  it  remain,  and  not  vainly  attempt 
to  break  through  that  barrier,  by  which 
nature  has  feparated  the  pleafures  of  youth, 
from  the  comforts  left  to  the  concluding 
years  of  life. 

A   material    part    of    the   duty    of    the 
aged,   confifls,    in   fludying   to   be   ufeful 

to 
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to  the  race  who  are  to  fucceed  them.  S  E  R  M. 
Here  opens  to  them  an  extenfive  field,  > — ^ — -» 
in  which  they  may  fo  employ  themfelves, 
as  confiderably  to  advance  the  intereft  of 
religion,  and  the  happinefs  of  mankind. 
To  them  it  belongs,  to  impart  to  the 
young  the  fruit  of  their  long  experience ; 
to  inftrudt  them  in  the  proper  condud:, 
and  to  warn  them  of  the  various  dangers, 
of  life  ;  by  wife  counfel,  to  temper  their 
precipitate  ardour  ;  and,  both  by  precept 
and  example,  to  form  them  to  piety  and 
virtue. 

It  is  not  by  rigorous  dlfclpline,  and 
unrelaxing  aufterity,  that  they  can  main- 
tain an  afcendant  over  youthful  minds. 
The  conftraint  which  their  prefence  will 
jmpofe,  and  the  averfion  which  their 
manners  will  create,  if  the  one  be  con- 
flantly  awful,  and  the  other  fevere,  tend 
to  fruftrate  the  effed:  of  all  their  wifdom. 
They  muft  aflume  the  fpirit  of  the  com- 
panion, and  the  friend  ;  and  mix  with 
the  authority  of  age,  a  proper  degree  of 
indulgence  to  the  manners  of  the  young, 
A  a  3  Inftead 
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s  E  R  M.  Inftead  of  leflening  the  refped  due  to 
their  years  by  fuch  condefcenfion,  they 
take  the  fureft  method  to  increafe  it.  Old 
age  never  appears  with  greater  dignity 
than,  when  tempered  by  mildnefs,  and 
enUvened  with  good  humour,  it  ads  as 
the  guide  and  the  patron  of  youth.  Reli- 
gion difplayed  in  fuch  a  charader,  ftrikes 
the  beholders,  as  at  once  amiable  and 
venerable.  They  revere  its  power,  when 
they  fee  it  adding  fo  much  grace  to  the 
decays  of  nature,  and  fhedding  fo  pleafmg 
a  luftre  over  the  evening  of  life.  The 
young  wifh  to  tread  in  the  fame  fleps, 
and  to  arrive  at  the  clofe  of  their  days 
with  equal  honour.  They  liften  with  at- 
tention to  counfels,  which  are  mingled 
with  tendernefs,  and  rendered  refpedable 
by  gray  hairs.  For,  notwithftanding  all 
its  prefumption,  youth  naturally  bends 
before  fuperiour  knowledge  and  years. 
Aged  wifdom,  when  joined  with  acknow- 
ledged virtue,  exerts  an  authority  over 
the  human  mind,  greater  even  than  that 
which  arifes  from  power  and  ftation.     It 

can 
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can  check  the  moll:  forward,  abafh  the  mod  S  E  R  M. 
profligate,  and  ftrike  with  awe  the  mofl 
giddy  and  unthinking. 

In  the  midft  of  their  endeavours  to  be 
ufeful  to  others,  let  not  the  aged  forget 
thofe  religious  employments,  which  their 
own  ftate  particularly  requires.  The  firft 
of  thefe,  is,  refledllon  on  their  pall  beha- 
viour, with  a  view  to  difcover  the  errors 
which  they  have  committed  ;  and,  as  far 
as  remaining  life  allow^s,  to  apply  them*^ 
felves  to  repentance  and  amendment. 
Long  has  the  world  bewildered  you  in  its 
maze,  and  impofed  upon  you  by  its  arts. 
The  time  is  now  come,  whert  this  greaj 
feducer  fhould  millead  yovi  no  more. 
From  the  calm  ftation  at  w^hich  you  are 
arrived,  fequeftered  from  the  crowd  of 
the  deceiving  and  the  deceived,  review 
your  condud,  with  th?  eye  of  Chriftians, 
and  immortal  beings.  After  all  the  tu- 
mult of  life  is  over,  what  now  remains  to 
afford  you  folid  fatisfadion  ?  Have  you 
ferved  God  with  fidelity,  and  difcharged 
your  part  to  your  fellow-creatures  with 
A  a  4.  integrity 
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s  E  R  M.  integrity  and  a  good  confcience  ?  Can 
*— ^^1_;  you  look  forward  without  terrour,  to 
that  day  which  is  to  difTolve  your  con- 
nexion with  this  world,  and  to  bring 
you  into  the  prefence  of  him  who  made 
you,  in  order  to  give  account  of  your 
actions? — The  retrofped:  of  Ufe  is  feldom 
wholly  unattended  by  uneafmefs  and 
Ihame.  Though,  to  the  good  and  the 
bad,  it  prefents  a  very  different  fcene ; 
yet,  to  all  men,  it  recalls  much  guilt 
incurred,  and  much  time  mif-fpent.  It 
too  much  refembles  the  review,  which  a 
traveller  takes  from  fome  eminence,  of  a 
barren  country,  through  which  he  has 
paffed,  where  the  heath  and  the  defart 
form  the  chief  profped: ;  diverfified  only 
by  a  few  fcattered  fpots  of  imperfedt  cul^ 
tivation. 

Turn  then  your  thoughts  to  the  proper 
;nethods  of  making  your  peace  with  God 
through  Jefus  Chrift;  and  implore,  from 
Pi  vine  grace,  that  neisD  hearty  and  right 
fpirit^  which  will  lit  you  for  a  better 
VYorJd.  Let  devotion  fill  up  many  of 
'*'  thofg 
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tliofe  hours,  which  are  now  vacant  from    S  E  R  M. 

XII. 
worldly  bufinefs  and  care.      Let  your  af- 

fedtions  dwell  among  divine  and  immor- 
tal objeds.  In  filent  and  thoughtful  me- 
ditation, walk  as  on  the  fhore  of  that  vaft 
ocean,  upon  which  you  are  foon  to  em- 
bark. Summon  up  all  the  confidera- 
tions,  which  ihould  reconcile  you  to  your 
departure  from  life ;  and  which  may 
prepare  you  for  going  through  its  laft 
fcene,  with  firmnefs  and  decency.  Often 
let  your  thankfgivings  afcend  to  God, 
for  that  watchful  care  with  which  he 
hath  hitherto  conducted  you,  through 
the  long  journey  of  life.  Often  let  your 
prayers  be  heard,  that,  in  what  remains 
of  your  pilgrimage,  he  may  not  forfake 
you ;  and,  that  when  you  enter  into  the 
valley  of  the  Jloado'w  of  death ^  he  may  there 
fupport  you  with  his  faff ^  and  defend  you 
with  his  rod, — Amidft  fuch  thoughts  and 
cares,  let  old  age  find  you  employed  ;  be- 
taking yourfelves  to  a  prudent  and  timely 
retreat ;  difengaged,  both  from  the  op- 
preflive  load  of  bufmefs,  and  from  the 
%  unfeafon- 
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^  ^n^'  ui^^^^^onable  purfuit  of  pleafure ;  apply- 
ing yourfelves  to  form  the  fucceeding 
race,  by  your  counfels  to  virtue  and  wif- 
dom;  reviewing  ferioufly  your  paft  life; 
by  repentance  and  devotion,  preparing 
yourfelves  for  a  better;  and,  with  hum- 
ble and  manly  compofure,  expecting  that 
hour,  which  Nature  cannot  now  long  de- 
lay.    It  remains, 

III.  To  fuggeft  the  confolations  which 
belong  to  old  age,  when  thus  found  in  the 
•way  of  right eot/fnefs, 

I  muft  introduce  them  with  obferving, 
That  nothing  is  more  reafonable  in  itfelf, 
than  to  fubmit  patiently  to  thofe  infirmi- 
ties of  Nature,  which  are  brought  on  by 
the  increafe  of  years.  You  knew  before- 
hand what  you  had  to  expert,  when  you 
numbered  the  fucceflive  Summers  and 
Winters  which  were  pafTmg  over  your 
heads.  Old  age  did  not  attack  you  by 
furprife,  nor  was  it  forced  upon  you 
againft  your  choice.  Often,  and  earneftly, 
did  you  wifh  to  fee  long  life,   and  many 

days. 
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days.  When  arrived  at  the  defired  period,  S  E  R  M. 
have  you  any  juft  caufe  to  complain,  on 
account  of  enduring  what  the  conftitution 
of  our  being  impofes  on  all  ?  Did  you  ex- 
pert, that,  for  your  fake,  Providence  was 
to  alter  its  eftabiifhed  order?  Throughout 
the  whole  vegetable,  fenfible,  and  rational 
world,  whatever  makes  progrefs  towards 
maturity,  as  foon  as  it  has  pafTed  that 
point,  begins  to  verge  towards  decay.  It 
is  as  natural  for  old  age  to  be  frail,  as  for 
the  ftalk  to  bend  under  the  ripened  ear, 
or  for  the  autumnal  leaf  to  change  its 
hue.  To  this  law,  all  who  went  before 
you,  have  fubmitted ;  and  all  who  fhall 
come  after  you,  mull  yield.  After  they 
have  flourifhed  for  a  feafon,  they  fhall 
fade,  like  you,  when  the  period  of  decline 
arrives,  and  bow  under  the  preffure  of 
years. 

During  the  whole  progrefs  of  the  hu- 
man courfe,  the  principal  materials  of 
our  comfort,  or  uneafmefs,  lie  within  our- 
felves.  Every  age  will  prove  burdenfome, 
to  thofe  who  have  no  fund  of  happinefs 
6  in 
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S  E  R  M.  in  their  own  breaft.  Preferve  them,  if  yoii 
i^  ,  '  _'  could,  from  all  infirmity  of  frame ;  beftow 
upon  them,  if  it  were  pofTible,  perpetual 
youth ;  ftill  they  would  be  reftlefs  and 
miferable,  through  the  influence  of  ill- 
governed  paflions.  It  is  not  furprifing,  that 
fuch  perfons  are  peevifh,  and  querulous, 
when  old.  Unjuftly  they  impute  to  their 
time  of  life,  that  mifery  with  which  their 
vices  and  follies  embitter  every  age. 
Whereas,  to  good  men,  no  period  of  life 
is  unfupportable,  becaufe  they  draw  their 
chief  happinefs  from  fources  which  are  in- 
dependent of  age  or  time.  Wifdom,  piety, 
and  virtue,  grow  not  old  with  our  bodies. 
They  fuffer  no  decay  from  length  of  days. 
To  them  only  belongs  unalterable  and  un- 
fading youth.  'Thofe  that  he  planted  in  the 
hotife  of  the  Lord^  Jhall  JlouriJIj  in  the 
courts  of  our  God,  They  fjall  fill  bring 
forth  fruit  in  old  age  ;  they  fhall  be  fat  and 
flourifhing  *. 

You  can  now,  it  is  true,  no  longer  re- 
Jifh  many  of  thofe  pleafures  which  once 

•  Pfalra  xcli.  13,  14. 
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amufed  you.  Your  fenfations  are  lefs  SERM. 
quick  than  formerly ;  your  days  more 
langulfliing.  But  if  you  have  quitted  the 
region  of  pleafure,  in  return,  you  poffefs 
that  of  tranquillity  and  repofe.  If  you  are 
ftrangers  to  the  vivacity  of  enjoyment, 
you  are  free,  at  the  fame  time,  from  the 
pain  of  violent  and  often  difappointed 
defire.  Much  fatigue,  much  vexation,  as 
well  as  vanity,  attend  that  turbulence  of 
life,  in  which  the  younger  part  of  man- 
kind are  engaged.  Amidft  thofe  keen  pur- 
fuits,  and  feeming  pleafures,  for  which 
you  envy  them,  often  they  feel  their  own 
mifery,  and  look  forward  with  a  wifhful 
eye  to  the  feafon  of  calmnefs  and  retreat. 
For,  on  all  fides  of  human  life,  the  ba- 
lance of  happinefs  is  adjufted  with  more 
equality  than  at  firft  appears ;  and  if  old 
age  throws  fome  new  diftrefles  into  the 
fcale,  it  lightens  alfo  the  weight  of  others. 
Many  paffions,  which  formerly  diflurb- 
ed  your  tranquillity,  have  now  fubfided. 
Many  competitions,  which  long  filled 
your  days  with  difquiet  and  ftrife,  are  now 

at 
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s  E  H  M.  at  an  end.  Many  afflictions,  which  once 
rent  your  hearts  with  violent  anguifh,  are 
now  foftened  into  a  tender  emotion,  on 
the  remembrance  of  paft  woe.  In  the  be- 
ginnings of  Ufe,  there  was  room  for  much 
apprehenfion  concerning  what  might  be- 
fall in  its  progrefs.  Your  fecurity  was 
never  untroubled.  Your  hopes  were  inter- 
rupted by  many  anxieties  and  fears*  Hav- 
ing finifhed  the  career  of  labour  and  danger, 
your  anxiety  ought  of  courfe  to  lefTen. 
Ready  to  enter  into  the  harbour,  you  can 
look  back,  as  from  a  fecure  ftation,  upon 
the  perils  you  have  efcaped,  upon  the  tem- 
peft  by  which  you  was  toffed,  and  upon 
the  multitudes  who  are  ftill  engaged  in 
confli(fling  with  the  ftorm. 

If  you  have  adted  your  part  with  In- 
tegrity and  honour,  you  are  juftly  entitled 
to  refped:,  and  you  will  generally  receive 
it.  For  rarely,  or  never,  is  old  age  con- 
temned, unlels  when,  by  vice  or  folly, 
it  renders  itfelf  contemptible.  Though 
length  of  time  may  have  worn  off  fuper- 
ficial  ornaments,    yet  what   old  age  lofes 

in 
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in  grace,  it  often  gains  in  dignity.      The   SERM. 
veneration,  as  was  before  obferved,  which 
gray  hairs  command,  puts  it  in  the  power 
of  the  aged,  to  maintain  a  very  important 
place  in  human  fociety.     They  are  fo  far 
from  being  infignificant  in  the  world,  that 
families  long  held  together  by  their  autho- 
rity, and  focieties  accuftomed  to  be  guided 
by  their  counfels,  have  frequently  had  caufe 
to  regret  their  lofs,  more  than  that  of  the 
moft  vigorous  and  young.     To  fuccefs  of 
every  kind,  the  head  which  diredts,  is  no 
lefs  effential  than  the  hand  which  executes. 
Vain,  nay,  often  dangerous,  were  youthful 
enterprife,  if  not  condu<^ed  by  aged  pru- 
dence.     /  faid^    Days  fiotdd  fpeak^    and 
iimltittide  of  years  fhould  teach  ivifdom  *. 
Therefore^  thoufhalt  rfe  up  before  the  hoary 
head^  and  hojiour  the  face  of  the  old  man^ 
and  fear  thy  God  f . 

Though,  in  old  age,  the  circle  of  your 
pleafures  is  more  contraded  than  it  has 
formerly  been  \  yet,  within  its  limits, 
many  of  thofe  enjoyments  remain,  which 

•  Job  xxiil.  7.  t  Lev.  xix.  32. 
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SERM.  are    moll     grateful     to     human     nature* 
Temperate  mirth,   is  not   extmguilhed  by 
advanced    years.      The  mild    pleafures    of 
domcftic  life,   ftill  cheer  the  heart.      The 
entertainments  of  converfation,   and   focial 
intercourfe,     continue    unimpaired.      The 
defire  of  knowledge,  is  not  abated  by  the 
frailty  of  the  body ;  and  the  leifure  of  old 
age,  affords  many  opportunities  for  grati- 
fying that    defire.       The  fphere    of  your 
obfervation  and  reflection,  is  fo  much  en- 
larged by  long  acquaintance  with  the  world, 
as  to  fupply,  within  itfelf,  a  wide  range  of 
improving  thought.     To  recall  the  various 
revolutions  which  have  occurred  fince  you 
began  to  act  your  part  in  life  ;  to  compare 
the  chara(Sl:ers  of  pad  and  prefent  times ;  to 
trace  the  hand  of  Providence,   in  all  the 
incidents  of  your  own  lot ;   to  contemplate, 
with  thoughtful  eye,  the  fucceffive  new  ap- 
pearances which   the   world    has    afTumed 
around    you,    in    government,    education, 
opinions,  cuftoms,  and   modes   of  living  ; 
thefe  are  employments,  no  lefs  entertaining, 
than  inflrudive  to  the  mind. 

While 
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\Vhile  you  are  engaged  in  fuch  em-  ^^^y^* 
ployments,  you  are  perhaps  furrounded 
with  your  families,  who  treat  you  with 
attention  and  refped  ;  you  are  honoured 
by  your  friends ;  your  character  is  efta- 
bUfhed ;  you  are  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  clamour,  and  thejlrife  of  tongues ;  and, 
free  from  diftra6ting  cares,  you  can  at- 
tend calmly  to  your  eternal  interefts.  For 
fuch  comforts  as  thefe,  have  you  not 
caufe  moft  thankfully  to  acknowledge 
the  goodnefs  of  Heaven  ?  Do  they  not 
afford  you  ground  to  pafs  the  remainder 
of  your  days  in  refignation  and  peace ; 
difpoling  yourfelves  to  rife  in  due  time, 
like  fatisfied  guefts,  from  the  banquet 
that  has  been  fet  before  you  ;  and  to 
praife  and  blefs,  when  you  depart,  the 
great  Mailer  of  the  feaft  t  To  a  man  that 
is  good  in  his  fght^  whether  he  be  young, 
or  old,  God  g'tveth  ivifdom^  and  knowledge^ 
a  fid  joy.  For  every  feafon  of  life,  the  be- 
nignity of  his  providence  hath  prepared 
its  own  fatisfadlions,  while  his  wifdom 
hath    appointed    its   peculiar    trials.       No 

Vol.  I.  B  b  age 
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S  E  R  M.  age  IS  doomed  to  total  infelicity  ;  provided 
that  we  attempt  not  to  do  violence  to  Na- 
ture, by  feeking  to  extort  from  one  age, 
the  pleafures  of  another ;  and  to  gather,  in 
the  v^inter  of  life,  thofe  flowers  which  were 
deftined  to  blofTom,  only  in  its  Summer, 
or  its  Spring. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  faid.  That  I 
have  confidered  old  age,  only  in  its  firft 
ftages,  and  in  its  moft  favourable  point 
of  light ;  before  the  faculties  are  as  yet 
much  impaired,  and  when  difeafe  or  af- 
flidion  has  laid  no  additional  load  on 
the  burden  of  years.  Let  us  then  view 
it  with  all  its  aggravations  of  diftrefs. 
Let  us  fuppofe  it  arrived  at  its  utmoft 
verge,  worn  out  with  infirmities,  and 
bowed  down  by  ficknefs  and  forrow. 
Still  there  remains  this  confolation,  that 
it  is  not  long  ere  the  weary  Jhall  he  at 
rejl.  Having  pafled  through  fo  many  of 
the  toils  of  life,  you  may  now,  furely, 
when  your  pilgrimage  touches  on  its 
clofe,   bear,   without  extreme  impatience, 

the 
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the  hardlhips  of  its  concluding  ftage.  SERM. 
From  the  ineflimable  promifes  of  the 
Gofpel,  and  from  the  gracious  prefence 
of  God,  the  afflidions  of  old  age  cannot 
feclude  you.  Though  your  heart  foould 
begin  to  faint ^  and  your  feflo  to  fail,  there 
is  One,  who  can  be  the  frength  of  your 
hearty  and  your  portion  for  ever.  Even  to 
your  old  age^  faith  the  Lord^  I  am  He ;  aitd 
even  to  hoary  hairs^  ivill  I  carry  you,  I 
have  7nad'ey  and  I  will  bear ;  even  I  will 
carry y  and  will  deliver  you  *.  Leave  thy 
fatherlefs  children  ;  I  will  preferve  them 
alive  ;  and  let  thy  ividows  trujl  in  me  f. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  period,  when 
there  ought  to  be  a  fatiety  of  life,  as 
there  is  of  all  other  things  ;  and  when 
death  fhould  be  viewed,  as  your  merci- 
ful difmiflion  from  a  long  warfare.  7c> 
come  to  the  grave  in  a  full  age,  like  as  a 
fdock  of  corn  cometh  iii^  in  its  feafon  \y  is 
the  natural  termination  of  the  human 
courfe.  Amidft  multiplying  infirmities, 
to  prolong  life  beyond    its    ufual  bounds, 

♦  Ifa.  xlvi.  \\         \  Jer.  xllx.   u,         j  Job  v,  26. 
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^^?r^*  ^^^  ^^  draw  out  your  exiftence  here  to 
the  laft  and  fouleft  dregs,  ought  not  to 
be  the  wifh  of  any  wife  man.  Is  it  de- 
firable,  to  continue  lingering  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  grave,  after  every  tie  which 
connects  you  with  Hfe  is  broken ;  and  to 
be  left  a  folitary  individual,  in  the  midft 
of  a  new  generation,  whofe  faces  you 
hardly  know  ?  The  fhades  of  your  de- 
parted friends  rife  up  before  you,  and 
warn  you,  that  it  is  time  fo  depart. 
Nature  and  providence  fummon  you,  to 
be  gathered  to  your  fathers.  Reafon  ad- 
monifhes  you,  that  as  your  predecefTors 
made  way  for  you,  it  is  juft  that  you 
fliould  yield  your  place  to  thofe,  who 
have  arifen  to  fucceed  you  on  this  bufy 
Itage ;  who,  for  a  while,  fhall  fill  it 
with  their  actions  and  their  fufFerings, 
their  virtues  and  their  crimes ;  and  then 
fhall,  in  their  turn,  withdraw,  and  be 
joined  to  the  forgotten  multitudes  of  for- 
mer ages. 

Could  death  indeed  be  confidered   in  no 
other  view,    than  as  the  clofe  of  life,   it 

would 
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would  afford  only  a  melancholy  retreat.  S  E  R  M. 
The  total  extindlon  of  being,  is  a  thought,  «,  ■■^.,  $ 
which  human  nature,  in  its  moft  diftreffed 
circumftances,  cannot  bear  without  dejec- 
tion. But,  blefled  be  God  !  far  other 
profpe£ts  revive  the  fpirits  of  the  aged,  who 
have  fpent  their  life  in  piety  and  virtue.  To 
them,  death  is  not  the  extindion,  but  the 
renovation  of  the  living  principle ;  its  re- 
moval from  the  earthly  houfc  of  this  taber- 
7iacle^  to  the  houfe  not  made  ivith  hands ^  eter- 
nal in  the  heavens.  Having  fought  the  good 
fght;  having  fnifjed  their  coiafc^  and  kept 
the  faith ;  there  is  laid  up  for  them  the  crown 
of  righteoufnefs.  The  Saviour  of  the  world 
hath  not  only  brought  immortality  to  lighty 
but  placed  it  within  the  reach  of  their  hope 
and  truft.  By  making  atonement  for  their 
guilt,  he  hath  prepared  their  way  within 
the  veil ;  and  fecured  to  them,  the  poilef- 
fion  of  an  inheritance^  incorruptible  and  un- 

defled^    referved  in-  the    heavens. Such 

are  the  hopes  and  profpecSts,  which   cheer 

the  forrows  of  old  age,  and  furmount  the 

fear  of  death.     Faith  and  piety  are  the  only 

B  b  3  adequate 
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S ER M.  adequate  fupports  of  human  nature,  in  all 
Its  great  emergencies.  After  they  have 
guided  us  through  the  various  trials  of  life, 
they  uphold  us,  at  laft,  amidft  the  ruins  of 
this  falling  frame ;  and  when  thefilver  cord 
isjuji  ready  to  be  loofed^  and  the  golden  howl 
to  be  broken  ;  when  the  pitcher  is  broken  at 
the  fountain^  and  the  wheel  broken  at  the 
cijiern ;  they  enable  us  to  fay,  O  Death  ! 
where  is  thyjling  ^  0  Crave  !  where  is  thy 
vi^ory  f 


m^ 
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On   the  Power  of  Conscience. 


Genesis  xlii.  21,  22. 

And  they  fa'id  one  to  another^  We  are  verily 
guilty  concerning  our  brother^  in  that  we 
Jaw  the  anguijh  of  his  foul^  when  he 
be/ought  us  ;  and  we  ivould  not  hear : 
^Therefore  is  this  dijlrefs  come  upon  us. 
And  Reuben  atifwered  them,  fiy^^^S^ 
Spake  I  not  unto  you^  fij'^^g^  ^^  not  Jiti 
againjl  the  child  \  and  ye  ivould  not 
hear  f  Therefore,  behold  alfo  his  blood  is 
required, 

THIS  book  of  Genefis  difplays  a  more  SERM. 
fingular  and  interefting  fcene,  than 
was  ever  prefented  to  the  world,  by  any 
other  hiftorical  record.     It  carries  us  back 
B  b  4  to 
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SJE  R  M.  xo  the  beginning  of  time  ;  and  exhibits 
mankind  in  their  infant  and  rifmg  ftate. 
It  fhows  us  human  manners  in  their  pri- 
mitive fimplicity,  before  the  arts  of  re- 
finement had  poUlhed  the  behaviour,  or 
difguifed  the  characters  of  men ;  when 
they  gave  vent  to  their  paffions  v\^ithout 
diffimulation,  and  fpoke  their  fentiments 
without  referve.  Few  great  focieties  were, 
as  yet,  formed  on  the  earth.  Men  lived 
in  fcattered  tribes.  The  tranfad:ions  of 
families  made  the  chief  materials  of  hif- 
tory ;  and  they  are  related  in  this  book, 
with  that  beautiful  fimplicity,  which,  in 
the  higheft  degree,  both  delights  the  ima- 
gination, and  affects  the  heart. 

Of  all  the  patriarchal  hiftories,  that  of 
Jofeph  and  his  brethren  is  the  moft  re- 
markable, for  the  charadlers  of  the  a(Stors, 
the  inilrucSlive  nature  of  the  events,  and 
the  furprifmg  revolutions  of  worldly  for- 
tune. As  far  as  relates  to  the  Text,  and 
is  neceifary   for  explaining  it,  the  ftory  is 

to  the  following  purpofe. Jofeph,  the 

youngeft,    except    one,    of    the    fons     of 

Jacob^ 
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Jacob,  was  diftinguiihed  by  his  father  ^^nT^* 
with  fuch  marks  of  peculiar  affection,  as 
excited  the  envy  of  his  brethren.  Having 
related  to  them,  in  the  opennefs  of  his 
heart,  certain  dreams  which  portended 
his  future  advancement  above  them,  their 
jealoufy  rofe  to  fuch  a  height,  that  they 
unnaturally  confpired  his  deftrudtion. 
Seizing  the  opportunity  of  his  being  at 
a  diftance  from  home,  they  iirft  threw 
him  into  a  pit,  and  afterwards  fold  him 
for  a  flave  ;  impofing  on  their  father,  by  a 
falfe  relation  of  his  death.  When  they  had 
thus  gratified  their  refentment,  they  lofl  all 
remembrance  of  their  crime.  The  family 
of  Jacob  was  rich  and  powerful ;  and 
feveral  years  pafTed  away,  during  which 
they  lived  in  profperity ;  without  being 
touched,  as  far  as  appears,  with  the  leafl 
remorfe  for  the  cruel  deed  which  they  had 
committed. 

Mean-while,  Jofeph  was  fafely  con- 
duced, by  the  hand  of  Providence, 
through  a  variety  of  -dangers,  until, 
from    the    lowefl    condition,    he    rofe    at 

^     lai^ 
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SERM.   laft  to  be  chief  favourite  of  the   Kino;  of 
XIII. 

Egypt,    the    moft    powerful    monarch    at 

that  time  in  the  world.  While  he  pof- 
fefled  this  high  dignity,  a  general  famine 
diftreffed  all  the  neighbouring  countries. 
In  Egypt  alone,  by  means  of  his  fore- 
fight,  and  prudent  adminiftration,  plenty 
ftill  reigned.  Compelled  to  have  recourfe 
to  that  kingdom  for  fupply  of  food,  the 
brethren  of  Jofeph,  upon  this  occafion, 
appeared  in  his  prefence,  and  made  their 
humble  application  to  him,  for  liberty  to 
purchafe  corn  ;  little  fufpe<3:ing  the  Go- 
vernour  of  the  land,  before  whom  they 
bowed  down  their  faces  to  the  earthy  to  be 
him,  whom,  long  ago,  they  had  fold  as  a 
flave  to  the  lihmaelites.  But  Jofeph  no 
fooner  faw,  than  he  knew  his  brethren  ; 
and,  at  this  unexpedled  meeting,  his 
heart  melted  within  him.  Fraternal  ten- 
dernefs  arofe,  in  all  its  warmth ;  and 
totally  effaced  from  his  generous  breaft, 
the  impreffion  of  their  ancient  cruelty. 
Though,  from  that  moment,  he  began  to 
prepare  for  them  a  furprize  of  joy  ;    yet 

he 
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he  (o  far  conftrained  himfelf,  as  to  aflume  s  E  R  m. 
an  appearance  of  great  feverity.  By  this 
he  intended,  both  to  oblige  them  to  bring 
into  Egypt  his  youngeft  and  moft  beloved 
brother,  whofe  prefence  he  inftantly  re- 
quired ;  and  alfo,  to  awaken  within  them, 
a  due  fenfe  of  the  crime  which  they  had 
formerly  perpetrated.  Accordingly,  his 
behaviour  produced  the  defigned  effect. 
For,  while  they  were  in  this  fituation, 
ftrangers  in  a  foreign  land,  where  they 
had  fallen,  as  they  conceived,  into  ex- 
treme diftrefs,;  where  they  were  thrown 
into  prifon  by  the  Governour,  and  treated 
with  rigour,  for  which  they  could  affign 
no  caufe ;  the  reflection  mentioned  in 
the  Text  arofe  in  their  minds.  Con- 
fcience brought  to  remembrance,  their 
former  fms.  It  recalled,  in  particular, 
their  long  forgotten  cruelty  to  Jofeph ; 
and,  without  hefitation,  they  interpreted 
their  prefent  diftrefs,  to  be  a  judgment, 
for  this  crime,  inflided  by  Heaven.  They 
fa'id^  one  to  another^  We  are  verily  guilty 
foficernifi^  Qur  Wotbcr^  in  that  we  Jaw  th? 

anginjb 
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S  E  R  M.  anguijh  of  his  foul  when  he  befought  uSy 
and  we  would  not  hear  :  'Therefore  is  this 
diflrefs  come  upon  us. — Behold  alfo  his  blood 
is  required. 

From  this  inftrudive  pafTage  of  hif- 
tory,  the  following  obfervations  naturally 
arife.  I.  That  a  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong 
in  condu6t,  or  of  moral  good  and  evil, 
belongs  to  human  nature.  II.  That  it 
produces  an  apprehenfion  of  merited  pu- 
nifhment,  when  we  have   committed  evil. 

III.  That  although  this  inward  fentiment 
be  ftifled  during  the  feafon  of  profperity, 
yet,    in   adverfity,    it   will  revive.       And, 

IV.  That  when  it  revives,  it  determines 
us  to  confider  every  diftrefs  which  we  fuf- 
fer,  from  what  caufe  foever  it  has  arifen, 
as  an  adlual  inflidlion  of  punifhment  by 
Heaven.  The  confideration  of  thefe  par- 
ticulars, will  lead  us  to  a  very  ferious  view 
of  the  nature  of  man,  and  of  the  govern- 
ment of  God, 

I.  There  belongs  to  human  nature,  a 

fenfe  of  moral  good    and   evil,    or  a  fe- 

3  cult)r 
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culty  which  diftinguifhes  right  from  SERM. 
wrong,  in  adion  and  condud:.  They  faid 
une  to  another^  We  are  verily  guilty. — In 
an  age,  when  the  law  was  not  yet  given, 
when  no  external  revelation  of  the  Divine 
will  fubiifted,  except  what  had  been 
handed  down  among  the  Patriarchs,  from 
one  generation  to  another  ;  the  brethren 
of  Joleph  reafoned  concerning  their  con- 
duct, upon  the  fame  mioral  principles, 
and  were  afFed;ed  by  the  fame  feelings, 
of  which  we  are  confcious  at  this  day. 
Such  fentiments  are  coeval  with  human 
nature  ;  for  they  are  the  remains  of  a 
law,  which  was  originally  isoritten  in  our 
heart.  In  the  darkeft  regions  of  the 
earth,  and  among  the  rudeft  tribes  of 
men,  a  diftindtion  has  ever  been  made, 
between  juft  and  unjuft,  between  a  duty 
and  a  crime.  Throughout  all  the  inter- 
courfe  of  human  beings,  thefe  diftindiions 
are  fuppofed.  They  are  the  foundation 
of  the  mutual  truft,  which  the  tranfac- 
tions  of  life  require  ;  nay,  the  very  enter- 
tainments of  fociety    conflantly  appeal   to 

them. 
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SERM.  them.      The    Hiftorlan,    who    ftudies   tdf 

XIII. 

magnify  his  hero,  by  reprefenting  him  asi 
juft  and  generous  ;  the  Poet,  who  feeks  to 
intereft  the  world  in  his  fidions,  by  en- 
gaging the  heart  in  behalf  of  diftrefled  vir- 
tue ;  are  fufl5cient  to  confute  the  Sceptic^ 
who  denies  any  natural  perception  of  a  di- 
ilindion  in  a£tions. 

But  though  a  fenfe  of  moral  good  and 
evil  be  deeply  impreffed  on  the  heart  of 
man,  yet  it  is  not  of  fufficient  power  to 
regulate  his  life.  In  his  prefent  corrupted 
ftate,  it  is  both  too  general  to  afford  him 
full  diredlion  in  condud:,  and  too  feeble  to 
withftand  the  oppofition  of  contrary  prin- 
ciples in  his  nature.  It  is  often  perverted, 
by  ignorance  and  fuperftition  j  it  is  too 
eafily  overcome,  by  paflion  and  defire. 
Hence,  the  importance  of  that  Divine  re- 
velation, which  communicates  both  light 
and  ftrength  ;  which,  by  the  inftrudive 
difcoveries  it  makes,  and  by  the  powerful 
affiftance  it  fupplies,  raifes  man  to  a  fta- 
tion,  infinitely  fuperiour  to  that  which  he 
pofTefles  under  the  mere  light  of  Nature. 

It 
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It  IS  of  confequence,  however,  to  re-  ^yS/^* 
mark,  That  this  revelation  neceflarily 
i^ppofes  an  antecedent  fenfe  of  right  and 
wrong  to  take  place  in  the  human  mind. 
It  addrefles  itfelf  to  men,  as  poflefTed  of 
fuch  a  faculty  ;  and,  when  it  commands 
them,  in  general  terms,  to  purfue  ivhat- 
foever  things  are  true^  whatfoever  things 
are  honejl^  whatfoever  things  are  juji^  pure^ 
lovely,  or  of  good  report,  if  there  he  any  mr^ 
tue,  and  if  there  be  afty  praife,  it  plainly 
appeals  to  the  native  dictates  of  their 
heart.  Nay,  unlefs  men  were  endowed 
by  Nature,  with  fome  fenfe  of  duty,  or 
of  moral  obligation,  they  could  reap  no 
benefit  from  revelation;  they  would  re- 
main incapable  of  all  religion  whatever. 
For,  in  vain  were  a  fyftem  of  duty  pre- 
fcribed  to  them  by  the  word  of  God ; 
allegiance  were  in  vain  required  towards 
their  Creator,  or  love  and  gratitude  en- 
joined towards  their  Redeemer ;  if,  pre- 
vioufly,  there  was  no  principle  in  their 
nature,  which  made  them  feel  the  obli- 
gations of  duty,  of  allegiance,  and  of 
I  gratitude. 
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s  E  R  M.   o;ratitude.     They  could  have  no  ideas  cor-* 

XIII. 

refponding  to   fuch  terms  ;  nor  any  con- 

vidion,    that,    independently    of    fear    or 

intereft,  they  were  bound  to  regard,  either 

him    who  made,    or  him   who  redeemed 

them. — This,  therefore,  is  to  be  held  as  a 

principle  fundamental  to  all  religion.  That 

there  is  in  human  nature,  an  approving  or 

condemning  fenfe  of  conduct ;  by  means  of 

which,  they  ivho   have  not  the  laiv,  are  a 

law  unto  them/elves'^.     They  who,    from 

a  miftaken  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Divine 

revelation,    either  deny  the   exiftence,    or 

vilify   the    authority    of    natural  religion, 

are  not  aware,    that,    by  difallowing  the 

fenfe   of  obligation,    they  undermine  the 

foundation,  on  which  revelation  builds  its 

power  of  commanding  the  heart* 

The  Text  leads  us  to  obferve.  That  one 

of  the  cafes  in  which  the  natural  fenfe  of 

good  and  evil  operates  moft  forcibly,    is 

when  men  have  been  guilty  of    injuftice 

or  inhumanity.       We  faw  the   anguiflo    of 

our  brother  s  foul  when  he  befought  us^  and 

*  Rom.  ii.  14. 

we 
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^e  would  not  hear.     An  inward  priiiciple   SERM. 

T  XIII. 

prbmpts  us  to  do  good  to  others ;  but  with 
much  greater  authority,  it  checks  and  con- 
demns uSj  when  we  have  done  them  in^ 
juries.  This  part  of  the  human  confti- 
tution  deferves  to  be  remarked  as  a  fignal 
proof  of  the  wifdom  of  its  Author,  and  of 
the  gracious  provifion  which  he  has  mad^ 
for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  We  are  all 
committed,  in  fome  meafure,  to  the  care 
and  affiftance  of  one  another.  But  our 
mutual  influence  reaches  much  farther 
with  refpe£t  to  the  evils,  than  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  enjoyments,  of  thofe  around 
us.  To  advance  their  profperity,  is  often 
beyond  our  ability ;  but  to  inflid:  inju- 
ries, is  almoft  always  within  our  power: 
And,  at  the  fame  time,  felf-intereft  very 
frequently  tempts  us  to  commit  them. 
With  the  utmoft  propriety,  therefore,  we 
are  fo  framed,  that  the  influence  of  the 
moral  principle  fhould  be  moft  authori- 
tative, in  cafes  where  its  aid  is  fnoft 
needed  ;  that  to  promote  the  happinefs 
of  others,  (hould  appear  to  us  as  praife- 
VoL.  I.  C  9  worthy, 
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S  E  R  M.  worthy,  indeed,  and  generous  ;  but  that, 
to  abftain  from  injuring  them,  fhould  be 
felt  as    matter  of  the   ftricSteft    duty. 


Amidft  the  diftrefs  which  the  patriarchs 
fufFered  in  Egypt,  had  only  this  fuggeftion 
occurred,  "  We  faw  our  brother  begin- 
**  ning  to  profper,  and  we  contributed 
"  not  to  his  advancement,"  their  minds 
would  have  been  more  eafily  quieted. 
But,  when  their  refledlion  was.  We  faw 
his  anguijh  ivhen  he  be/ought  usy  afid  we 
would  not  hear^  then  compundlion  turned 
upon  them  its  fharpeft  edge.  I  proceed  to 
obferve, 

II.  That  our  natural  fenfe  of  right 
and  wrong,  produces  an  apprehenfion  of 
merited  punifhment  when  we  have  com- 
mitted a  crime.  When  it  is  employed  in 
furveying  the  behaviour  of  others,  it  dif- 
tinguiflies  fome  actions,  as  laudable  and 
excellent ;  and  difapproves  of  others,  as 
evil  and  bafe.  But  when  it  is  directed 
upon  our  own  conduct,  it  aflumes  a 
higher  office,  and   exercifes  the  authority 

of 
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of  a  judge.  It  is  then  properly  termed,  s  E  R  M. 
Confcience  ;  and  the  fentiments  which  v^  -y,L> 
it  awakens,  upon  the  perpetration  of  a 
crime,  are  fliled,  Remorfe.  l'herefo7~e^  faid 
the  brethren  of  Jofeph,  is  this  dijlrefs  come 
upon  us ;  behold  alfo  his  blood  is  required* 
They  acknowledged,  not  only  that  they  had 
committed  a  wrong,  but  a  wrong  for  which 
they  were  juftly  doomed  to  fufFer. 

Did  not  confcience  fuggeft  this  natural 
relation  between  guilt  and  punilhment, 
the  mere  principle  of  approbation,  or  dif- 
approbation,  with  refped:  to  moral  con- 
dud:,  would  prove  of  fmall  efficacy.  For  , 
difapprobation  attends,  in  fome  degree, 
every  convidion  of  impropriety  or  folly. 
When  one  has  aded  unfuitably  to  his  in- 
tereft,  or  has  trefpafTed  againft  the  rules 
of  prudence  or  decorum,  he  refleds  upon 
his  condud  with  pain,  and  acknowledges 
that  he  deferves  blame.  But  the  differ- 
ence between  the  fenfe  of  mifcondud, 
and  the  fenfe  of  guilt,  confifts  in  this, 
That  the  latter  penetrates  much  deeper 
C  c  2  into 
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S  E  R  M.   into  the  heart.     It  makes  the  cnminal  feel, 

XIII. 

that  he  is  not  only  blameable,  but  juftly 

punifhable,  for  the  part  which  he  has 
adted.  With  reference  to  this  office  of 
confcience,  the  infpired  writers  frequently 
fpeak  of  it,  in  tei'ms  borrowed  from  the 
awful  folemnities  of  judicial  procedure  ;  as, 
bearing  witnefs  for  or  againjl  us ;  accujing^  or 
excujing^  judging  and  condemning.  It  will 
be  found,  that  in  the  language  of  moft  na- 
tions, terms  of  the  fame  import  are  applied 
to  the  operations  of  confcience  ;  expreffing 
the  fenfe,  which  all  mankind  have,  of  its 
paffing  fentence  upon  them,  and  pro- 
nouncing rewards  or  pimifhments  to  be  due 
to  their  actions. 

The  fenfe  of  punifhment  merited,  you 
are  further  to  obferve,  can  never  be  fepa- 
rated  from  the  dread,  that,  at  fome  time  or 
other,  punifhment  fhall  be  adually  inflided* 
This  dread  is  not  confined  to  the  ven- 
geance of  man.  For,  let  the  fmner's  evil 
deeds  be  6ver  fo  thoroughly  concealed 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  his 
inward   alarms   are   not    quieted   by    that 

Gonfideration, 
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confideration.  Now,  punifhment  is  the  SERM. 
fandtion  of  a  law.  Every  law  fuppofes  a 
rightful  fuperiour:  And  therefore,  when 
confcience  threatens  punifhment  to  fecret 
crimes,  it  manifeftly  recognizes  a  fu- 
preme  Governour,  from  whom  nothing  is 
hidden.  The  belief  of  our  being  account- 
able  to  him,  is  what  the  moft  hardened 
wickednefs  has  never  been  able  to  eradi- 
cate. It  is  a  belief  which  arifes,  not  mere- . 
ly  from  reafoning,  but  from  internal  fen- 
timent^  Confcience  is  felt  to  adt  as  the 
delegate  of  an  invifible  Ruler  ;  both  anti- 
cipating his  fentence,  and  foreboding  its 
execution. 

Hence  arife  the  terrours,  which  fo  of- 
ten haunt  guilt,  and  rife  in  proportion  to 
its  atrocity.  In  the  hiftory  of  all  na- 
tions, the  Tyrant  and  the  OpprefTor,  the 
bloody  and  the  flagitious,  have  been  ever 
pointed  out,  as  fearful,  unquiet,  and  reft- 
Icfs  ;  fubjed:  to  alarms  and  apprehenfions  ' 
of  an  unaccountable  kind.  And  furely, 
to  live  under  fuch  difquietude,  from  the 
dread  of  merited  punifhment,  is  already 
C  c  3  t0 
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S  E  R  M.   to  underp;o  one  of  the  moft  fevere  punlfli- 

XIII. 
«^— .^-l-»  ments   which    human    nature    can    fuffer. 

When  the  world    threatens    us  with    any 

of  its  evils,  we  know  the  extent,  and  dif- 

cern  the  limits  of  the  danger.     We  fee  the 

quarter,  on  which   we  are   expofed  to   its 

attack.     We    meafjre    our   own    ftrength 

with  that  of  our  adverfary  ;   and   can  take 

precautions,   either   for    making  refiflance, 

or   for  contriving  efcape.      But    when   an 

awakened  confcience  places  before  the  nn- 

ner,  the  juft  vengeance   of  the  Almighty, 

the  profpect   is   confounding,    becaufe   the 

danger  is  boundlefs.     It  is  a  dark  unknown 

which    threatens   him.     The    arm    that  is 

ftretched  over  him,  he  can  neither  fee  nor 

refift.     On   every  fide,  he  dreads   it;    and 

on  every  object  which  furrounds  him,  he 

looks   with  terrour,  becaufe  he  is  confci- 

ous    that   every   objedt    can   be    employed 

againft    him    as    an    inftrument   of  WTath, 

No  wonder  that  the  lonefome  folitude,  or 

the    midnight     hour,    Ihould     ftrike    him 

with  horrour.     His  troubled  mind  beholds 

forms,    which   other    men    fee    not  ;    and 

hears 
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hears  voices,  which  found  only  in  the  ear  S  E  R  M. 
of  guilt.  A  hand  appears  to  come  forth,  ■_ 
and  to  write  upon  the  wall  over  againft 
him  ;  as  it  did  of  old,  in  the  fight  of  an 
impious  monarch.  He  Jhatl  Jind  no  eafe^ 
nor  reft.  For  the  Lord  Jloall  give  him  a 
trembling  hearty  and  failing  of  eyes  ^  andfor- 
row  of  mind :  And  his  life  fall  hang  in  doubt 
before  him;  and  he  fall  fear  day  and  nighty 
and  have  none  affurance  of  his  life,  hi  the 
morning  he  fall  fay  ^  Would  to  God  it  ivere 
even ;  and  at  even  he  fhallfay^  Would  to  God 
it  were  mornings  for  the  fear  of  his  heart 
'where'with  he  fall  fear^  and  for  the  fght 
which  his  eyes  Jloall  fee.  His  life  fall  be 
grievous  unto  him  *. — Adverfity !  how  blunt 
are  all  the  arrows  of  thy  quiver,  in  com* 
parifon  with  thofe  of  guilt  ! — But  if  fuch 
be  the  power  of  confcience,  whence,  it  may 
be.afked,  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  its  influence 
is  not  more  general,  either  in  reftraining 
men  from  the  commiffion  of  fm,  or  in  lead- 
ing them  to  a  timely  repentance  ?  This 
brings  me  to  obferve, 

*  Deut.  xxviii.  65,  66,  67.     Ifa.  xv,  4. 

C  c  4  IIL  That, 
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SERM.       Ill,  That,   during  a  courfe  of  profpe-« 
I— -v-^   rity,  the  operations  of  confcience  are   of^ 
.    ten  fufpended  ;    and  that  adverfity  is  the 
feafon  which  reftorcs  them  to  their  proper 
force.     At  the  time  when  crimes  are  com-? 
mitted,    the    mind    is    too    much    heated 
by  paflion,  and   engrofled  by  the  objed:  of 
its  purfuit,  to  be  capable  of  proper  reflec- 
tion.    After  this  tumult  of  fpirits  has  fub- 
fided,   if  a  train    of  new    paiTions    be   at 
Jiand  to  employ  its  adlivity,   or  a  fuccef- 
fion   of  pleafurable   obje^^s   occur  to  en- 
gage its  attention,   it  may  for  a  while  re- 
main, though  not   entirely  free   from  in- 
ward mifgivjngs,    yet   unconfcious  of  the 
degree  of  its  guilt.     DilTipated  among  the 
amufements  of  life,  the  fmner  efcapes,   in 
fome  meafure,  frorn  his  own  view.     If  he 
reflects  upon  himfelf  at  all,  the  continu- 
ance  of  profperity  feems  to  him  a  ftrgng 
juftification  pf  his  condudt.     fo^   it   wiU 
be  found,  that  in  the  hearts  of  all  men, 
there  is  a  natural  propenfity,  to  judge  of 
the   favour   of  the  Supreme  Being,  from 
the  courfe  of  external  events^.     When  they 

are 
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;ire   born  with  a  fmooth  gale    along  the   SERM. 

ftream   of    life,    and    behold   every  thing  « y— ^ 

proceeding  according  to  their  wifh,  hard- 
ly can  they  b^  brought  to  believe,  that 
providence  is  their  enemy.  Bafking  in 
the  fvin-jQiine  of  profperity,  they  fuppofe 
themfelves  to  enjoy  the  fmile  of  indulgent 
Heaven ;  and  fondly  conclude,  that  they 
are  on  terms  qf  friendlliip,  with  all  above, 
and  with  all  below.  Eafy  they  find  it, 
then,  to  fpread  over  the  grofleft  crimes, 
a  covering,  thin,  indeed,  and  flight,  yet 
fufficient  to  conceal  them  from  a  fuperficial 
view. 

Of  this  we  have  a  very  remarkable  in- 
flance,  in  thofe  brethren  of  Jofeph,  whofe 
hlftory  we  now  confider.  Not  only  from 
the  fileii.ce  of  the  infpired  writer,  we  have 
ground  to  believe  that  their  remorfe  was 
ftifled,  while  their  profperity  remained ; 
but  we  are  able  to  trace  fome  of  the  pre- 
tences, by  which,  during  that  period,  they 
quieted  their  minds.  For  when  they 
were  contriving  the  deftru£tion  of  Jofeph, 
"^e   find   Jofeph   faying    to    his   brethren. 

What 
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^  xm^*  ^^^^^  proft  is  it^  if  we  Jlay  our  brother^ 
and  conceal  bis  blood  f  Let  us  fell  him  to  the 
Ifhmaelites ;  and  let  not  our  hand  be  upon 
him  ;  for  he  is  our  brother^  and  our  fefj  : 
And  bis  brethren  were  content  *.  Here 
you  behold  them  juftifying  their  crime, 
by  a  fort  of  pretended  humanity  ;  and 
making  light  of  felling  their  brother  for 
a  flave,  becaufe  they  did  not  take  away 
his  life.  How  ftrangely  are  the  opinions 
of  men  altered,  by  a  change  in  their  con- 
dition! How  different  is  this  fentiment  of 
the  Patriarchs,  from  that  which  they  after- 
wards entertained  of  the  fame  adtion,  when, 
as  you  fee  in  the  Text,  the  remembrance  of 
it  wrung  their  hearts  with  anguifh  ? 

But  men,  in  truth,  differ  as  much  from 
themfelves,  in  profperity,  and  in  adver- 
fity,  as  if  they  were  different  creatures. 
In  profperity,  every  thing  tends  to  flatter 
and  deceive.  In  adverfity,  the  illufions  of 
life  vanifh.  Its  avocations,  and  its  plea- 
fures,  no  longer  afford  the  fmner  that 
fhelter  he  was  wont   to   fmd   from  con- 

•  Gen.  xxxvii.  26,  27. 

fcience. 
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fclence.     Formerly,  he  made  a  part  of  the   ^  E  R  M. 
crowd.     He   now   feels   himfelf  a  folitary 
individual,  left  alone  with  God,  and  with 
his  own  mind.     His  fpirits  are  not  fupport- 
ed,  as  before,  by  fallacious  views  of  the  fa- 
vour  of  Heaven.     The  candle  of  the  Lord 
fhines  not  on  his  head ;  his  pride  is  humbled ; 
and  his  affections  are  foftened  for  receiving 
every  ferious  impreflion.     In  this  fituation, 
a    man's  itiiquity  is  fure  to  fitd  him   out. 
Whatever  has  been  notorioufly  criminal  in 
his  former  condud:,  rifes  as  a  Ipedlre,  and 
places    itfelf  before    him.      The    increafed 
fenfibility  of  his  mind,  renders  him  alive 
to  feelings   which   lately  were  faint ;    and 
w^ounds  which   had  been  ill  healed,  bleed 
afrefh.     When  mefi  take  the  timbrel  and  the 
harp^  and  rejoice  at  the  found  of  the  organ^ 
they  fay  ^  What  is  the  Almighty  that  iioe  fooidd 
fei've  him  ?   But  when  they  are  holden  in  the 
cords  ofaflidiion^  then  hefheweth  them  tbeir 
/work^  and  their  tra?ifgreJfion^  that  they  have 
exceeded.     He  openeth  alfo  their  ears  to  dif- 
cipline ;  and  commandeth^    that  they  return 
from  iniquitv, 

8  Hence, 
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SERM,       Hence,    we    may    perceive    the    great 
ufefulnefs,    and    propriety    of  that   inter- 
change of  conditions,    which    takes    place 
in  human  Ufe.     By  profperity,  God  gives 
fcope  to  our  paflions,  and  makes  trial  of 
our  difpoiitions.     By  adverfity,  he  revives 
the  ferious  principle  within.     Neither  the 
one,   nor  the  other,  could  be  born  entire 
and  unmixed.       Man,  always  profperous, 
would  be  giddy  and  infolent ;  always  af- 
flifted,    would  be  fullen  and  defpondent. 
Jlopes    and   fears,  joy    and   forrow,    are, 
therefore,  fo  blended  in  his  life,  as  both 
to    give    room  for   worldly   purfuits,   and 
to  recall,  from  time  to  time,  the  admoni- 
tions of  confcience.     Of  the    proportioij 
in  which  they  fhould  b?  mixed  for  this 
purpofe,  we  are  very  incompetent  judges. 
From  our  ignorance  of  the  degree  of  dif^ 
eipline,   which  the  fpiritual  flate  of  others 
requires,    we     often     cenfure    Providence 
unjuftly,    for    its    feverity    towards   them: 
And,   from    the    vanity    and    rafhnefs   of 
our    wifhes,   we    complain,    without  rea- 
foe,    of  its    rigour  to    ourfelves.      While 

wc 
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We  confult  nothing  but  our  eafe,  God  ^  ^{^,^* 
attends  to  our  fpiritual  improvement. 
When  we  feek  what  is  pleafing,  he  fends 
what  is  ufeful.  When,  by  drinking  too 
deep  of  worldly  profperity,  we  draw  in  a 
fecret  poifon,  he  mercifully  infufes  a  me- 
dicine, at  the  time  that  he  troubles  and 
embitters  the  waters.  It  remains  now  to 
obferve, 

IV.  That  when  confcience  is  tho- 
roughly awakened,  it  determines  the 
fmner,  to  confider  every  calamity  which 
he  fufFers,  as  a  pofitive  infiidion  of  pu- 
nifhment  by  Heaven.  As  it  had  before 
alarmed  him  with  threatenings  of  Di^ 
vine  difpleafure,  it  tells  him,  when  he 
falls  under  dlftrefs,  that  the  threatened 
day  of  account  is  come.  Afflidions,  on 
fome  occafions,  rife  directly  out  of  our 
fms.  Thus  difeafes  are  brought  on  by 
Intemperance  ;  poverty  fprings  from 
idlenefs ;  and  difgrace  from  prefump- 
tion.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  punilhment  Is 
fo  clofely  connected  with  the  crime,  that 

5  it 
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^^^^'  It  is  impofTible  to  avoid  difcerning  the 
relation  which  the  one  bears  to  the 
other.  But  the  appointment  of  Provi- 
dence, which  w^e  now  confider,  reaches 
farther  than  this.  God  has  framed  us 
fo,  that  diftrefles,  which  have  no  per- 
ceivable connection  with  our  former 
crimes,  are,  neverthelefs,  interpreted  by 
confcience,  to  be  inflidted  on  their  account. 
They  force  themfelves  upon  our  apprehen- 
fion,  under  this  view.  They  are  made  to 
carry,  not  only  that  degree  of  pain  which 
properly  belongs  to  themfelves,  but  that 
additional  torment  alfo,  which  arifes  from 
the  belief  of  their  being  the  vengeance  of 
the  Almighty. 

Let  a  man  fall  unexpectedly  into  fome 
deep  calamity.  Let  that  calamity  be 
brought  upon  him,  either  by  means 
which  the  world  calls  fortuitous  ;  or  by 
a  train  of  incidents,  in  which  his  own 
mifconduCt,  or  guilt,  has  apparently  had 
no  part  ;  yet  one  of  the  firit  queftions, 
which,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  he  puts  to 
himfelf,    is,   What    have   I    done   to    de- 

ferve 
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ferve  this?  His  refledion  is,  almoft  in-  ^  ^m^* 
ftindtively,  drawn  back  upon  his  former 
life ;  and  if,  in  the  courfe  of  that  re- 
trofpeft,  any  flagrant  guilty  deed  occur 
to  fmite  his  confcience,  on  this  he  can- 
not avoid  refting  with  anxiety  and  ter- 
rour,  and  conneding  it  in  his  imagina- 
tion with  what  he  now  fuffers.  He  fees, 
or  thinks  that  he  fees,  a  Divine  arm  lifted 
up;  and  what,  in  other  circumftances, 
he  would  have  called  a  reverfe  of  for- 
tune, he  now  views  as  a  judgment  of 
Heaven. 

When  the  brethren  of  Jofeph,  confined 
in  the  Egyptian  prifon,  were  bewailing 
the  diftrefs  into  which  they  had  fallen, 
there  was  no  circumftance  which  pointed 
out  any  relation  between  their  prefent 
misfortune,  and  their  former  cruelty  to 
their  brother.  A  long  courfe  of  years  had 
intervened,  during  which  they  flourifhed 
in  wealth  and  eafe.  They  were  now 
far  from  the  fcene  of  their  crime  ;  in  a 
foreign  land,  where  they  believed  them- 
felves  utterly  unknown,   and  where  they 

had 
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SERM.  had  done  nothing  to  offend.  But  con* 
fcience  formed  a  conne6l:ion  between 
events,  which,  according  to  the  ordi-^ 
nary  apprehenfion  of  men,  were  entire*- 
ly  independent  of  each  other*  It  made 
them  recoiled:,  that  they,  who  once  had 
been  deaf  to  the  fupplications  of  a  bro- 
ther, were  now  left  friendlefs  and  for- 
lorn, imploring  pity  in  vain  from  an  un- 
relenting Governour ;  and  that  they  who 
had  firft  confpired  to  kill  their  brother^ 
and  afterwards  fold  him  for  a  flave^ 
were  themfelves  deprived  of  liberty,  and 
threatened  with  an  ignominious  death. 
How  undefervedly  foever  thefe  evils  be^ 
fell  them  on  the  part  of  men,  they  con- 
feffed  them  to  be  juft  on  the  part  of 
Providence.  They  concluded  the  hour  of 
retribution  to  be  arrived  j  and,  in  the 
perfon  of  the  Governour  of  Egypt,  they 
beheld  the  ruler  of  the  world  calling 
them  to  account  for  guilt.  Therefore  is 
this  dijlrefs  come  upon  us.  Behold  alfo  his 
blood  is  required. 

Similar 
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Similar   fentiments    on    like    occafions,  SERM. 

XIII. 
will    be    found    not    uncommon    among 

mankind.  Pious  men,  there  is  no  doubt, 
are  at  all  times  difpofed  to  look  up  to 
God,  and  to  acknowledge  his  hand  in 
every  event  of  life.  But  what  I  now 
obferve,  is,  That  where  no  habitual  ac- 
knowledgment of  God  takes  place;  nay, 
where  a  daring  contempt  of  his  autho- 
rity has  prevailed,  confcience,  neverthe- 
lefs,  conftrains  men,  in  the  day  of  their 
diftrefs,  to  recognize  God,  under  the  moft 
awful  of  all  characters,  The  avenger  of  paft 
guilt. 

Herein  the  wifdom  of  God  appears 
in  fuch  a  light,  as  juftly  to  claim  our 
higheft  admiration.  The  ordinary  courfe 
of  his  Providence,  is  carried  on  by  hu- 
man means.  He  has  fettled  a  train  of 
events,  which  proceed  in  a  regular  fuc- 
ceflion  of  caufes  and  effedts,  without  his 
appearing  to  interpofe,  or  to  ad:.  But 
thefC)  on  proper  occafions,  are  made  to 
affedt:  the  human  mind,  in  the  fame 
manner   as   if  he   were    beheld  defcend- 

VoL.  I,  D  d  ing 
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SERM.  ing  from   his  throne,  to  punifh  the   fin- 
v^^-v-^^    ner  with  his  own  hand.     Were  God   to 
fufpend  the  laws  of  Nature,  on  occafion 
of  every  great  crime  that  was  committed 
on    earth,    and  to    govern  the  world  by 
frequent    interpofitions    of    a    miraculous 
kind,    the    whole  order  of  human  affairs 
would  be  unhinged  ;  no   plans  of  action 
could    be   formed ;    and    no    fcope  would 
be  given   for  the    probation   and  trial  of 
men.     On  the  other  hand,  were  the  ope- 
ration of  fecond   caufes  allowed  to  con- 
ceal a  Divine  hand  totally  from  view,  all 
fenfe  of  fuperiour  government   would  be 
loft ;    the  world  would    feem  to  be  void 
of  God  ;    the  fmner  would  perceive  no- 
thing  but    chance    and    fortune,    in    the 
diftreffes   which    he    fufFered.      Whereas, 
by   its  being  fo  ordered,  that  feveral   in- 
cidents of  life  fhall  carry  the  fame  force, 
and  ftrike  the  mind  with   the   fame   im- 
preflion,     as    if    they    were    fupernatural 
interpofitions,    the   fear    of    God  is  kept 
C'-'     alive  among  men,   and  the  order  of  hu- 
man  affairs   is,    at    the    fame  time,    pre- 

ferved 
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ferved  unbroken.  The  finner  fees  his  ^vuj^' 
diftrefs  to  be  the  immediate  efFeO:  of  t— v-^ 
human  violence  or  oppreffion ;  and  is 
obHged,  at  the  fame  moment,  to  confi- 
der  it  as  a  Divine  judgment.  His  con- 
fcience  gives  to  an  ordinary  misfortune, 
all  the  edge  and  the  fling  of  a  vifitation 
from  Heaven, 

From  the  train  of  thought  which  the 
Text  has  fuggefted,  feveral  inferences 
naturally  follow.  But  I  fhall  confine  my- 
felf  to  two,  which  claim  your  particular  at- 
tention. 

The  firft  is,  the  clear  evidence  which 
the  preceding  obfervations  afford,  of  a 
Divine  government  now  exercifed  over 
mankind.  This  mofl  important  and  aw- 
ful of  all  truths,  cannot  be  too  often  pre- 
fented  to  our  view,  or  too  flrongly  im- 
preffed  on  our  mind.  To  the  imperfe<ft 
convidion  of  it,  which  obtains  in  the 
world,  mufl  be  afcribed,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  the  prevalence  of  fin.  Did  men 
firmly  believe,  that  the  Almighty  Being, 
D  d  2  who 
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s  E  R  M.  who  formed  them,  is  carrying  on  a  fyf- 
^....^^^  tem  of  adminiftration  which  will  not 
leave  giiilt  unpunifhed,  it  is  impoflible 
that  they  eould  remain  fo  inattentive,  as 
we  often  behold  them,  to  their  moral 
conduct.  But  the  bulk  of  mankind  are 
giddy  and  thoughtlefs*  Struck  by  the 
fuperficial  appearances  of  pleafure,  vv^hich 
accompany  licentioufnefs,-  they  inquire 
no  farther  ;  and  deliver  themfelves  up  to 
their  fenfes  and  their  paflions.  Where- 
as, WQX^  they  to  refledt,  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, upon  that  view  which  has  now 
been  given  of  human  nature,  they  might 
foon  be  fatisfied,  that  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God  is  no  matter  of  doubtful 
difcuflion.  It  is  a  fa(SI:,  no  lefs  obvious  and 
inconteftable,  than  the  govemrtient  exercife(f 
by  thofe  earthly  rulers,  whom  we  behold 
with  the  enfigns  of  their  office  before  our 
eyes. 

To  govern  is  to  require  a  certairf 
courfe  of  ad.ion,  or,  to  prefcribe  a  lawj 
and  to  enforce  that  law  by  a  fuitable 
diftribution  of  rewards   a;nd  punifhments. 

Now, 
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Now,  God  has  not  only  invefted  con-  S  E  R  M. 
fcience,  as  we  have  feen,  with  authority  ,  '  , 
to  promulgate,  but  endowed  it  alfo  with 
power  to  enforce,  his,  law.  By  placing 
inward  approbation  and  peace  on  the  fide 
"of  virtue,  he  gave  it  the  fandion  of  re- 
ward. But  this  was  not  enough.  Pain 
is  a  more  powerful  principle  than  plea- 
fure.  To  cfcape  mifery  is  a  ftronger 
motive  for  a6lion,  than  to  obtain  good. 
God,  therefore,  fo  framed  human  nature, 
that  the  painful  fenfe  of  ill-defert  fhould 
attend  the  commiflion  of  crimes ;  that 
this  fenfe  of  ill-defert  fhould  neceffarily 
produce  the  dread  of  punifhment ;  and 
that  this  dread  fhould  fo  operate  on  the 
mind,  in  the  time  of  diftrefs,  as  to  make 
the  firiner  conceive  Providence  to  be  en- 
gaged againft  him,  and  to  be  concerned 
in  infliffting  the  punifhment  which  he 
fuffers.  All  thefe  impreflions  he  hath 
ftamped  upon  the  heart  with  his  own 
hand.  He  hath  made  them  conftituent 
parts  of  our  frame  ;  on  purpofe,  that  by 
th§  union  of  fo  many  ftrong  and  pungent 
.  P  4  3  fenti-» 
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SF.RM.  fent'iments,  he    might  enfoice   repentance 
and  reformation,  and  publifli  to  the  hu- 
man race  his  deteftation  of  fin.     Were  he 
to  fpeak  to  us  from  the  clouds,  his  voice 
could   not  be   more   decifive.     What   we 
difcern   to  be   interwoven  with  the    con- 
texture of  human  nature,   and  to  pervade 
the  whole  courfe  of  human  affairs,  carries 
an  evidence  not  to  be  refilled.    We  might, 
with  as   much  reafon,  doubt  whether  the 
fun  was  intended  to  enlighten  the   earth, 
or  the  rain,  to  fertilize  it ;  as  whether  he 
who    has  framed   the  human    mind,    in- 
tended to  announce  righteoufnefs  to  man-^ 
kind,  as  his  law. 

The  fecond  inference  which  I  make 
from  the  foregoing  difcourfe,  refpeds  the 
intimate  connection,  which  thofe  opera- 
tions of  confcience  have,  with  the  pecu- 
liar and  diftinguifhing  doctrines  of  the 
Gofpel  of  Chrift.  They  will  be  found  to 
accord  with  them  fo  remarkably,  as  to 
furnifh  an  anfwer  to  fome  of  thofe  ob- 
jedions,    which   fuperficial   reafoners    are 

apt 
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apt  to  raife  againft  the  Chriftian  revela-  S  E  R  M. 
tion.  In  particular,  they  coincide  with 
that  awful  view  which  the  Gofpel  gives 
us,  of  the  future  confequences  of  guilt. 
If  the  finner  is  now  conftrained  by  con- 
fcience,  to  view  the  Almighty  as  pur- 
fuing  him  with  evil  for  long-forgotten 
crimes,  how  naturally  muft  he  conclude, 
that,  in  a  fubfequent  period  of  exiftence, 
the  Divine  adminiflration  will  proceed 
upon  the  fame  plan,  and  complete  what 
has  been  left  imperfed:  here  ?  If,  during 
this  life,  which  is  only  the  time  of  trial, 
the  difpleafure  of  Providence  at  fm  is 
difplayed  by  tokens  fo  manifeft,  what 
may  be  apprehended  to  follow,  when 
juftice,  which  at  prefent  only  begins  to 
be  executed,  fhall  be  carried  to  its  con- 
fummation  ?  What  confcience  forebodes, 
revelation  verifies  ;  afluring  us,  that  a 
day  is  appointed,  when  God  will  render 
to  every  man  according  to  his  ivorks ;  to 
them^  who  by  patient  continuance  in  'well- 
doings feek  for  glory ^  honour  and  immorta- 
lity ;  eternal  life  •  But  unto  them  that  are 
D  d  4  contentious^ 
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^  Ynr^'  ^^^^^^^^'i^^^^t  ^^d  obey  not  the  truthy  but  obey 
u — jr— '  unrighteoitfnefs  ;  indignation  and  wrath ^ 
tribulation  and  anguijh^  upon  every  foul  of 
man  that  doth  evily  of  the  Jew  firfl^  and 
alfo  of  the  Gentile,  For  there  is  no  refpeEl  of 
perfons  with  God,  For  as  many  as  hav^ 
finned  without  the  law^fhall  alfg  peri/h  with- 
out the  law ;  and  as  many  as  have  finned  in^ 
^he  laWy  fhall  be  judged  by  the  law  *. 

While  the  threatenings  of  confciencc 
thus  ftrengthen  the  evidence  of  the  fcrip- 
ture  do^rine  concerning  future  punifli- 
ments,  they  likewife  pave  the  way  for. 
the  beHef  of  v\rhat  is  revealed  concerning 
the  method  of  our  deliverance  by  Chrift. 
They  fuggeft  to  the  linner,  fome  deep 
and  dark  malignity  contained  in  guilt, 
which  has  drawn  upon  his  head  fuch 
high  difpleafure  from  Heaven.  They 
call  forth  his  moft  anxious  efforts,  to 
avert  the  efFedts  of  that  difpleafure,  an^ 
to  propitiate  his  offended  judge.  Some 
atonement,  he  is  confcious,  mufl  be 
n^ade  5    and  the  voic^  of  Nature  has,  ii\ 

*  Rojn,  ii.  7-^13. 
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every  age,  loudly  demanded  fufFering,  as,  SERM. 
the  proper  atonement  for  guilt.  Hence 
mankind  have  conftantly  fled  for  refuge 
to  fuch  fubftitutions,  as  they  could  de- 
yife  to  place  in  the  room  of  the  offender ; 
and,  as  by  general  confent,  vidims  have 
every  where  been  flain,  and  expiatory  fa- 
crifices  have  been  offered  up  on  innume- 
rable altars.  Wherewith  Jhall  I  come  be^ 
fore  the  Lord^  and  bow  mjifelf  before  the  moji 
high  God  ?  Shall  J  co,v^e  before,  him  with 
burnt-offerings^  and  calves,  of  a  year  old? 
Will  the  Lord  be  ^leafed  with  thoufands  of 
rams^  or  with  ten  thoufand  of  rivers  of  oil  t 
Or^  fhall  I  give  my  frfl-born  for  my  tranf 
greffwn  ;  the  fruit'  of  my  body,  for  the  fn  of 
my  foul*  ?  Thefe  perplexities  and  agita- 
tions of  a  guilty  confcience,  may  be 
termed  preludes,  in  fome  meafure,  to  the 
Gofpel  of  Chrift,  They  are  the  pointings 
of  unenlightened  Nature,  towards  that 
method  of  relief,  which  the  grace  of 
pod  has  provided.  Nature  felt  its  inabi- 
*  Micah  vi.  6,  7. 
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SERM.  lity  to  extricate  itfelf  from  the  confe- 
quences  of  guilt :  The  Gofpel  reveals  the 
plan  of  Divine  interpofition  and  aid. 
Nature  confefled  fome  atonement  to  be 
neceflary :  The  Gofpel  difcovers,  that  the 
neceffary  atoilement  is  made.  The  re- 
medy is  no  fooner  prefented,  than  its 
fuitablenefs  to  the  difeafe  appears  ;  and 
the  great  myftery  of  redemption,  though 
it  reaches,  in  its  full  extent,  beyond  our 
comprehenfion,^  yet,  as  far  as  it  is  re- 
vealed, holds-  a  vifible  congruity  with 
the  fentiraents  of  Confcienccj  and  of  Na- 
ture, 

Natural  and  revealed  religion  proceed 
from  the  fame  Author  ;  and,  of  courfe,' 
are  analogous  and  confiftent.  They  are 
parts  of  the  fame  plan  of  Providence^ 
They  are  connedled  meafures  of  the  fame 
fyftem  of  government.  The  ferious  be- 
lief of  the  one,  is  the  beft  preparation 
for  the  reception  of  the  other.  Both 
concur  in  impreffing  our  mind  with  a 
^eep  fenfe  of  one  mofl  important  truth, 

which 
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■which    is   the    refiilt   of    this   whole   dif-  SERM. 

XIII. 
courfe,    That   as    we  fow   nqw^   we   miijl 

7'eap  ;     that    under    the    government    of 

God,    no   one   fhall    be   permitted,    with 

impunity,    to    gratify    his    criminal    paf- 

fions,    and   to   make   light   of    the   grea| 

duties  of  life, 


[     4^2     ] 


SERMON      XIV. 

On  the  Mixture  of  Joy  ^n4  Fear  ia 
Religion, 


Psalm  ii.  ii. 
Rejoice  with  tremhUng, 


SERM.    TOY   and  Fear,    are  two  great  iprings 
>.       •  .  J    of  human   adtion.     The   mixed   cou^. 
dition    of    this    world,    gives    fcope    for 
both  ;    and,  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  predominates,  it  influences  the  ge- 
neral tenour  of  our   condudt.      Each   of 
them  polTefles  a  proper  place  in  religion. 
To  ferve  the  Lord  with  gladnefs^    is  the 
exhortation  of  the,Pfalmifl  David*.     To 
ferve  him  with  reverence  and  godly  fear^ 
is  the  admonition  of  the  Apoflle  Paul  f . 
But,    under  the  prefent   imperfedion   of 
•  Pfal.  c.  2.  '  t  Heb.  xii.  28. 

human 
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human  nature,  each  of  thefe  principles  SERM, 
may  be  carried  to  a  dangerous  extreme. 
When  the  whole  of  religion  is  placed  in 
joy,  it  is  in  hazard  of  rifing  into  unwar- 
rantable rapture.  When  it  refts  altoge- 
ther on  fear,  it  degenerates  into  fuperfti- 
tious  fervility.  The  Text  enjoins  a  due 
mixture  of  both ;  and  inculcates  this  im- 
portant maxim,  That  joy,  tempered  with 
fear,  is  the  proper  difpofition  of  a  good 
man.  In  difcourfing  of  this  fubjedl,  I 
fhall  endeavour  to  fhow^  firft,  That  joy 
is  efTential  to  religion  5  and  next.  That, 
for  various  reafonsj  this  joy  ought  to  be 
mixed  with  fear ;  whence  we  fhall  be 
able  to  afcertain  the  nature  of  that  fleady 
and  compofed  fpirit,  which  is  moft  fuit- 
able  to  our  prefent  condition,  and  moft 
acceptable  to  God. 

I.  Joy  is  eflentlal  to  religion,  in  twdf 
refpeds ;  as  religion  infpires  joy^  and  as 
it  requires  it.  In  other  words ;  To  rejoice, 
is  both  the  privilege,  and  the  duty,  of 
good  men. 

In 
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s  E  R  M.       In  the  firft  place,  Religion  Infpires  joy. 

w.->^  It  affords  juft  ground  of  gladnefs,  to  all 
who  firmly  believe  its  doctrines,  and  fin- 
cerely  ftudy  to  obey  its  laws.  For  it  con- 
fers on  them  the  two  moft  material  re- 
quifites  of  joy ;  a  favourable  fituation  of 
things  without,  and  a  proper  difpofition 
ti  mind  within,  to  relifh  that  favourable 
fituation. 

When  they  examine  their  fituation 
without,  they  behold  themfelves  placed 
in  a  world  which  is  full  of  the  influ- 
ence of  a  gracious  Providence ;  where 
beauty  and  good  are  every  where  predo- 
minant j  where  various  comforts  are  be- 
ftowed  ;  and  where,  if  any  be  with-held, 
they  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  they  are 
with-held  by  parental  wifdom.  Among 
the  crowd  that  encompafs  them,  they 
may  be  at  a  lofs  to  difcern,  who  are 
their  friends,  and  who  their  enemies. 
But  it  is  fuificient  to  know,  that  they 
are  under  the  protection  of  an  invifible 
Guardian,  whofe  power  can  keep  them 
from   every   evil.      All   the   fl:eps   of  his 

conduct, 
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condud,  they  may  be  unable  to  trace.  S  E  R  M. 
Events  may  befall  them,  of  which  they 
can  give  no  account.  But  as  long  as 
they  are  fatisfied,  that  the  fyftem  of  Di- 
vine government  is  founded  on  mercy, 
no  prefent  occurrences  are  able  to  deftroy 
their  peace.  For  he  who  /pared  not  his 
swn  Sony  but  delivered  him  up  for  thenty 
how  Jhall  he  not  with  him  freely  give 
them  all  things  f  If  their  nature  is  frail,' 
Divine  affiftance  is  promifed  to  ftrengthen 
it.  If  their  virtue  is  imperfect,  a  difpen- 
fation  is  opened,  which  gives  them  the 
hope  of  pardon.  If  their  external  cir- 
cumftances  be  in  any  refpecS  unfavour- 
able, it  is  becaufe  a  higher  intereft  is 
confulted.  All  things,  they  are  alTured, 
/hall  work  together  for  their  good.  On 
their  profperity  refts,  the  blefling ;  on 
their  adverfity,  the  fandtifying  Spirit,  of 
the  Almighty.  Old  age  may  advance, 
and  life  decay ;  but  beyond  thofe  boun- 
daries of  Nature,  faith  opens  the  pro- 
fpedt  of  their  lafting  felicity.  Without 
anxiety,  they  pafs  through  the  different 
5  periods 
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s  E  R  M.  periods  of  their  prefent  exiftence,  becaiite 
■L-   ^  '_■  they  know  it  to  be  no  more  than  an  intro^ 
duiStion  to  immortality. 

As  fuch  a  fituation  of  things  without, 
lays  a  folid  foundation  for  joy ;  fo  the 
difpofition  which  rehgion  forms  within, 
promotes  the  rehfh  of  it.  It  is  indeed 
from  within,  that  the  chief  fources  of 
enjoyment  or  trouble  rife.  The  minds 
of  bad  men  are  always  diforderly  ;  and 
lience  their  lives  are  fo  generally  uneafy* 
In  Vain  they  take  the  timbrel  and  the  harp^ 
and  endeavour  to  rejoice  at  the  found  of  the 
organ.  Spleen  and  difguft  purfue  them, 
through  all  the  haunts  of  amiifement. 
Pride  and  ill  humour  torment  them* 
Opprefled  with  difcontent,  their  fpirits 
flag;  and  their  worn-out  pleafures  afford 
them  entertainment  no  more.  But  reli- 
gion fubdues  thofe  malignant  pallionSj 
•Which  are  the  troublers  of  human  repofe  ; 
which  either  overcaft  the  mind  with  the 
gloom  of  peeviflmefs,  or  difquiet  it  by 
the  violence  of  agitation.  It  infufes,  in 
their  room,  thofe  mild  and  gentle  difpo- 
7  fitions, 
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fitlons,  whofe  natural  effeO:  is  to  fmooth  SERM, 
the  tenour  of  the  foul.  Benevolence  and  « — ,^— » 
candour,  moderation  and  temperance, 
wherever  they  reign,  produce  cheerful^ 
nefs  and  ferenity.  The  confcioufnefs  of 
integrity  gives  eafe  and  freedom  to  the 
mind.  It  enables  good  men  to  extratSt 
from  every  object,  the  whole  fatisfa6tion 
which  it  is  capable  of  yielding  ;  and  adds 
the  flavour  of  innocence,  to  all  their  ex*- 
terhal  pleafures. 

In  tlje  fecond  place.  As  religion  natu- 
rally inlpires  joy  ;  fo,  what  it  infpires,  it 
commands  us  to  cherifh.  As  a  necelTary 
proof  of  our  fmcerity,  it  requires  cheer- 
fulnefs  in  the  performance  of  our  duty ; 
becaufe,  if  this  be  wanting,  our  religion 
difcovers  itfelf  not  to  be  genuine  in  prin- 
ciple, and  in  pradice  it  cannot  be  liable* 

Religious  obedience,  deftitute  of  joy,  is 
not  genuine  in  its  principle.  For,  did 
either  faith  or  hope,  the  love  of  God,  or 
the  love  of  goodnefs,  rule  the  heart ; 
they  could  not  fail  to  produce  fatisfad;ion 

Vol,  I.  E  c  ia 
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s  E  R  M.  in  piety  and  virtue.     All  thofe  caufes  of 

XIV.       ,  . 

L — s, — '  joy  which  I  have  mentioned  would  then 

operate  ;     and  their  native  efFed:   on  the 

mind,     would     follow.        The    profpe6ts 

which    religion     opens,     would    gladden, 

and     the     affections     which     it     infpires, 

would  footh  the  heart.      We  ferve,   with 

pleafure,   the  benefactor  whom  we   love. 

We    rejoice    in    every  ftudy  and   purfuit, 

to  which  we  are    fmcerely  attached.      If 

we   ferve  not   God   with    pleafure,    it   is 

becaufe  we  know  him  not,   or  love  him 

not.      If  we  rejoice   not  in  virtue,    it   is 

becaufe  our  affediion  is  alienated  from  it, 

and   our   inclinations   are   depraved.      We 

give    too    evident   proof,     that    either   we 

believe  not  the  principles   of  religion,    or 

that  we   feel   not  their   power.      Exclude 

joy   from    religion ;     and    you    leave    no 

other   motives    to    it,     except    compulfion 

and     intereft.        But     are     thefe     fuitable 

grounds,   on  which   to  reft  the  whole   of 

our    obedience    to    the    Supreme    Being  ? 

My  fon^  give  me  thy  hearty    is  the  call  of 

God.      Surely  if  there  be  no  pleafure  in 

fulfilling 
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fulfilling  his  commands,    the  heart  is  not  S  E  R  M. 
given  him  ;    and,    in  that  cafe,   the  multi- 
tude   of  facrifices    and    burnt   offerings^    is 
brought  to  his  altar  in  vain. 

As  religion,  deftitute  of  joy,  is  imperfect 
in  its  principle ;  fo,  in  pradtice,  it  muil  be 
unliable.  In  vain  you  endeavour  to  fix  any 
man  to  the  regular  performance  of  that,  in 
which  he  finds  no  pleafure.  Bind  him  ever 
fo  faft  by  intereft  or  fear,  he  will  contrive 
fome  method  of  eluding  the  obligation. 
Ingenuity  is  never  fo  fertile  of  evafions,  as 
where  pleafure  is  all  on  the  one  fide,  and 
mere  precept  on  the  other.  He  may  ftudy 
to  fave  appearances.  He  may  diflemble 
and  conftrain  himfelf.  But  his  heart  re- 
volts in  fecret ;  and  the  weight  of  incli- 
nation will,  in  the  end,  draw  the  pra(flice 
after  it.  If  perfeverance  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. Hill  lefs  can  zeal  be  looked  for, 
from  him,  who,  in  his  religious  duties, 
trembles  without  rejoicing.  Every  at- 
tempt towards  virtue  which  he  forms,  will 
be  feeble  and  awkward.  He  applies  to  it 
as  a  tafk  j  he  dreads  the  taik-mafter ;  but 
E  e  2  he 
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SERM.  Jie  ^rju  labour  no  more  than  neceflity 
« — ^^— »  enjoins.  To  elcape  from  punifhment,  is 
his  fole  aim.  He  bargains  for  immunity, 
by  every  duty  which  he  performs ;  and 
all  beyond,  he  efteems  fuperfluous  toil. 
— Such  religion  as  this,  can  neither  pu- 
rify the  heart,  nor  prepare  for  heavenly 
blifs.  It  is  the  refuge  of  an  abjed:  mind. 
It  may  form  the  ritual  of  the  monk,  or 
prefcribe  the  penance  of  the  idolater ; 
but  has  no  concern  with  the  homage  of 
him,  who  worflnps  the  Father  in  fpirit  and 
in  truths  His  character  is,  that  the  joy  of 
the  Lord  is  his  Jirength  ^ ,  It  attaches  his 
heart  to  religion.  It  infpires  his  zeal.  It 
fupports  his  conftancy ;  and  accelerates  his 
progrefs. 

There  is  no  man,  but  has  fome  objed: 
to  which  he  cleaves  for  enjoyment ;  fome- 
what  that  flatters  him  with  diftant  hope, 
or  affords  him  prefent  pleafure.  Joy  is 
the  end  towards  which  all  rational  beings 
tend.  For  the  fake  of  it,  they  live ;  it 
refembles  the  air   they   breath,   which  is 

*  Neh.  viil.  lo. 

neceflary 
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necieflliry  for  the  motion  of  the  heart,  ^I^J^.^' 
and  all  the  vital  functions.  But  as  the 
breathing  of  infedted  air  proves  fatal  to 
life ;  in  the  fame  manner,  joy  drav^n 
from  a  corrupted  fource,  is  deflrudive, 
both  -  of  virtue,  and  of  true  happinefs. 
When  you  have  no  pleafure  in  good- 
nefs,  you  may  with  certainty  conclude  the 
reafon  to  be,  that  your  pleafure  is  all  de- 
rived from  an  oppofite  quarter.  You  have 
exhaufted  your  affedion  upon  the  vv^orld. 
You  have  drunk  too  much  of  its  poi- 
foned  waters,  to  have  any  relifh  for  a  pure 
fpring. 

JEftimate,  therefore,  the  genuinenefs  of 
your  religious  principles ;  eftimate  the  de- 
gree of  your  ftability,  in  religious  prac- 
tice, by  the  degree  of  your  fatisfaif^ion  in 
piety  and  virtue.  Be  afTured,  that  where 
your  treafure  is,  there  will  your  delight 
be  alfo.  The  worldly  man  rejoices  in  his 
po'fTeffions  ;  the  voluptuous  in  his  plea- 
fures  ;  the  focial  in  his  friends  and  com- 
panions. The  truly  good  man  rejoices 
Jn  doing  jjfjfl)\  loving  mercy ^  and  VDalking 
E  e  3  humbly 
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SERM.  humbly   with   the   Lord  his  God.      He   is. 
XIV.  -^ 

happy,  when  employed  in  the  regular  dif- 

charge  of  the  great  duties  of  life.     Spon-r 

taneous  they  flow  from  the  affedlions  of  a 

pure  heart.     Not  only  from  the  keeping 

of  the  divine  commandments  he  experts, 

but  in  the  keepi?ig  of  them^    he  enjoys,    a 

great  reward.- — Accordingly,   in  the  fenti- 

ments  of  holy  men  recorded  in  fcripture, 

we  find  this  fpirit  every-where  prevalent. 

Their  language  was  ;    Tthy  fatutes  have  I 

take?!  as  mine  heritage  for  ever ;  for  they  are 

the  rejoicing  of  my  heart,     They  are  my  fongs 

in   the  hotfe  of  my  pilgrimage.       They  are 

fweeter   than   honey^    and  the    honey-comb. 

Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  And  there 

is  no7ie  upon  earth  that  I  defire  befides  thee. 

They  did  not  receive  the  fpirit  of  bondage^ 

hut  the  fpirit  of  adoption.      They  were  filed 

*with  peace  ajid  joy  in  believing.      They  rC" 

joiced  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.     As  foon 

as    the   ^Ethiopian    eunuch    received   from 

Philip  the  light  of  the  Gofpel,   that  light 

revived  and  cheered  his  heart.     A  new  fun 

feemed  to  arife ;    a   new  glory,   to   fhine 

around 
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around  him.  Every  objed  brightened ;  and  S  E  R  M. 
he  went  on  his  way  rejoicijig  *.  After  the 
fame  manner  fhould  every  good  man  pro- 
ceed in  his  journey  through  Hfe,  with  a  fe- 
rene  and  cheerful  fpirit.  Confternation  and 
dejection  let  him  leave  to  the  flaves  of  guilt; 
who  have  every  thing  to  dread,  both  from 
this  world  and  the  next.  If  he  appear  be- 
fore others  with  a  difpirited  afped:,  he  dif- 
honours  religion ;  and  affords  ground  for 
fufpicion,  that  he  is  either  ignorant  of  its 
nature,  or  a  ftranger  to  its  power. 

Thus  I  have  fhewn  joy  to  be  eflential 
to  religion.  It  is  the  fpirit  which  it  in- 
fpires,  and  which  it  requires,  in  good  men. 
But  in  our  prefent  ftate,  the  beft  principles 
may  be  carried  to  a  dangerous  excefs ;  and 
joy,  like  other  things,  has  its  due  limits. 
To  ferve  God  with  unmixed  delight,  be^ 
longs  to  more  advanced  fpirits  in  a  hap- 
pier world.  In  this  region  of  imper- 
fediion,  fome  infufions  from  a  different 
cup,  mufl  of  neceffity  tincture  our  joy, 
Let  us  then, 

*  Ails  viii.  39. 

K  e  4  II.  TuRM 
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s^RM.        II,  Turn  to  the  other  fide  of  the  argu- 
u."v^    ment,  and  confider  the  reafons  which  ren-» 
der  it  proper,   that,  when  we  rejoice,  we 
fhould  rejoice  with  trembling. 

In  the  firft  place,  becaufe  all  the  ob-» 
jedts  of  religion,  which  afford  ground  for 
joy,  tend  to  infpire,  at  the  fame  time,  rer 
verence  and  fear.  We  ferve  a  Benefadtor, 
it  is  true,  in  whom  we  have  reafon  to  de^ 
light ;  whofe  purpofes  are  gracious  ;  whofe 
law  is  the  plan  of  our  happinefs.  But  this 
Benefadtor,  is  the  King  eternal^  immortaly 
and  invifible ;  at  whofe  prefence,  the  moun- 
tains fhake,  and  Nature  trembles.  Every 
good,  and  every  perfeEl  gift,  come  down  from 
him.  But  the  hand  which  confers  them, 
we  cannot  fee.  Myfterious  obfcurity  refts 
upon  his  effence.  He  dwelleth  in  thefecret 
place  of  thunder ;  and  clouds  and  darknefs 
fiirround  him.  He  is  the  Hearer  of  prayer ; 
Init  we  lift  our  voice  to  him  from  afar, 
into  ills  immediate  prefence  no  accefs  is 
permit  led.  Our  warmefl  devotion  admits 
no  familiarity  with  him.  God  is  in  heaven^ 
and  thou  upon    earth ;    therefore,    let   thy 

words 
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words  be  few.     If  his  omnifcience  adtni-  SERM. 

.  .  XIV. 

nifters  comfort  in  our  fecret  diftrefs.  It  like- 
wife  fills  with  awe  the  heart  that  is  confcious 
of  guilt.  For,  if  he  kfiows  our  frame ^  and 
remembers  ive  are  duji ;  our  iniq^ulties^  alfo, 
are  ever  before  him ;  our  fecret  fms^  in  the 
light  of  his  cotmtenance. 

Throughout  all  his  difpenfations,  great-* 
nefs,  in  conjunction  with  goodnefs,  flrikes 
our  view ;  and,  wherever  we  behold  the 
Parent,  we  behold  the  Legiflator  alfo.  The 
death  of  Chrift,  in  behalf  of  a  guilty- 
world,  is  the  chief  ground  of  religious 
hope  and  joy.  But  it  is  no  lefs  the  ground 
of  reverence ;  when,  in  this  high  tranf- 
adtion,  we  contemplate  God,  as  at  once 
llrid:  in  juflice,  and  great  in  mercy.  / 
the  Lord  keep  mercy  for  thoufands  of  them 
that  fear  me,  I  forgive  their  iniquity^  tranf- 
greffion^  and  fin ;  but  I  will  by  no  means 
clear  the  guilty.  When  we  open  the  book 
pf  the  Law,  we  find  promifes  and  threaten- 
ings  mingled  in  the  fame  page.  On  the 
pne  fide,  we  fee  Heaven  difplaycd  in 
^11  its  glory ;  On  the  other,  Hell  opening 
7  its 
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SERM.  its  terrours.      In  fhort,  in  whatever  light 
XIV.  .  ...  ° 

we  view  rehgion,  it  appears  folemn  and 

venerable.  It  is  a  temple  full  of  majefty, 
to  which  the  worfhippcrs  may  approach 
with  comfort,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
grace^  and  finding  mercy;  but  where  they 
cannot  enter,  without  being  impreffed 
with  awe.  If  we  may  be  permitted  to 
compare  fpiritual  with  natural  things, 
religion  refembles  not  thofe  fcenes  of 
natural  beauty,  where  eveiy  object  fmiles. 
It  cannot  be  likened  to  the  gay  landfcape, 
or  the  flowery  field.  It  refembles  more 
the  auguft  and  fublime  appearances  of 
Nature ;  the  lofty  mountain,  the  expanded 
ocean,  and  the  ftarry  firmament ;  at  the 
fight  of  which,  the  mind  is  at  once  over- 
awed and  delighted  ;  and,  from  the  union 
of  grandeur  with  beauty,  derives  a  pleafing, 
but  a  ferious,  emotion. 

In  the  fecond  place,  As  joy,  tempered 
by  fear,  fuits  the  nature  of  religion,  fo 
it  is  requifite  for  the  proper  regulation  of 
the  conducTt  of  man,      Let   his  joy  flow 

from 
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from  the  beft  and  pureft  fource  ;  yet,  if  it  S  E  R  M. 
remain  long  unmixed,  it  is  apt  to  become 
dangerous  to  virtue.  As  waters  which 
are  never  ftirred,  nor  troubled,  gather  a 
fediment,  which  putrifies  them;  fo  the 
undifturbed  continuance  of  placid  fenfa- 
tions  engenders  diforders  in  the  human 
foul.  It  is  wifely  ordered  in  our  prefent 
ftate,  that  joy  and  fear,  hope  and  grief, 
fhould  ad:  alternately,  as  checks  and  ba- 
lances upon  each  other,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent an  excefs  in  any  of  them,  which 
our  nature  could  not  bear.  If  we  were 
fubje£l  to  no  alarms  of  danger,  the 
wifeft  would  foon  become  improvident; 
and  the  moft  humble,  prefumptuous. 
Man  is  a  pilgrim  on  earth.  Were  his 
path  to  be  always  fmooth  and  flowery, 
he  would  be  tempted  to  relinquifh  his 
guide,  and  to  forget  the  purpofe  of  his 
journey.  Caution  and  fear  are  the 
fhields  of  happinefs.  Unguarded  joy 
begets  indolence;  indolence  produces  fe- 
curity ;  fecurity  leads  to  rafhncfs ;  and 
rafhnefs  ends  in  ruin.  In  order  to  re- 
joice 
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SERM.  jolce  long,  It  is  neceflary  that  we  rejoice 
with  trembling.  Had  our  firft  parents 
obferved  this  rule,  man  might  have  been 
ftill  in  paradife.  He  who  faith  in  his 
heart.  My  mountain  Jiands  Jirofig ;  I JJioll 
never  be  moved ;  may  be  aflured,  that  his 
ftate  already  begins  to  totter.  Religion, 
therefore,  performs  a  kind  ofEce,  in  giv- 
ing us  the  admonition  of  the  Text.  It 
infpires  cheerfulnefs  in  the  fervice  of 
God.  It  propofes  joy,  as  our  chief  fpring 
of  adion.  But  it  fupports  joy,  by  guard- 
ing it  with  fear  j  not  fupprefling,  but  re- 
gulating its  indulgence ;  requiring  us  to 
rejoice,  like  perfons  who  have  obtained 
a  treafure,  which,  through  want  of  vigi- 
lance^ they  are  expofed  to  lofe.  De- 
pendent beings  are  formed  for  fubmif- 
fion  ;  and  to  fubmit,  is  to  Hand  in  awe. 
Bccaufe  the  Lord  reignetb^  let  the  earth  be 
glad.  We  are  the  fubjed:s  of  God ;  and 
therefore  may  juftly  rejoice.  But  ftill  we 
are  fubjedts ;  and,  therefore,  trembling 
muft  mix  itfelf  with  our  joy. 


In 


<i> 
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In  the  third  place.  The  unftable  condl-   SERM. 

XIV. 
tlon  of  all    human    things,    naturally   in-    «^-v— » 

fpires  fear  in  the  midft  of  joy.  The 
fpirit  to  which  religion  forms  us,  muft 
undoubtedly  correfpond  to  the  ilate  in 
which  we  are  placed,  and  to  the  part  ' 
which  is  afTigned  us  to  ad:.  Now,  the 
firft  view  under  which  our  prefent  Hate 
appears,  is  that  of  fallen  creatures,  who 
are  undergoing,  in  this  world,  probation 
and  trial  for  their  recovery ;  and  are 
commanded  to  'work  out  their  falvation 
ivith  fear  and  tremhling.  This  view  of 
our  condition  infers  not  habitual  dejedion 
of  mind.  It  requires  not  melancholy 
abftradion  from  the  affairs,  or  total  con- 
tempt of  the  amufements  of  life.  But  it 
infpires  humility.  It  enforces  dependance 
on  Divine  aid ;  and  calls  forth  the  voice 
of  fupplication  to  Heaven.  In  a  fituation 
fo  critical,  and  where  interefts  fo  important 
are  at  flake,  every  reafonable  perfon  muft 
confefs,  that  ferioufnefs  ought  to  temper 
rejoicing. 

Were 
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SERM.        Were   there    in   human   life  and  fixed 
XIV. 

point  of  {lability   and   reft,   attainable   by 

man ;  could  we,  at  any  one  moment,  af- 
fure  ourfelves,  that  there  remained  no 
latent  fource  of  danger,  either  to  our  tem- 
poral, or  our  fpiritual  ftate ;  then  I  ad- 
mit, we  might  lay  trembling  afide,  and 
rejoice  in  full  fecurity.  But,  alas !  no 
fuch  fafe  ftation,  no  fuch  moment  of 
confidence,  is  allowed  to  man  during  his 
warfare  on  earth.  Vicifiitudes  of  good 
and  evil,  of  trials  and  confolations,  fill 
up  his  life.  The  beft  intentioned  are 
fometimes  betrayed  into  crimes ;  the  moft 
prudent,  overwhelmed  with  misfortunes. 
The  world  is  like  a  wheel  inceflantly  re- 
volving, on  which  human  things  alter- 
nately rife  and  fall.  What  is  paft  of  our 
life,  has  been  a  chequered  fcene.  On  its 
remaining  periods,  uncertainty  and  dark- 
nefs  reft.  Futurity  is  an  unknown  re- 
gion, into  which  no  man  can  look  for- 
ward without  awe,  becaufe  he  cannot  tell 
what  forms  of  danger  or  trial  may  meet 
him  there.     This  we  know  well,  that  in 

every 
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every  period  of  our  life,  the  path  of  hap-  S  E  R  M. 
pinefs  fhall  be  found  fteep  and  arduous  ; 
but  fwift  and  eafy,  the  defcent  to  ruin. 
What,  with  much  exertion  of  care  and 
vigilance,  we  had  built  up,  one  unwary 
adtion  may,  in  an  evil  hour,  overthrow. 
The  props  of  human  confidence  are,  in 
general,  infecure.  The  fphere  of  human 
pleafures  is  narrow.  While  we  form 
fchemes  for  ftrengthening  the  one,  and 
for  enlarging  the  other,  death,  mean-while, 
advances.  Life,  with  a  fwift,  though 
infenfible  courfe,  glides  away;  and,  like 
a  river  which  undermines  its  banks,  gra- 
dually impairs  our  ftate.  Year  after  year 
deals  fomething  from  us ;  till  the  decaying 
fabric  totter  of  itfelf,  and  crumble  at 
length  into  duft.  So  that,  whether  we 
confider  life  or  death,  time  or  eternity,  all 
things  appear  to  concur  in  giving  to  man 
the  admonition  of  the  Text,  Rejoice  ivith 
tre7nbli?ig, 

I  HAVE  now  fhown,  in  what   refpeds 

religion  both  promotes  joy,    and  infpires 

8  ferioufnefs, 
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SERM.   ferioufnefs.      It  places  us  in  the  moft  fa-^ 

XIV.  . 

vourable  fituation,  which  human  Hfe  af- 
fords, for  joy;  and  it  gives  us  every  affift- 
ance,  for  relilhing  that  joy.  It  renders 
it  our  duty,  to  cultivate  the  fatisfadion 
which  it  yields.  It  demands  a  cheerful 
fpirit,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  fmcerity 
of  our  principles,  and  to  confirm  us  in 
good  prad:ice.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
joy  which  it  infpires,  is  tempered  with 
fear,  by  the  genius  of  religion  itfelf; 
by  the  danger  to  which  unguarded  joy 
would  expofe  us ;  land  by  the  impropriety 
of  indulging  it,  in  a  fituation  fo  mixed  as 
the  prefent.  The  trembling  which  is  here 
enjoined,  is  not  to  be  underflood  as  fig- 
nifying  a  pufillanimous  dejedion.  It  im- 
ports no  more  than  that  caution  and  fo- 
briety,  which  prudence  dictates,  as  be- 
longing to  our  ftate.  By  connecting  fuch 
trembling  with  our  joy,  religion  means 
to  recommend  to  us,  a  cheerful,  but  a 
compofed,  fpirit,  equally  remote  from 
the  humiliating  depreflion  of  fear,  and 
the  exulting  levity  of  joy.  Always  to  re- 
joice, 
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joice  is  to  be  a  fool.     Always  to  tremble,  is  S  E  R  M. 
to  be  a  flave.     It  is  a  modeft  cheerfulnefs,  a  » 

chaftened  joy,  a  manly  ferioufnefs,  which 
becomes  the  fervant  of  God. 

But  is  this,  it  may  perhaps  be  faid, 
the  whole  amount  of  that  boafled  fatif- 
fadtion  which  religion  beftows?  Is  this 
all  the  compenfation  which  it  makes,  for 
thofe  facrifices  it  exad;s  ?  Are  not  the 
terms  which  vice  holds  out,  far  more 
Enticing,  when  it  permits  us  to  gratify 
every  defire ;  and,  in  return  for  our  fur- 
mounting  the  timorous  fcruples  of  con- 
fcience,    promifes  us  a  life  of  gaiety,   fef- 

tivity,     and     unreftrained    joy  ? Such 

promifes,  vice  may  indeed  make ;  but, 
how  far  it  fulfils  them,  we  may  fafely 
refer  to  the  determination  of  the  greateft 
fenfualift,  when  he  has  finifhed  his  ca- 
reer, and  looks  back  on  what  he  has  en- 
joyed. Afk  him,  Whether  he  W'Ould  re- 
commend to  his  children,  and  his  friends, 
to  hold  the  fame  courfe ;  and  whether, 
with   his    dying    breath,    he    dare  aiTurc 

Vol.  I.  F  f  them, 
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^  \^.}^'  them,  that  the  gratifications  of  licentiouf^ 
nefs  afFord  the  greateft  enjoyment  of  life  ? 
Whatever  hopes  vice  may  at  the  beginning 
infpire,  yet,  after  the  trial  is  made,  it  has 
been  always  found,  that  criminal  pleafures 
are  the  bane  of  happinefs  ;  the  poifon,  not 
the  cordial,  of  our  prefent  ilate.  They 
are  pleafures,  compenfated  by  an  infinite 
overbalance  of  pain  ;  moments  of  delight, 
fucceeded  by  years  of  regret ;  purchafed  at 
the  expence  of  injured  reputation,  broken 
health,  and  ruined  peace.  Even  abftradt- 
ing  from  their  pernicious  confequences, 
they  are,  for  moft  part^  in  themfelves 
treacherous  pleafures ;  unfound  and  dif- 
turbed  in  the  moments  of  enjoyment.  In 
the  midjl  of  fuch  laughter^  the  heart  is 
forrowfuL  Often  is  the  fmile  of  gaiety 
aflumed,  while  the  heart  akes  within  :  And 
though  folly  may  laugh,  guilt  tvill  fting. 
Corre^ing  this  pernicious  phrenzy  of  plea- 
fure,  and  reducing  it  to  a  more  fober  and 
regulated  ftate,  religion  is,  in  truth,  no 
other  than  wifdom,  introducing  peace  and 
order  into  the  life  of  man. 

While 
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While  religion  condemns  fuch  pleafures  S  E  R  M, 
as  are  immoral,  it  is  chargeable  with  no  \...^^.^^ 
improper  aufterity,  in  refpecSl  of  thofe  which 
are  of  an  innocent  kind.  Think  not,  that 
by  the  cautious  difcipline  which  it  prefcribes, 
it  excludes  you  from  all  gay  enjoyment  of 
life.  Within  the  compafs  of  that  fedate 
fpirit,  to  which  it  form.s  you^  all  that  is 
innocently  pleafmg  will  be  found  to  lie.  It 
is  a  miftake  to  imagine,  that,  in  conftant 
efFufions  of  giddy  mirth,  or  in  that  flutter 
of  fpirits  which  is  excited  by  a  round  of  di- 
verfions,  the  chief  enjoyment  of  our  flate 
confiftsi  Were  this  the  cafe,  the  vain  and 
the  frivolous  would  be  on  better  terms  for 
happlnefs,  than  the  wife,  the  great,  and  the 
good.  To  arrange  the  plans  of  amufement, 
or  to  prcfide  in  the  haunts  of  jollity,  would 
be  more  deiirable^  than  to  exert  the  higheffc 
effort  of  mental  powers  for  the  benefit  of 
nations.  A  confequence  fo  abfurd,  is  fufli- 
cient  to  explode  the  principle  from  which 
it  flows.  To  the  amufements  and  lefler 
joys  of  the  world,  religion  aflFigns  their 
proper  place.  It  admits  of  them,  as  relax- 
V  f  2  ations 
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s  E  R  M.  ations  from  care,  as  inftruments  of  promot- 
^  ^  '_f  ing  the  union  of  men,  and  of  enlivening 
their  fecial  intercourfe.  But  though,  as 
long  as  they  are  kept  within  due  bounds,  it 
does  not  cenfure  nor  condemn  them ;  nei- 
ther does  it  propofe  them,  as  rewards  to  the 
virtuous,  or  as  the  principal  objeds  of  their 
purfuit.  To  fuch,  it  points  out  nobler  ends 
of  adtion.  Their  felicity  it  engages  them  to 
feek,  in  the  difcharge  of  an  ufeful,  an  up- 
right, and  honourable  part  in  life  ;  and,  as 
the  habitual  tenor  of  their  mind,  it  promotes 
cheerfulnefs,  and  difcourages  levity. 

Betwen  thefe  two  there  is  a  wide  diftinc- 
tion ;  and  the  mind  which  is  moft  open  to 
levity,  is  frequently  a  ftranger  to  cheerful- 
nefs. It  has  been  remarked,  that  tranfports 
of  intemperate  mirth,  are  often  no  more 
than  fiafhes  from  the  dark  cloud  ;  and  that^ 
in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  efful- 
gence, is  the  fucceeding  gloom.  Levity 
may  be  the  forced  production  of  folly  or 
vice  ;  cheerfulnefs  is  the  natural  offspring  of 
wifdom  and  virtue  only.  The  one  is  an 
occafional  agitation  j  the  other  a  permanent 

habit. 
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habit.  The  one  degrades  the  character  ;  the   S  E  R  M. 

.  XIV. 

other  is  perfedly  confiftent  with  the  dignity 
of  reafon,  and  the  fteady  and  manly  fpirit 
of  rehgion.  To  aim  at  a  conftant  fucceffion 
of  high  and  vivid  fenfations  of  pleafure,  is 
an  idea  of  happinefs  akogether  chimerical. 
Cahn  and  temperate  enjoyment,  is  the  ut- 
moft  that  is  allotted  to  man.  Beyond  this, 
we  flruggle  in  vain  to  raife  our  ftate ;  and, 
in  fa6t,  deprefs  our  joys,  by  endeavouring 
to  heighten  them.  Inftead  of  thofe  falla- 
cious hopes  of  perpetual  feftivity,  with 
which  the  world  would  allure  us,  religion 
confers  upon  us  a  cheerful  tranquillity.  In- 
ftead of  dazzling  us  with  meteors  of  joy, 
which  fparkle  and  expire,  it  fheds  around  us 
a  calm  and  fteady  light.  By  mixing  trem^ 
bling  with  our  joy,  it  renders  that  joy  more 
folid,  more  equal,  and  more  lafting. 

In  this  fpirit,  then,  let  us  ferve  God 
and  hold  our  courfe  through  life.  Let  us 
approach  to  the  Divine  Being,  as  to  a 
fovereign  of  whom  we  ftand  in  awe,  and 
to  a  father  in  whom  we  truft.  In  our  con- 
dud,  let  us  be  cautious  and  humble,  as 
F  f  3  thofe 
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S  E  B-  M.  thofe  who  have  ground  to  fear ;  well  pleaied 
and  cheerful,  as  thofe  who  have  caufe  to 
rejoice.  Let  us  fhow  the  world,  that  a  re- 
ligious temper,  is  a  temper,  fedate,  not  fad ; 
that  a  religious  behaviour,  is  a  behaviour, 
regulated,  not  ftifFand  formal.  Thus  we 
fliall  life  the  world^  as  not  ahufing  it ;  we 
{hall  pafs  through  its  various  changes,  with 
the  leaft  difcompofure ;  and  we  fhall  vindi- 
cate religion,  from  the  reproaches  of  thofe 
who  would  attribute  to  it,  either  enthufiaf- 
tic  joys,  or  flavilh  terrours.  We  fhall  fhow, 
that  it  is  a  rational  rule  of  life,  worthy  of 
the  perfection  of  God,  and  fuitcd  to  the 
nature  and  ftate  of  man. 
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And  let  us  not  he  weary  in  well-doing ; 
for  in  due  feafon  we  JJjall  reapy  if  we 
faint  not. 
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XV 
of  all  the   evils  which  trouble  the 


life  of  man.  It  is  a  difeafe,  which  ever)^- 
where  finds  materials  to  feed  itfelf ;  for, 
if  real  diftreffes  be  wanting,  it  fubftitutes 
fuch  as  are  imaginary  in  their  place.  It 
converts  even  the  good  things  of  the 
world,  when  they  have  been  long  enjoy- 
ed, into  occafions  of  difguft.  In  the 
midft  of  profperity,  it  difpofes  us  to 
complain ;  and  renders  tranquillity  tire- 
F  f  4  fome. 
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S  E  R  M.  fome,  only  becaufe  it  is  uniform.  There  is 
no  wonder  that  this  fpirit  of  reftleflhefs 
and  difTatisfadion,  which  corrupts  every 
terreftrial  enjoyment,  fhould  have  fome- 
times  penetrated  into  the  region  of  virtue. 
Good  men  are  not  without  their  frailties  ; 
and  the  perverfenefs  incident  to  human  na- 
ture, too  readily  leads  us,  who  become 
weary  of  all  other  things,  to  be  weary ^  alfo, 
in  iJDell-doing, 

Let  me  put  a  cafe,  which,  perhaps, 
will  be  found  not  unfrequent  in  ordinary 
life.  Suppofe  a  perfon,  after  much  com- 
merce with  the  world,  to  be  convinced 
of  its  vanity.  He  has  feen  its  moft 
flattering  hopes  to  be  fallacious.  He  has 
felt  its  moft  boafted  pleafures  to  be  un- 
fatisfadtory.  He  refolves,  therefore,  to 
place  his  happinefs  in  virtue ;  and,  dif- 
regarding  all  temptations  from  intereft, 
to  adhere  to  what  is  right  and  honour- 
able in  condud.  He  cultivates  acquaint- 
ance with  religion.  He  performs,  with 
ferioufnefs,  the  offices  of  devotion.  He 
lays  down  to  himfelf,  a  rational  and  ufe- 

ful 
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ful  plan  of  life  ;  and,  with  fatisfadion,  holds  S  E  P.  M. 
on  for  a  while  in  this  reformed  ccurfe.  u.  -,,-.■  ..# 
But,  by  degrees,  difcouragements  arife. 
The  peace  which  he  hoped  to  enjoy,  is 
interrupted,  either  by  his  own  frailties,  oi; 
by  the  vices  of  others.  Paffions,  which  had 
not  been  thoroughly  fubdued,  ftruggle  for 
their  accuftomed  gratification.  The  plea- 
fure  which  he  expedled  to  find  in  devotion, 
fometimes  fails  him;  and  the  injuftice  of  the 
world  often  fours  and  frets  him.  Friends 
prove  ungrateful ;  enemies  mifreprefent, 
rivals  fupplant  him  :  And  part,  at  leaft,  of 
the  mortifications  which  he  fuffers,  he  be- 
gins to  afcribe  to  Virtue. » Is  this  all 

the  reward  of  my  ferving  God,  and  re- 
nouncing the  pleafures  of  fin  ?  Verily^  in 
vain  1  have  cleajifed  my  hearty  and  ivafljed 
my  hands  in  innocency.  Behold^  the  ungodly 
profper  in  the  isuorld^  and  have  more  than 
heart  can  wi/Jj ;  while ^  all  the  day  long^  I 
am  plagued  and  chajlened  every  mor7iing> — 
To  fuch  perfons  as  thefe,  and  to  all  who 
are  in  hazard  of  being  infeded  with  their 

fpirit, 
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S  E  R  M.  fplrit,  I  now  addrefs  myfelf.  In  reply  to 
their  complaints,  I  purpofe  to  fliow,  That 
in  no  ftate  they  can  chufe  on  earth,  by  no 
plan  of  condu6t  they  can  form,  it  is  pof- 
lible  for  them  to  efcape  uneafmefs  and  dif- 
appointment ;  that  in  a  life  of  virtue,  they 
will  fuffer  lefs  uneafmefs,  and  fewer  dif- 
appointments,  than  in  a  courfe  of  vice ; 
they  will  poflefs  much  higher  refources  and 
advantages ;  and  they  will  be  affured  of 
complete  reward  at  the  end.  From  thefe 
confiderations,  I  hope  to  make  it  appear, 
that  there  is  no  fufficient  reafon  for  our  be- 
ing iveary  hi  isj ell-doing ;  and  that,  taking 
hum.an  life  upon  the  whole,  Virtue  is  far 
the  mofl  eligible  portion  of  man. 

I.  Uneasiness  and  difappolntment 
are  infeparable,  in  fome  degree,  from  every 
ftate  on  earth.  Were  it  in  the  power  of 
the  world,  to  render  thofe  who  attach 
themfelves  to  it,  fatisfied  and  happy,  you 
might  then,  I  admit,  have  fome  title  to 
complain,  if  you   found  yourfelves  placed 

upon 
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upon  worfe  terms  in  the  fervice  of  God.  S  E  R  M. 
But  this  is  fo  far  from  being  the  cafe,  that  .  ^^J  ^ 
among  the  muhitudes  who  devote  them- 
felves  to  earthly  pleafure,  you  will  not  find 
a  fmgle  perfon  who  has  completely  attained 
his  aim.  Enquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  high  and  the  low,  of  the  gay  and  the 
ferious,  of  the  men  of  bufinefs  and  the 
men  of  pleafure,  and  you  fhall  behold  them 
all  occupied  in  fupplying  fome  want,  or  in 
removing  fome  diftrefs.  No  man  is  pleafed 
with  being  precifely  what  he  is.  Every- 
where there  is  a  void  ;  generally,  even  in 
the  moft  profperous  life,  there  is  fome  cor- 
ner pofTelTed  by  forrow.  He  who  is  engaged 
in  bufmefs,  pines  for  leifure.  He  who 
enjoys  leifure,  languifhes  for  want  of 
employment.  In  a  fmgle  ftate,  we  envy 
the  comforts  of  a  family.  In  conjugal 
life,  we  are  chagrined  vrlth  domeftic 
cares.  In  a  fafe  ftation,  v\^e  regret  the 
want  of  objects'  for  enterprife.  In  an 
enterprifmg  life,  we  lament  the  want  of 
fafety.     It    is  the  doom  of  man,  that  his 

Iky 
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S  E  R  M.   {ky  ihould  never  be  free  from  all  clouds, 

XV.  . 

He  is,    at  prefent,  in  an  exiled  and  fallen 

ftate.  The  objects  which  furround  him, 
are  beneath  his  native  dignity.  God  has 
tinged  them  all  with  vanity,  on  pui-pofe  to 
make  him  feel,  that  this  is  not  his  reft  ;  that 
here  he  is  not  in  his  proper  place,  nor  arrived 
at  his  true  home. 

If,  therefore,  you  aim  at  a  condition 
which  Ihall  be  exempted  from  every  dif- 
quiet,  you  purfue  a  phantom ;  you  in- 
creafe  the  vanity  and  vexation  of  life,  by 
engaging  in  a  chace  fo  fruitlefs.  If  you 
complain  of  virtue,'  becaufe  there  is  in- 
cident to  it  a  portion  of  that  uneafmefs 
which  is  found  in  every  other  ftate,  your 
complaint  is  moft  unreafonable.  You 
claim  an  immunity  from  evil,  which  be- 
longs not  to  the  lot  of  man.  Recon- 
cile yourfelves,  then,  to  your  condition ; 
and,  inftead  of  looking  for  perfect  hap- 
pinefs  any  where  on  earth,  gladly  em- 
brace that  ftate  which  contains  the  feweft 
Ibrrows. 

XL  Though 
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II.  Though    no  condition   of   human   SERM. 

XV. 
life   is    free  from   uneafmefs,    I    contend, 

That  the  uneafmefs  belonging  to  a  fmful 
courfe,  is  far  greater,  than  what  attends 
a  courfe  of  well-doing.  If  you  be  weary 
of  the  labours  of  virtue,  be  aifured,  that 
the  world,  whenever  you  try  the  ex- 
change, will  lay  upon  you  a  much  heavier 
load.  It  is  the  outfide,  only,  of  a  licentious 
life,  which  is  gay  and  fmiling.  Within, 
it  conceals  toil,  and  trouble,  and  deadly 
forrow.  For  vice  poifons  human  happinefs 
in  the  fpring,  by  introducing  diforder  into 
the  heart.  Thofe  pafTions  which  it  feems 
to  indulge,  it  only  feeds  with  imperfed: 
gratifications ;  and  thereby  ftrengthens  them 
from  preying,  in  the  end,  on  their  unhappy 
victims. 

It  is  a  great  miftake  to  imagine,  that 
the  pain  of  felf-denial  is  confined  to  virtue. 
He  who  follows  the  world,  as  much 
as  he  who  follows  Chrift,  muft  take  up 
his  crofs ;  and  to  him,  aiTuredly,  it  will 
prove  a  more  oppreffive  burden.  Vice 
allows  all   our  paifions   to    range    uncon- 

trouled  \ 
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s  E  R  M.  troubled :    and  where   each   claims   to   be 
XV. 

fuperiour,  it    is   impoffible   to   gratify  all. 

The  predominant  defire  can  only  be  in- 
dulged at  the  expence  of  its  rival.  No 
mortifications  which  virtue  exadts,  are 
more  fevere  than  thofe,  which  ambition 
impofes  upon  the  love  of  eafe,  pride  upon 
intereft,  and  covetoufnefs  upon  vanity. 
Self-denial,  therefore,  belongs,  in  com- 
mon, to  vice  and  virtue ;  but  with  this 
remarkable  difference,  that  the  paffions 
which  virtue  requires  us  to  mortify,  it 
tends  to  weaken ;  whereas,  thofe  which 
vice  obliges  us  to  deny,  it,  at  the  fame 
time,  lli'engthens.  The  one  diminifhes 
the  pain  of  felf-denial,  by  moderating 
the  demand  of  paflion ;  the  other  in- 
creafes  it,  by  rendering  thofe  demands 
imperious  and  violent. — What  diftreffes, 
that  occur  in  the  calm  life  of  virtue,  can 
be  compared  to  thofe  tortures,  which  re- 
morfe  of  confcience  inflicts  on  the  wicked  j 
to  thofe  fevere  humiliations,  arifmg  from 
guilt  combined  with  misfortunes,  which 
fmk  them   to   the  duftj    to  thofe  violent 

agitations 
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agitations  of  fharne  and  difappolntment,  S  E  R  ^f, 
which  fometimes  drive  them  to  the  mod 
fatal  extremities,  and  make  them  abhor 
their  exiftence  ?  How  often,  in  the  midft 
of  thofe  difaftrous  fituations,  into  which 
their  crimes  have  brought  them,  have 
they  curfed  the  fedudlions  of  vice ;  and, 
with  bitter  regret,  looked  back  to  the  day 
on  which  they  firfl  forfook  the  path  of  in- 
nocence ! 

But,  perhaps,  you  imagine,  that  to  fuch 
miferies  as  thcfe,  great  criminals  only  are 
expofed ;  and  that,  by  a  wary  and  cautious 
management,  it  is  poffible  to  avoid  them* 
Take  vice  and  virtue,  then,  in  the  moft 
general  point  of  view.  Compare  God  and 
the  world  as  two  mafters,  the  one  or  other 
of  whom  you  mufl  obey ;  and  confider 
fairly,  in  v»rhofe  fervice  there  will  be  reafon 
for  your  lieing  weary  fooneft,  and  repenting 
moft  frequently.  The  world  is  both  a  bird, 
and  a  capricious  maftcr.  To  fubmit  to  a 
long  fervitude,  in  the  view  of  a  recompence 
from  which  they  are  excluded  in  the  end, 
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S  E  R  M.   is  known  to  be  often  the  fate  of  thofe,  Who 
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are  devoted  to  the  world.  They  facrifice 
their  prefent  eafe,  to  their  future  profpefts. 
They  court  the  great,  and  flatter  the  mul- 
titude. They  proftitute  their  confcience, 
and  difhonour  their  character :  And,  after 
all  their  efforts,  how  uncertain  is  their  fuc- 
cefs  !  Competitors  juftle,  and  outftrip  them* 
The  more  artful  deceive,  the  more  violent 
overthrow  themJ  Fair  profpe(3;s  once 
fmiled  ;  but  clouds  foon  gather ;  the  fky  is 
darkened  5  the  fcene  changes ;  and  that 
fickle  world,  which,  a  moment  before,  had 
flattered,  the  next  moment,  forgets  them. 

God  is  never  mifl;aken  in  the  character 
of  his  fervants;  for  he  feeth  their  hearts^ 
nnd  judgeth  according  to  the  truths  But 
the  world  is  often  deceived  in  thofe  who 
court  its  favour;  and,  of  courfe,  is  un- 
juft  in  the  diftribution  of  its  rewards. 
Flattery  gains  the  ear  of  power.  Fraud 
fupplants  innocence ;  and  the  pretending, 
and  aflliming,  occupy  the  place  of  the 
worthy   and    the    modeft.      In   vain   you 

claim 
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claim  any  merit  with  the  world,  on  ac-  ^^^^* 
count  of  your  good  intentions.  The  <^»v^,i 
world  knows  them  not ;  regards  them 
not.  It  judges  of  you,  folely  by  your 
adions  ;  and,  w^hat  is  worfe,  by  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  your  adions,  which  often  depends 
not  on  yourfelves.  But,  in  the  fight  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  good  intentions  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  good  deeds,  which  you 
had  not  the  Opportunity  of  performing. 
The  well-meant  endeavours  of  the  poor 
find  the  fame  acceptance  w^ith  him,  as 
the  generous  adions  of  the  rich.  The 
^widow's  mite  is,  in  his  eye,  a  coftly  of- 
fering ;  and  even  he  isoho  giveth  to  a  dif" 
ciple  a  cup  of  cold  water,  when  he  can 
give  him  no  more,  goeth  not  without  his  rf" 
'ward. 

As  the  world  is  unjuft  in  its  judgments, 
fo  it  is  ungrateful  in  its  requitals.  Time 
fpeedily  effaces  the  memory  of  the  greateft 
fervices ;  and  when  we  can  repeat  them  no 
more,  we  are  negleded,  and  thrown  afide. 
It  was  the  faying  of  a  noted  great  man  of 
the   world,    on    the    fall    qf  his   fortunes. 

Vol.  I.  O  g  "  Had 
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SE^RM.  c«  pja^  I  ^^^^^  Qojj  as  faithfully  as  t 
• — (^— '  "  have  done  my  Kin^,  he  would  not  have 
"  caft  me  off  in  my  old  age."  Unfaithful- 
nefs,  and  ingratitude,  are  unknown  to  God. 
With  him  no  new  favourites  arife,  to  ufurp 
the  place,  or  to  bear  off  the  rewards,  of  his 
ancient  fervants.  Kvefi  to  your  old  age^  I 
am  He ;  and  even  to  hoary  hairs y  I  will 
carry  you.  I  have  made,,  and  I  will  bear  ; 
even  I  will  carry ^  and  will  deliver  you^  faith 
the  Lord  Almighty  "^^ — Since,  then,  in  our 
feveral  departments,  we  muft  labour.  What 
comparifon  is  there,  between  labouring  for 
God,  and  for  the  world  ?  How  unjuft  arc 
they,  who  become  weary  fo  much  fooner 
in  the  fervice  of  God,  than  they  do  in  that 
of  the  mod  fevere  and  imperious  t>f  all 
mafters ! 

HI.  The  refourc^s  of  virtue  are  much 
greater  than  thofe  of  the  world ;.  the  com- 
penfations  which  it  makes  for  our  diftreflesi 
far  more  valuable.  Perpetual  fuccefs  be- 
longs neither   to  the  one,  nor   the   other. 

•  ifa.  xlvi.  4. 

But 
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feut  under  difappointmerits,  T^hen  they  ^^?,^* 
bcciir,  virtue  bears  us  up ;  the  world  al- 
lows us  to  fink.  When  the  mind  of  a 
good  man  is  hurt  by  misfortunes,  reli- 
gion adminifters  the  cordial,  and  infufes 
the  balm.  Whereas  the  world  inflidts 
wounds,  and  then  leaves  them  to  feften 
It  brings  forrows,  but  it  provides  no  con- 
folation.  Gonfolation  is  entirely  the  pro- 
vince of  religion.  Suppoling  religion  to 
be  inferiour  to  vice  in  external  advan- 
tages, it  mull  be  allowed  to  poflefs  inter- 
nal peace  in  a  much  higher  degree.  This 
is  fo  certain^  that  almoft  all  men,  at  fome 
period  or  other  of  their  life,  look  forward 
to  it^  as  to  a  defirable  retreat.  When  the 
ends  of  their  prefent  purfuit  fhall  be  ac-* 
complifhed,  they  propofe  to  themfelves 
much  fatisfa(3:ion,  in  an  honourable  dif- 
charge  of  the  duties  of  their  ftation, 
amidft  thofe  nioderate  paffions,  and  tem- 
perate pleafures,  which  innocence  allows. 
That  which  all  men  agree  in  holding  Xo 
be  fecond  in  importance  to  the  purfuit 
which  they  follow,  may  be  fafely  efteemed 
G  g  2  to 
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s  E  R  M.  to  be  the  firft  in  real  worth  ;  and  it  may 
be  concluded,  that  if  they  were  not  blinded 
by  fome  prevailing  paffion,  they  would  dif- 
cern  and  adopt  it  as  fuch. 

It  is  the  peculiar  efFed  of  virtue,  to 
make  a  man's  chief  happinefs  arife  from 
himfelf  and  his  own  condud:.  A  bad 
man  is  wholly  the  creature  of  the  world. 
He  hangs  upon  its  favour,  lives  by  its 
fmiles,  and  is  happy  or  miferable,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  fuccefs.  But  to  a  virtuous 
man,  fuccefs  in  worldly  undertakings  is 
but  a  fecondary  object.  To  difcharge  his 
own  part  with  integrity  and  honour,  is 
his  chief  aim.  If  he  has  done  properly 
what  was  incumbent  on  him  to  do,  his 
mind  is  at  reft ;  to  Providence  he  leaves 
the  event.  Hjs  w'ltfiefs  is  ht  heaven^  and 
his  record  is  on  high.  Satisfied  with  the 
approbation  of  God,  and  the  teftimony 
of  a  good  confcience,  he  enjoys  himfelf 
ami  defpifes  the  triumphs  of  guilt.  In 
proportion  as  fuch  manly  principles  rule 
your  heart,  you  will  become  independent 
of  the  world;  and  will  forbear  complain- 
ing 
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ing  of  Its  difcouragements.  It  is  the  im-  ^  E  R  M. 
perfection  of  your  virtue,  which  occafions 
you  to  be  njoeary  In  well-doing.  It  is  be- 
caufe  your  hearts  remain  divided  between 
God  and  the  world,  that  you  are  fo  often 
difcontented  ;  partly  vrifhing  to  difcharge 
your  duty,  and  partly  feeking  your  happi- 
nefs  from  fomewhat  that  is  repugnant  to 
your  duty.  Study  to  be  more  confiftent  in 
principle,  and  more  uniform  in  practice, 
and  your  peace  will  be  more  unbroken. 

Though  virtue  may  appear  at  firft  fight 
to  contradt  the  bounds  of  enjoyment,  you 
will  find,  upon  refledion,  that,  in  truth, 
it  enlarges  them.  If  it  reftrains  the  excefs 
of  feme  pleafures,  it  favours  and  encreafes 
others.  It  precludes  you  from  none,  but 
fuch  as  are  either  fantallic  and  imaginary, 
or  pernicious  and  deftrud:ive.  Whatever 
is  truly  valuable  in  human  enjoyment,  it 
allows  to  a  good  man,  no  lefs  than  to 
others.  It  not  only  allows  him  fuch  plea- 
fures, but  heightens  them,  by  that  grateful 
relifh  which  a  good  confcience  gives  to 
every  pleafure.  It  not  only  heightens 
G  g  3  .     them, 
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5EJIM.  them,  but  adds  to  them,  alfo,  the  pecu-" 
■\.,.,  y  ..,i  liar  fatisfadtions  which  flow  from  virtuous 
fentiments,  from  devout  afFe(fHons,  and 
religious  hopes.  On  how  much  worfe 
terms  is  the  fmner  placed,  in  the  midft  of 
tiis  boafted  gratifications  ?  His  portion  i,s 
ponfined  to  this  world.  His  good  things 
are  all  of  one  fort  only;  he  has  neither 
knowledge,  nor  relifh,  of  any  thing  be- 
yond them.  His  enjoyment,  therefore, 
refts  on  a  much  narrower  bafis,  than  that 
.cf  the  fervants  of  God.  Enlarge,  as  much 
as  you  pleafe,  the  circle  of  worldly  grati?- 
fications ;  yet,  if  nothing  of  the  mind  and 
the  heart,  nothing  of  a  refined  and  moral 
nature,  enter  into  that  circle,  and  vary  th© 
enjoyment,  languor  and  wearinefs,  foon 
fucceed.  Among  whom  do  you  hear  more 
peevilh  expreflions  of  difcontent,  or  more 
frequent  complaints  of  low  fpirits,  than 
among  the  profelTed  votaries  of  worldly 
pleafure  ? 

Vice  and  virtue,  in  their  progrefs,  as 
in  every  other  refped,  hold  an  oppofite 
^ourfe,     The  beginnings  of  vice  are  enr 
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ticing.  The  firft  fteps  of  worldly  advance-  S  E  R  M. 
ment,  are  flattering  and  pleafing.  But  the 
continuance  of  fuccefs  blunts  enjoyment, 
and  flattens  defire.  Whereas  the  begin- 
nings of  virtue  are  laborious.  But,  by 
perfeverance,  its  labours  diminifh,  and 
its  pleafures  increafe.  As  it  ripens  into 
confirmed  habit,  it  becomes  both  fmoother 
in  practice,  and  more  complete  in  its  rer- 
ward.  In  a  worldly  life,  the  termination 
of  our  hopes  always  meets  our  view,  \Ye 
fee  a  boundary  before  us,  beyond  which 
we  cannot  reach.  But  the  profpeds  of 
virtue  are  growing  and  endlefs.  The  righ- 
teous JImU  hold  on  in  his  way  ;  and  he 
that  hath  clean  hands ^  Jloall  wax  Jlronger 
and  Jlronger,  The  path  of  the  juji  is  as  the 
Jhining  Ughty  that  Jloineth  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfeSl  day.  This  bjings  me  tQ 
confider, 

IV.   The    aflfiired   hope,   which    good 

men    enjoy,    of  a  full  reward  at  laft.     I 

have    endeavoured,   by   feveral   confidera-' 

yons,   to  corfe(5t   your   impatience   under 

G  g  4  the 
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SERM.  the  prefent  difcouragements  of  virtue.  I 
have  fhown  many  high  advantages,  w^hich 
it  already  poflefles.  But  now,  laying 
all  thefe  afide  j  fuppofing  virtue  to  have 
brought  you  no  advantage,  but  to  have 
only  engaged  you  in  perpetual  ftruggles 
with  an  evil  world  ;  the  Text  fuggefts 
what  is  fufficient  to  anfwer  every  ob- 
jection, and  to  filence  every  complaint ; 
In  due  feafon  you  Jhall  reap^  if  you  faint 
not.  It  is  not  a  loofe  encouragement,  or 
a  dubious  hope,  which  is  held  forth  to 
us.  A  direct  and  explicit  declaration  is 
made  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  piety 
and  virtue,  how  difcouraged  foever,  or 
ppprefled,  they  may  be  for  a  while,  ihall 
not  be  fruftrated  of  their  reward  ;  but 
that  in  due  feafon^  when  the  period  which 
is  fixed  by  the  Divine  decree  fhall  come, 
all  who  have  not  been  iveary  in  ivell- 
doingy  though  they  may  have  fown  hi 
tears  ^  f id  all  reap  in  joy.  As  this  great  prin- 
ciple pf  faith  is  fo  eflential  to  our  prefent 
argument,  and  is  indeed  the  foundation 
pf  all  religion^  it  will  be  proper  that  we 
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now  take  a  view  of  the  grounds  on  which  S  E  R  M. 
it  refts.  By  fixing  our  attention,  both  on  i_  / _i 
the  proofs  which  reafon  fuggefts,  and  on 
the  difcoveries  which  revelation  has  made, 
of  a  ftate  of  future  retribution,  we  fliall 
take  an  effectual  method  of  confirming  our 
adherence  to  refigion,  and  of  baffling  thofe 
temptations  which  might  lead  us  to  he  weary 
in  welUdoing, 

The  firft,  and  moft  obvious  prefump- 
tion,  which  reafon  affords  in  behalf  of 
future  rewards  to  the  righteous,  arifes 
from  the  imperfect  diftribution  of  good 
and  evil  in  our  prefent  ftate.  Notwith- 
ftanding  what  I  have  advanced  concern- 
ing the  pkafures  and  advantages  of  vir- 
tue, it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  happi- 
nefs  of  good  men  is  often  left  incomplete. 
The  vicious  poffefs  advantages,  to  which 
they  have  no  right  ;  while  the  confcien- 
tious  fuffer  for  the  fake  of  virtue,  and 
groan  under  diftreffes  which  they  have 
not  merited  from  the  world.  Indeed, 
were  the  diftribution  of  good  and  evil,  in 

this 
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s  E  R  M.  this  life,  altogether  promllcuous  ;  could 
it  be  faid,  with  truth,  that  the  moral 
condition  of  men  had  no  influence  what- 
ever upon  their  happinefs  or  mifery  ;  I 
admit,  that  from  fuch  a  ftate  of  things, 
no  prefumption  w^ould  arife  of  any  fu-? 
ture  retribution  being  intended.  They 
who  delight  to  aggravate  the  miferies  of 
life,  and  the  diftrefles  of  virtue,  do  no 
fervice  to  the  argument  in  behalf  of  Pro- 
vidence. For,  if  total  diforder  be  found 
to  prevail  now,  fufpicions  may,  too  juft- 
ly,  arife,  of  its  prevailing  for  ever.  If 
he  who  rules  the  univerfe,  enti?:ely  ne- 
gleds  virtue  here,  the  probability  muft 
be  fmall,  of  his  rewarding  it  hereafter. 
But  this  is  far  from  being  the  true  ftate 
of  thef^dt.  What  human  life  prefents  to 
the  view  of  an  impartial  obferver,  is  by 
no  means  a  fcene  of  entire  confufion  5 
but  a  ftate  of  order,  begun,  and  carried 
en  a  certain  length.  Virtue  is  fo  far 
from  being  negledled  by  the  Governour 
of  the  world,  that  from  many  evident 
marks  it  appears  to  be  a  chief  obje<St  of 

his 
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iiis   care.     In  the  conflitution   of  human  SERM. 
uature,  a  foundation  is  laid,  for  comfort        ^ '  .' 
to  the  righteous,  and  for  internal  punifhr^ 
ment    to   the   wicked.      Throughout   the 
courfe   of  Divine  government,   tendencies 
towards  the  happinefs  of  the  one,  and  the 
mifery   of   the   other,    conftantly   appear. 
They  are  fo  cpnfpicuous,   as  not  to  have 
efcaped  the  notice  of  the  rudeft  nations. 
Over  the  whole  earth,    they  have  difFufeji 
the  belief,  that  Providence  is  propitious  to 
virtue,   and    averfe   to   guilt.      Yet    thefe 
tendencies  are,  fometimes,  difappointed  of 
their  efFe<^  ;   and  that  which  Providence  vi- 
fibly  favours,  is  left,  at  prefent,  without  aa 
adequate  reward. 

From  fuch  an  imperfed:  diftribution  of 
happinefs,  what  are  we  to  conclude,  but 
that  this  fyftem  is  the  beginning,  not  the 
whole  of  things;  the  opening  only  of  a 
more  extenfive  plan,  whofe  confummation 
reaches  into  a  future  world  ?  If  God  has 
already  j^/  his  throne  for  judgment ;  if  he  has 
yifibly  begun  to  reward  and  to  punifh,  in 

fome 
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6  E  R  M.  fome  degree  on  earth,  he  cannot  mean  to 
V— ^L^  leave  the  exercife  of  government  incom- 
plete. Having  laid  a  foundation  of  a 
great  and  noble  ftrudlure,  he  will  in  due 
time  rear  it  up  to  perfection.  The  unfi- 
nifhed  parts  of  the  fabric  evidently  {how, 
that  a  future  building  is  intended.  All  his 
other  works  are  conftruCled  according  to 
the^oft  full  and  exadt  proportion.  In  the 
natural  world,  nothing  is  deficient,  nothing 
redundant.  It  is  in  the  moral  world,  only, 
that  we  difcover  irregularity  and  defeat. 
It  falls  fhort  of  that  order  and  perfedion, 
which  appear  in  the  reft  of  the  creation.  It 
exhibits  not,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  the  fame 
features  of  complete  wifdom,  juftice,  or 
goodnefs.  But  can  we  believe,  that,  under 
the  government  of  the  Supreme  Being,  thofe 
apparent  diforders  fliall  not  be  recflified  at 
the  laft  ?  Or,  that  from  his  condudl,  towards 
his  rational  creatures,  the  chief  of  his  works, 
the  fole  objection  againft  his  perfedion  fhall 
be  allowed  to  rife,  and  fhall  continue  unre- 
moved  for  ever  ? 

On 
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On  the  fuppofition  of  future  rewards  s  E  R  M. 
and  puniihments,  a  fatisfying  account 
can  be  given,  of  all  the  diforders  which 
at  prefent  take  place  on  earth.  Chriftia- 
nity  explains  their  origin,  and  traces 
them  to  their  ifllie.  Man,  fallen  from 
his  primaeval  felicity,  is  now  undergoing 
probation  and  difcipline  for  his  final 
ftate.  Divine  juftice  remains,  for  a  fea- 
fon,  concealed  ;  and  allows  men  to  ad: 
their  parts  with  freedom  on  this  theatre, 
that  their  characters  may  be  formed  and 
afcertained.  Amidft  difcouragements  and 
afflictions,  the  righteous  give  proof  of 
their  fidelity,  and  acquire  the  habits  of 
virtue.  But,  if  you  fuppofe  the  events 
of  this  life  to  have  no  reference  to  an- 
other, the  whole  ftate  of  man  becomes, 
not  only  inexplicable,  but  contradictory, 
and  inconfiftent.  The  powers  of  the  in- 
feriour  animals  are  perfectly  fuited  to 
their  ftation.  They  know  nothing  higher 
than  their  prefent  condition.  In  gratify- 
ing their  appetites,  they  fulfil  their  defti- 
ny,  and  pafs  away.  Man,  alone,  comes 
8  forth 
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s  E  R  M.  forth   to   a(St    a    part,    which   carries    rid 

XV. 

meaning,  and  tends  to  no  end.     Endowed 

with  capacities,  which  extend  far  beyond 
his  prefent  fphere  ;  fitted  by  his  rational 
nature,  for  running  the  race  of  immorta- 
lity, he  is  flopped  fliort  in  the  very  en- 
trance of  his  courfe.  He  fquanders  his 
activity  on  purfuits,  which  he  difcerns  to 
be  vain.  H^  languifhes  for  knowledge, 
which  is  placed  beyond  his  reach.  He 
thirfts  after  a  happinefs,  which  he  is 
doomed  never  to  enjoy.  He  fees,  and 
laments  the  difafters  of  his  ftate ;  and 
yet,  upon  this  fuppofition,  can  find  no- 
thing to  remedy  them. — Has  the  eternal 
God  any  pleafure  in  fporting  himfeif 
with  fuch  a  fcene  of  mifery  and  folly,  as 
this  life,  if  it  had  no  connection  with  an- 
other, muft  exhibit  to  his  eye  ?  Did  he 
call  into  exiftence  this  magnificent  uni- 
verfe,  adorn  it  with  fo  much  beauty  and 
fplendour,  and  furround  it  with  thofe 
glorious  luminaries  which  we  behold  in 
the  heavens,  only  that  fome  generations 
of  mortal  men  might  arife  to  behold  thefe 
S  wonderSj 
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wonders,  and  then  difappear  for  eVer?  SERM. 
How  unfuitabk,  in  this  cafe,  were  the 
habitation  to  the  wretched  inhabitant ! 
How  inconfiftent  the  commencement  of 
his  being,  and  the  mighty  preparation  of 
his  powers  and  faculties,  with  his  defpi- 
cable  end!  How  contradictory,  in  fine, 
were  every  thing  which  concerns  the  ftate 
of  man,  to  the  wifdom  and  perfe<flion  of  his 
Maker ! 

Throughout  all  ages,  and  among  all 
nations,  the  J)erfuafion  of  a  future  life 
has  prevailed*  It  fprung  riot  from  the 
Refinements  of  fcience,  or  the  fpeculations 
of  philofophy ;  but  from  a  deeper  and 
ftronger  root,  the  natural  fentiments  of 
the  human  heart.  Hence  it  is  common 
to  the  philofopher  and  the  favage  ;  and 
is  found  in  the  moft  barbarous,  as  well 
as  in  the  moft  civilized  regions.  Even 
the  belief  of  the  being  of  a  God,  is  not 
more  general  on  the  earth,  than  the  be- 
lief of  immortality.  Dark,  indeed,  and 
confufed,  were  the  notions  which  men 
entertained     concerning     a    future    ftate. 

Yet 
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SERM.   Yet   ftill,  in   that   ftate,   they  looked   for 


XV 


retribution,  both  to  the  good,  and  the 
bad ;  and  in  the  perfection  of  fuch  plca- 
fures,  as  they  knew  beft,  and  valued  moft 
highly,  they  placed  the  rewards  of  the  vir- 
tuous. So  univerfal  a  confent  feems  plain- 
ly to  indicate,  an  original  determination 
given  to  the  foul  by  its  Creator.  It  fhows 
this  great  truth  to  be  native  and  congenial 
to  man. 

When  we  look  into  our  own  breafts, 
we  find  various  anticipations  and  pre- 
fages  of  future  exiftence,  Moft  of  our 
great  and  high  paflions  extend  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  life.  The  ambitious 
and  th^  felf-denied,  the  great^  the  good, 
and  the  wicked,  all  take  intereft,*  in  what 
is  to  happen  after  they  fhall  have  left  the 
earth.  That  pafTion  for  fame,  which  in- 
fpires  fo  much  of  the  adlivity  of  man-* 
kind,  plainly  is  animated  by  the  perfua- 
fion,  that  confcioufnefs  is  to  furvive  the 
diflblution  of  the  body.  The  virtuous 
are  fupported  by  the  hope,  the  guilty 
tormented  with  the  dread,   of  what  is  to 

take 
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take  place  after  death.  As  death  approaches,  S  £  R  M. 
the  hopes  of  the  one,  and  the  fears  of  the 
other,  are  found  to  redouble.  The  foul, 
when  ifluing  hence,  feems  more  clearly  to 
difcern  its  future  abode.  All  the  operations 
of  confcience,  proceed  upon  the  belief  01 
immortality.  The  whole  moral  conduct  of 
men  refers  to  it.  All  legiflators  have  fup-* 
pofed  it.  All  religions  are  built  upon  it* 
It  is  fo  elTential  to  the  order  of  foeiety,  that 
were  it  erafed,  human  laws  would  prove 
ineffedual  reftraints  from  evil,  and  [a  de-* 
hjge  of  crimes  and  miferies  would  overflow 
the  earth.  To  fuppofe  this  univerfal  and 
powerful  belief  to  be  without  foundation 
in  truth,  •  is  to  fuppofe,  that  a  principle  of 
delulion  was  interwoven  with  the  nature  of 
man ;  is  to  fuppofe,  that  his  Creator  was 
Yeduced  to  the  necelBty  of  imprelTmg  his 
heart  with  a  faifehood,  in  order  to  make 
him  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  his  being. 

BtJT  though  thefe  arguments  be  ilrong, 
yet  all  arguments  are  liable  to  objedion. 
Perhaps  this  general  belief,  of  which  I  have 

Vol,  I,  H  h  fpoken, 
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S  E  R  M.  fpoken,  has  been  owing  to  inclination  and 
defire,  more  than  to  evidence.  Perhaps,  in 
our  realbnings  on  this  fubje<5t  from  the  Di- 
vine perfections,  we  flatter  ourfelves  with 
being  of  more  confequence,  than  we  truly 
^re,  in  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe.  Hence 
the  great  importance  of  a  difcovery  proceed- 
ing from  God  himfelf,.  which  gives  full 
authority  to  all  that  reafon  had  fuggefted^ 
and  places  this  capital  truth  beyond  the 
reach  of  fufpicion  or  diflnift. 

The  method  which  Chriftianity  bas  ta- 
ken, to  convey  to  us  the  evidence  of  a  future 
ftate,  highly  deferves  our  attentionr  Had 
the  Gofpel  been  addrelled,  like  a  fyftem  of 
philofophy,  folely  to  the  underftanding  of 
men;  had  it  aimed  only. at  enlightening  the 
ftudious  and  refledin'g,  it  would  h^ve  con- 
fined itfelf  to  abftraift  truth ;  it  would 
have  limply  informed  us,  that  the  righteous 
are  hereafter  to  be  rewarded,  arid  finncrs  to 
be  punifhed.  Such  a  declaration  as  that 
contained  in  the  Text,  w^ould  have  been 
fuflficient":  Be  not'wch.fy  in  ^veil-doings  fir 
hi  duefeafon  youjhall  t'cap^ '  fiS^'^  f^^f  '^^^• 
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But  the  Gofpel  has.  not  flopped,  at  barely  S  E  R  M. 
announcing -^life  and  immortality  to  man- 
kind. It  was  calculated  for  popular  edifi- 
cation. It  was  intended  to  be  the  religion 
not  merely  of  the  few,  whofe  underflanding 
w^as  to  be  informed ;  but  of  the  many,  alfo, 
whofe  imagination  was  to  be  impreffed,  and 
whofe  paflions  were  to  be  awakened,  in  or- 
der to  give  the  truth  its  due  influence  over 
them.  Upon  this  account  it  not  only  re-^ 
veals  the  certainty  of  a  future  flate,  but,  in 
the  perfon  of  the  great  founder  of  our  re^- 
iieion,  exhibits  a  feries  of  fads  relatino-  to 
it ;  by  means  of  which,  our  fenfes,  our 
imagination,  and  pailions,  all  become -in'- 
terefted  in  this  great  objed:.  ^, 

TThe  relurre<^ion  of  Chrifl  from  the  grave, 
was  defigned  to  be  a  fenlible  evidence,  that 
death  infers  not  a  final  extindion  of  the 
living  principle,  He  rofe,  in  order  to  fhow, 
that,  in  our  name,  he  had  conquered  death, 
and  was  become  tlie.  firjl-fndts  of  them  that 
Jleep.  Nor  did  he  only  rife  from  the  grave, 
but,  by  afcending  to  heaven  in  a  vifible 
form,  before  many  watnefTes,  gave  an  ocu- 
H  h  2  Ur 
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S  E  R  M.  lar  fpeclmen  of  the  tranfition  from  this  world 
into  the  region  of  the  blefled.  The  employ- 
ments which  now  occupy  him  there,  are 
fully  declared.  As  our  for-e-rimner^  he  hath 
entered  'within  the  veil.  He  appears  in  the 
prefe7ice  of  God  for  us.  He  maketh  perpetual 
interceffton  for  his  people,  Igv^  faith  he,  to 
my  Father  and  your  Father^  to  my  God  and 
your  God,  In  fny  Father  s  houfe  are  many 
Vicinfons.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you, 
I  ivill  come  again^  and  receive  you  to  myfelf 
that  where  I  am^  there  ye  may  be  alfo.  The 
circumflances  of  his  coming  again,  are  dif- 
tinftly  foretold.  The  founding  of  the  laft 
trumpet,  the  refurredion  of  the  dead,  the 
appearance  of  the  Judge,  and  the  folemnity 
with  which  he  fhall  difcriminate  the  good 
from  the  bad,  are  all  defcribed.  The  very 
words  in  which  he  fhali  pronounce  the  final 
fentence,  are  recited  in  our  hearing:  Come^ 
ye  bleffed  of  my  Father  !  inherit  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  Then  (hall  the  holy  and  the  jull  be 
caught  up  in  the  clouds^  to  meet  the  Lord  in 
fbe  air*     They  fliall  enter  with  him  into 
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the  ctfy  of  the  living  God.  They  ilaftll  pofTefs  s  E  R  M, 
the  new  earth  and  new  heavens,  wherein 
dwelleth  right eoiifnefs,  Godfiall  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  their  eyes,  ^hey  foall  behold 
his  face  in  righteoifnefs,  and  hefatisfed  isoith 
his  likencfs  for  ever, — By  recording  fuch  a 
train  of  ftriking  circumftanccs  and  fadls,  the 
Goipel  familiarizes  us  in  fome  meafure  with 
a  future  ftate.  By  accommodating  this  great 
idifcovery,  in  fo  ufeful  a  manner,  to  the 
conceptions  of  men,  it  furnifhes  a  ftrong 
intrinfic  evidence  of  its  divine  origin. 

Thus,  .upon  the  whole,  whether  you 
confult  your  reafon,  or  liften  to  the  difco- 
veries  of  revelation,  you  behold  our  argu- 
ment confirmed  ;  you  behold  a  life  of  piety 
and  virtue  ifluing  in  immortal  felicity.  Of 
i^vhat  worldly  purfuit  can  it  be  pronounced, 
that  its  reivard  is  certain  ?  Look  every  where 
around  you,  and  you  Ihall  fee,  that  the  race 
is  far  frx)m  i>eing  always  to  the  fwift,  or  the 
battle  to  theflrong.  The  moft  .diligent,  the 
moft  wife,  the  moft  accomplifhed,  may, 
after  all  their  bbpurs^  be  difappointed  in  the 
9  jend ; 
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^  ^.?,^*  e"^J  ;  ^"^^  be  left  to  fufFer  the  regret,  of 
havingj/^dv//  tbdrjirength  for  nought,  B  ut, 
for  the  rightecxps^  m  laid  up  the  crvwn  of  life ^ 
TTheir  final  happinefs  is  prepared  in  the  eter- 
nal plan  pf  Providence,  and  fecured  by  tho 
labours  and  fufierings  of  the  Saviour  of  tlie 
world,  '    ,         .  ,;..i;.i.      v  ,     ..- 

Ceafe  then,. from  your  m^ju^  colnplaint^ 
againft  virtue  and  religion.  ■  Leave  diiccn-r 
tent,  and  peevirnnefs,  to  wehldly  jrnen.  Ii^ 
no  period  of  diftrefs,  dn  no  moment  of  dif* 
iippointmentj  allow  yourfelves  to  fufpe<fV^ 
that  piety  and  integrity  are  fruitlefs..  \\\ 
every  ftate  pf  being,  they  lead  to  happinefs. 
If  you  enjoy  not  at  prefent  their  full  rewards-^ 
it  isbecaufe  the  feafon  of  recpmpence  is  not 
yet  come.  For,  ///  duefeifou  you  f ball  reap. 
There  is  a  time  which  is  proper  for  reward  ; 
and  there  is  a  period  which  belpngs  to  trial. 
How  long  the  one  fhould  laft,  and  when 
the  other  Ihould  arrive,  belongs- not  tp  yqu 
to  determine.  It  is  fixed  by  the  wife*, 
though  unknovN'-n,  decree  of  the  Almighty. 
But,  be  allured,  that  He  that  comcth^  fjall 
come,  and  will  not  tarry.     He  iliall  come  m 
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due  fcafon^  to  reftore  perfeft  order  among   SERM. 
his  works  ;  to  bring  reft  to  the  weary,  com- 
fort to  the  affli6led,  and  juft  retribution  to 
all  men.      Behold^  faith  the  faithful  and  true 
Witncfs^  I  come  quickly^  and  my  reward  is 
zvith  me.      To  him  that  overcomcth^  will  I 
give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life ^  -which  is  in  tht 
midfl  of  the  paradife  of  God.      I  will  give 
him  the  morning  far.     I  w>ill  make  him  a 
pillar  in  my  temple.     He  f  3 all  be  cloathed  in 
white  raiment ;  and fh  all  fit  down  with  me^ 
on  my  throne  *. 

*  Rev.  xxii.  12.— ii.  7.  28. — iii.   12.  5.  2J. 
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